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j THE JOURNAL 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Fenevary бтн, 1872. 
Dx. R. &. Cnazsocs, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


‘Tre minutes of the last ordinary meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 


ЛУ. J. Juareresoy, Esq., MLA, of Clifton Gardens, Folkestone, 
was elected a Member. H. H. Howonrst, Esq, M.A., was elected 
a Local Secretary for South Lancashire, 


‘The following presents were announced, and the thanks of 
the meeting voted to the respective donors :— 
For tim Limaan. 
From xta Borg Ex — Human Nature for January and February, 
зз. ~ 
From tho Avrnon—Tho Fooŭ Joumal for Jannary anà February, 
вт: 
From eser, Cert, Prr, und Gazris—Ilutrted Album for 
71. + 
From tho Wan Drranruesr, U.S.—Report of Surgical Cases in the 
United States Army, Citvular No. 3, 1871. 
From the Soctrry.—Proceadings of the Kilkenny and South-East of 
Treland Archanological Society, No. 38. 
Frons the Avrüon.— Ueber dio Methode der Vorgeschichtlichen Fors- 
chung, by Professor H. Schaafhausen. 
From the Eviton.—La Revue Scientifique for January, 1872. 
‘From the Sootery.—Balletin de la Société d’ Anthropologie de Paris, 
June and July, 1870. 
From the Enron —The Mining Magazine and Review, No. 1, January, 
1 1872, 
From the Soctery.—Archives of Science und Transactions of the Or- 
Jeans County Society of Natural Science, 3 Nos, vol i 
From the Musecx.—Annual Report of the Trostees of the Museum. 
of Comparative Zoology at 3L College, U.S., for 1870, 
YOL. n. в 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


FEBRUARY Grm, 1872. 
Dr. R. S. Cannock, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


‘Tre minutes of the last ondinary meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 


W. J. Jearrnesos, Ез, М.А. of Clifton Gandens, Folkestone, 
was elected a Member. H. H. Howokrg, Esq, MA., was elected 
a Local Secretary for South Lancashire. 


The following presents were announced, and the thanks of 
the meeting voted to the respective donors :— 
For mme Lisman. 
From Jawes Buns, Faq — Human Nature for January and February, 
пара 
From the Avruor.—Tho Food Journal for January and February, 
72. . 
From Meurs Cassatt, Prrrma, and Gatets.—Mlustrated Album for 
From the Waz. Dezasruzsz, U.S. Report of Surgical Cases in tho 
United States Army, Circular Хо. 3, 1871. 
From the Socurry.—Proceedings of the Kilkenny and South-East of 
Ireland ical Society, No. 58. 
From the Aurion —Ueber die Methode der Vorgeschichtlichen Fors- 
chung, by Professor H. Schaafhausen. 
From the Botton 1а Reus Scietifque for January, 1872. 
From the Socverr.—Balletin de la Société d Anthropologie de Paris, 
June and July, 1870. 
From the Eorro.— The Mining Magazine and Review, No. 1, January, 


1872. 
From the Socurry.—Archives of Science and Transactions of the Or- 
Jeans County Society of Natural Science, 3 Nos, voli. 
From the Musgcx.—Aniual Report of tbe Trustees of the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology at Harvard College, U.S., for 1870. 


Vou. п. в 








2 List of Presents, 


From ihe Assoctertos,— Proceedings of the Geologists’ Association, 
No. 3, vol. 

From the Avruon.—Ancient Earth Forts of the Cuyahoga Valley, 

bio; on the Weapons and Military Character of the Hace of the 

Mounds; Ancient Mining on the Shores of Lake Superior, by 
Colonel Charles Whittlesey. 

From the Soonerr.—Proceedings of the Asi 
Хов. 9, 10, 11; Journal ditto, Part i, No, 11. Part ii, No. 3. 

From the Socurv,—Mittheilungen. der’ Anthropologischen Gesell- 
schaft in Wien, Nos. 12, 13, and 14, 

From the Socrmry,—Jabrbuch der К. К. Geologischen Reichsanstalt, 
July, August, and September, 1871; Verhaudlungen, ditto, No. 11, 
1871, 

From Professor A. Ecken. —Archiv fur Anthropologie, 1871. 

From. the Eprron.— Correspondenz-Blatt. der Deutschen Gesellschaft 
fur Anthro, Ethno, und Ungeschichte, No. 1, 1872, 

From the Soonery.—Sehriften der Kinigliclien Physikalisch-ikonom- 
schen Gesellschaft zu Kónigsberg, 2 Nos., 1870. 

From the Eptzon.— Nature, to date. 


Liout-Colonel Groncx Guaxt Franois, E.S.A,, exhibited a 
series of Bone, Flint and other Stone Implements from Pavi- 
land, Gower; and contributed the following remarks thereon, 
which were read by the Director, 

Stone Implements, eto, from Paviland, Gower Specimens at 
fint and other stone implements more or less perfects Bone 
implements; human bones; concreted portions of the cave de- 
posit, Samian ware, a fragment'of which last was found with 
A third brass of Constantinus, adone the floor of stalagmite, 

The bones and implements were all found intermixed beneath 
ап irregular thick floor of stalagmite in a stiff redish loamy. вой, 
from which they were carefully cleansed. by myself at Swansea, 
and soaked in liquid gelatine to prevent exfoliation, and indeed 
entire destruction, and many of them have since been dipped 
in boiled oil with the sune intentio 

Dr. Buckland has particularly distinguished the Cave of Pavi- 
land in bis" Reliqui: Dilovian and ^tho Gower Caves" fora 
am interesting chapter in the palieontological Memoirs of Dr. H. 
Falconer.t 

The former could not and the latter author did not give Mr. 
Gwyn Jefireys and myself any credit for the discovery and pre- 
servation of these valuable relics of a bygone period. They were 
excavated by us in the autumn of 1835, and having been placed 
in the Swanson Museum, aro ‘otced in the “Institution " 

(copies in library of Society of Antiquaries) for 1835 end 1836, 
sud were labellel fn the staal а 


T 88. Pp.82 104,167. Roy.ro 18. Tp B21, 698, 
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б. б. Fracis. Notes on Inplements from Poeiland.— 3 


The following is the extract from the Memoirs relating to 
the find:—"In May, 1802, Lieutenant-Colonel Wood and my- 
self (Dr. Falconer) had found numerous wrought flints and some 
bone weapons in Paviland, but the deposits there had bon so 
disturbed by previous excavations of an old date that none of 
the instances wore free from the taint of suspicious occurrence,” 

If the learned paleontologist or his friends had made a proper 
search in the Swansea Museum (to which he makes frequent 
reference) he would have found the collection now forwarded 
with the names of the finders, and reference to Mr. Jeflreys or 
myself would have placed the question of disturbance on its 
true basis, viz, that the flints, &c, found in "1860" were the 
rejected of our work in 1835. 

Disccsstox, а 

‘Mr, Hons said that, although there might be quite sufficient evi- 
dence of the agency of man ín the manner of occurrence of the finta 
exhibited, as it would be shown that they occurred in tho cave under 
by pere n dche eres ie де! елм 
to tho position in v were foun ordinary operations of 
nature, still he would point out that thero was no TA E human 
workmanship on the specimens themselves, all the forms being such as. 
commonly resulted from the natural fracture of flint, which, however, 
‘when found serviceable, were selected, and often imitated by man, 


"The following paper was read : 


On the HEREDITARY TRANSMISSION of ENDOWMENTS and QUALI- 
Tus of Divrenexr Kixos. By GEOROE Hans, Esq, FSA, 
Vice-President of the Anthropological Institute, 

Tr is my desire on the present occasion to institute an inquiry, 

and to call atontion ta the mode of transmission fn various 

ways, not only of actual talent or genius, the hereditary descent 
of which his been discussed nu very able and interesting work 
by Mr, Galton,* but also of endowments and qualities of dife 
ferent kinds, physical and moral as well as intellectui and the 
observation of each of which appears to me calculated to throw 
light on the other. Mr. Galton's work is especially valuable as 
regards the mass of well-uuthenticated facts which he has brought. 
together, however we may differ from some of the conclusions 
at which he has arrived. It is my intention, however, in the 
present paper not so much to follow Mr. Galton in his track as 
to take up the subject where he has left off, and to attempt to 
effect researches beyond the line to which he has limited his 
inquiries, 

m (Genius : an Inquiry into is Laws and Consequences, 
gis itn ER ds Lodia: Macallan and Oa Т UN 
в 





4 G. Hyutis.—0n Hereditary Transmission of 


Of the fact of the actual transmission of endowments and 
qualities of various kinds from parent to offspring, few will en- 
tertain any doubt, whatever doubts may be felt as to the mode 
of the transmission, and the extent to which this ia effected. ‘The 
question then arises from which of the parents are these charac- 
teristics mainly derived, from the father, from the mother, or 
from both parents? And are particular endowments and quali- 
ties inherited principally from different parents? Tn several re- 
markable cases the derivation of intellectual talent has been 
traced to the mother; but in other cases it has been clearly from 
the father that the faculties in question were transmitted. Таз 
great many instances—the majority, I believe—it will be found 
that the endowments and qualities of both the parents have 
been transmitted to the children, although in diferent propor 
ions, to varios members of the family. In several cases it has 
been observed that persons inherit remarkable qualities, intelloc- 
tual and moral as well as physical, from the grandparents in- 
stend of tho parents, In thy caso of disease this principle has 
long been recognised. And may not the hereditary descent of 
diseases, which has for some time been carefully observed, afford 
us a guide to trace out the mode of the descent of intellectual 
and moral endowments and qualities, which has escaped, or at 
any rate has not secured, a corresponding amount of observation 1 

[t is obvious, however, that endowments and qualities of dif- 
ferent kinds do not by any means always directly and lineally 
descend. As the offspring are in each case derived not from 
one only, but from two parents, something ray be supposed to 
bbe derived from each, which will of course be more or less modi- 
fied by the character of both parents, In addition to this, en- 
dowmenta and qualities of each kind appear to be transmitted 
in various ways. In some few eases a particular talent or quality 
desconds direct from one of the parents to one of the offspring 
without undergoing any change, In other cases the talent or 
quality is o transmitted, but an entirely new direction is given. 
to it by the new possessor, as when the son of n great painter 
comes out as a poct, or the son of a distinguished mathematician , 
is eminent as a lawyer. 

One very remarkable peculiarity about the descent of both. 
endowments and qualities, and also physical peculiarities as 
well, of which T could adduce some striking instances, is the 
case where the qualities of both the parents are as it were split 
and divided among the offspring, one child inheriting one quality, 
nother child another quality, of one or other of its, pareng. 
Thus, one child will possess the taste, another the originality, 
another the acuteness, of one or other of the parents, while he 
‘wil be wanting in the other capacities peculiarly exhibited by 





Endowments and Qualities, 5 


them. So also, as regards the moral qualities and dispositions of 
the parents, it may be observed that these are also occasionally 
n a corresponding manner as it were split and distributed singly 
among the different members of the family. For instance, one 
child may be remarkable for the energy, another for the courage, 
another forthe honesty, another for the benevolence, which pe- 
onliarly characterised one or other of the parents, while he did 
not possess to any large extent any of the other qualities, “The 
same may be observed with regard to the transmission óf defi- 
ciencies from the parents to the children, Professor de Quatre- 
Tages, in his valuable work on the progress of anthropology, has 
pointed out something analogous to this in the ease of animals 
of eross-breeds, some of whose progeny will exhibit the breed of 
fone parent, some that of the other. Indeed, in many respects 
and in various ways, but particularly as regards the transmission 
‘of qualities from parent to offspring, the study of natural history 
is caloulated to throw much Tight upon the study of mam. 
Botany, too, may be made serviceable in this respect. 

As regards the descent of physical qualities of different kinds, 
this is fir easier to trace than is the transmission of those whi 
ams intellectual and moral. Any personis capable, of perceiving 
tho likeness of a child to one of its parents, and the disposition 
of particular children to particular diseases of one or other of 
the purenta is also, perceptible. Tho later is especially the 
caso with regard to insanity. Tt is also well known that diseases 
in their transmission will miss a generation and re-appear in the 
grandchildren. This mode of the descent of physical qualities 
Which are perceptible, may afford us an insight into the theory of 
the transmission of those which are intellectual and moral, and 
which are not obvious to any bnt very attentive observers. 

"The fuot indecd of the resemblance of a person to an ancestor, 
whether parent, grandparent, oF more remote relation, may afford 
t correct insight as to the hereditary transmission. of qualities. 
I have known two instances of persons bearing a striking resem 
ance to very remote ancestors, whose portraits were well known. 
In other cases a near resemblance may be perceived to col- 
lateral relations, uncles, aunts, great uncles, great aunts, and 
cousins, May we not suppose that endowments and qualities 
Or different ‘Kinds manifest themselves among the different 
descendants and other relations of a person possessing a remark- 
able talent or disposition to a great extent? In the caso of ani- 
‚ mals of a cross-breed the tokens of the mixture will appear in 

very remote generations, when by subsequent breedings it might 
pe supposed all trace of the original cross would have been lost. 

Tn the ease of man, where a marriage with one of quite a dif- 

ferent blood—a mulatto, for instance—has taken place, a com- 
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paratively remote descendant will occasionally exhibit a striking , 
Tesemblance to his mulatto ancestor, although the intermediate 
‘ancestors exhibited no strong traces of this relationship. Tn this 
instance, moreover, some or one only of the children of the parti- 
cular family will be marked in the way alluded to, while the 
others will be without any traces of this description. 

"The colour of the hair affords also a striking indication of the 
mode in which qualities descend from parents to children; one 
child will have hair of the colour of that of the father, another 
of that of the mother, while the hair of the other children will 
resemble in colour that of one of the grandparents, great grand- 
parents, uncles, or aunts. In some instances no resemblance to 
the hair of any of his relations is perceptible, In a manner 
closely analogous may be the transmission of endowments and 
aruis in genenl, whether physical ori or intellectual. 

Tt may not unreasonably also be supposed that the particular 
physical, moral, and mental condition of the parents at the time 
of procreation may have extensive influence on the character of 
the children, and may account for the extensive diversity among 
children of the same family, So events happening ut the time 
of the conception of the child and tho particular pursuits of the 

nts may have great influence on the character of the chil- 
iren. Also the comparative age of the parents may have its 
‘effect. in this respect, high-spirited children springing from 
parents who were young and vigorous, children grave and sedate 
from elderly parents, 

In the breeding of certain animals great care and skill are ex- 
reine in ap anitng particular qualities thatthe offspring may bo 
endowed with those of the most valuable kind, May there not 
‘be certain mental and moral qualities in the human race whieh, 
when they are possessed by the parents, may lead to the pro- 
duction of offspring in whom are united a class of qualities most, 
valuable to be found together! Indeed, most of the value of 
many endowments depends on their coexistence in tho ваше 
mi 


Another inquiry of much interest, and no less importance, is 
as to whether artificial acquirements as well as those which are 
natural, can bo or ever are, transmitted. by parents to their off 
spring. Many facts have been cited to prove, especially in the 
dise of animals,” that they can be, and frequently ares 

The most extraordinary circumstance, however, connected 
with the hereditary transmission of endowments and qualities 
f different kinds, and the most difficult to afford any satisfactory 
explanation of, is the case which not unfrequently presenis 
itself of a direct contrariety being observable between the cha- 

* ‘Intelligence and Pertectibility of Animale”, by Leroy. 
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a meter of one or both of the parents and that of one or more of 
the children, not only moral but intellectual. We sometimes 
observe that robust children have sprung from weak parents, 
and occasionally, when both the parents are above the common 
stature, some or all of the children will be considerably below it. 
The same contrariety is also presented with regard to moral and 
intellectual disposition and capacity. Thus parents remarkable 
for their piety and probity occasionally produce children some 
of whom are as remarkable for their impiety and dishonesty, Tt 
has been urged that a neglected or injudicious education. may 
‘be the main cause of the failing alluded to. But in these cases 
there has been evidence not only of the bod conduct, but the 
decidedly bad disposition of the child, directly contrary to that 
of the parent, And in cases where every effort has been made 
by edueation and mom training to counteract the evil disposi- 
tion, the same conduct has been evinced. Besides this, where 
all the members of the family have received tho same training, 
some of them only have gone wrong. 

‘Tho caso of the virtuous children of parents who are thoroughly 
vicious and ill-disposed is still more remarkable, In these in- 
tances education and example have done all in their power to 
corrupt the minds of the offspring, and to render them ns de~ 
graded as thoso of their parenta, Good disposition and industry 
and inclination to virtue have nevertheless manifested them- 
selves, and have overcome all the obstacles which bad training 

resented; and the children have grown ар to bo as great a 
nefit to society na the parents were a bane. The only influenco 
upon the children at all calculated to be beneficial, but which is 
wholly insufficient to account for the contrariety in disposition 
pointed out, is the disgrace and ruin which the ill-conduct of 
their parents brought upon them and their families, 

But the occasional instances of contrariety in intellectual ax 
well as in moral character between parents and children are not 
less remarkable. It has long been a matter of observation that, 
the son of a man of genius is frequently below par in point of 
өм . And perhaps quite as often the man who is below 
produces a son who is a decided genius. In the majority of in- 
Stances, indeed, distinguished men will be found to have sprung 
from parents who were only of average capacity. In these cases 
it may be said, as already observed, that they inherited. their 
talent from some gifted ancestor. Be this as it may, what I now 
wish to remark upon is the striking and undoubted fact that a 
direct oontrnrioty as regards their comparative amount of intelli- 
gence and capacity ia frequently exhibited between- parents and 
Gilden. Further than this, there is very often to be observed 
a corresponding contrariety not merely as regards the amount of 
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capacity possessed by the parents and children respectively, but , 
Sr gael tie pens eal of feos tba E A man of 
exquisite taste will evince no turn of mind of that kind, but will 
show a capacity for mathematics., And the children of a great 
mathematician, wil Ye wanting in this respect, but possess 
tastes the most refined. How are all these direct and sudden 
contrarieties, physical and moral as well as intellectual, to be 
accounted for? 

Tt appears to me that the only true and philosophical mode of 
explaining the peculiarly interesting phenomenon in question is 
by resorting to the supposition that there may be existent in our 
constitution certain operations and influences analogous to or 
corresponding with those of tide or reflux, exhaustion and reple- 
tion, action and reaction, wearing out and revivifying, in the 
natural world, ever in process as regards the origination, develop 
ment, and growth of our moral and intellectual qualities and 
endowments as well ain the properties of our physical frames, 
which possess a never-failing influence as regards the tmnsmis- 
{n of those qualities, andl their manifoetation in tho offspring in 
the various ways which I have endeavoured to point out. Thus 
a particular moral or mental endowment may go on growing for 
generations until it reaches its climax, when it ЇЇ ш оше 

Subjects of this kind must possess a deep interest for every 
philosophical inquirer, although unfortunately, mortifying as 
may be the confession, more especially as regards the highest of 
them, speculation is the utmost that we can effect in our efforts 
to unravel the mystery. By some scientific mon, indeed, specu- 
lation is condemned as unsatisfactory in its resulta and unscion- 
tio in ts moe of preeeding..-Dut to condemn speculation is 
to condemn the greatest and most ingenious philosophers to 
whom science is indebted, and in not a few instances the more 
uncertain and apparently wild were their speculations the richer 
aad amore solid have been the fruits which those speculations 
ultimately produced. ‘To condemn speculation in philosophy is 
to censure aliko Dos Cartes, and Hobbes and Behmen unt Newton, 
and Locke, and in truth nearly all the originators of everythi 
that és most valuable in science, physical, moral, or intellect 
To forbid speculation is to take away the scaffolding by means 
of which the rising edifice is erected, and at once to put an end 
to instead of accomplishing its completion. 









Disccestos, 

‘Dr. Coutrer remarked that he had seen on the western coast of 
Mexico, ín tho state of Jalisco, whole tribes of meu whose bodies 
Were spotted, known as “los Pintor.” These were Indians, with the 
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brownish red skin, on which were indigo-coloured spots of various 
sizes, from that of a sixpenny piece to that of half-a-crown. 
Goneral Alvares, himself an educated «Indian, informed him that 
these spotted. people had a tradition that it arose from the period of n 
volcanic eruption some five hiindred years since, he supposed on the 
prinsipio of mentat, impression of the, mother, of vital Photography, 

ing conveyed to the body of the child. ‘There were alo— which de- 
served serious consideration- hereditary tants of insanity or abnormal 
cerebral function, and were transmitted from remote ancestral abuses 
of the laws of nature or arising from defective organization, as in 
idiocy. What made them so remarkable was their suspension from 
activo manifestation for one or more generations; then from some 
exiting cause tho original abnormity will again crop out from the 
latent condition. ‘Tho proximate causes of hereditary peculiarities 
mostly aroso from the stato of mind (nervous system) and the health 
of tho body generally of the patent during the procreative funtion 
those unquestionably materially influenced tho futuro offspring. 
Educition so essentially modified. tho brain's condition, even in tho 
over animals, that the offspring came into the world with n predis- 
quien io omn ена, м wan shown In thorough-bred dogs and 
horses. "ho limit to this perfoctibility vas always in relation to tho 
‘special organisation of the animal, If timo would admit, it would bo 
in his power to show how gonius and other specialities are oftentimes 
oa most remoto origin, implanted by some one in our ancestral line, 
which only required to bo brought under favourable conditions of 
excitement, #0 that it might be enabled to emerge from its latent 
atate, as in tho ease of gout and other diseases, 

Captain Buwrow thanked Mr. Harris for his valuable paper. Mr. 
Harris was an anthropologist, and that was saying much, But Cap- 
tain Barton could not agree with Mr. Harris on any ono point. The 
question was simply ooo of census Wo wanted somo thousand 
(better somo hundred thousand) contemporary cases before wo could 
make up our minds. ‘Tho hospitals have annihilated tho idea that 
the impressio upon the pregnant mother influences the offspring., 
Captain Burton believed that n census of eminent men would aunihilate 
all Mr. Harris's theories. 

Mr. Howes assumed that tho fact of transmission of various men- 
tal and bodily qualities and peculiarities was allowed, but it appeared 
to him that the subject brought forward by Mr, Harris for discussion 
‘was how to account for the admitted facts, Mr. Harris propounded 
the theory that there was an ebb and flow of properties in a succession 
of individuals—an appearance, increaso, a climax, and declino of 
‘qualities, independent of external circumstances. "The only argument 
Trough forward ia favour of this opinion was one пит from analogy. 
Nations rose, attained their greatest, and fell; species appeared, be- 
Camo abundant, and disappeared. According to Mr. Harris's view, 
this ought due to some property or condition inherent in the 
mation or species. But such does not seem to be the true explanation, 
Tf we watch the rise and fall of a great nation, we find that, while 
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they have to. struggle against powerful neighbours or against unfa- 
vourable conditions of any kind, mental and bodily vigour is called 
forth and fostered ; when luxurious habits following sucosss produco 
effeminaey, a vigorous rice, in the stage of growth perhaps, comes in 
contact with them, overthrows them, and they are gone. ‘Nor have 
Wo any reason to beliove that species would dio out of themselves 
provided no stronger species, developed alongside of them, came to 
destroy them or their food, and no exceptional geographical changes 
roudated it impossible for them to survive. Some forms of life of 
simple habits, such as the plain little lingula or the foraminifera, 
have existed from very early times. The cephalopods, on the other 
hand, could not hold their own with stronger carnivorous animals, 
amd are nearly gone. So by analogy wo may explain tho facta ob- 
served in families. In the struggle for success mental and bodily 

mur is exercised, strengthened, and transmitted. Suocess onco 
achieved, luxury is too often followed by effeminacy, and the mental 
and bodily vigour declines, 

‘Tho Catan thought the paper a very valuable one, "There was, 
however, one objection to it, vin, tbat it contained so many excep 
tions to the general rule; but he (tho Chairman) supposed. that this 
as really inherent in the subject itself. "here was ono point to 
Which he would allude, According to Gall, when tho physical con- 
stitution is transmitted from parents to children the latter participate 
in the samo proportion in their moral qualition and intellectual foul- 
on ie last pat of this proposition (as to tho intellectual entis) 
Was also maintained by Duzareinggtes. Gall's amertíon hus since boen diz- 
provod. It ia no doubt sometimes the caso, but tho reverse frequently 

pens. Jt is also a fact that when children differ altogether frost 
th nta in physique they often resemblo them in their moral 
galicien He (tho Chairman) did not speak of his own authority, 
‘but on that of Prospor Lucns, author of tho celobrated коте ч 12Не 
Чиё Naturelle and tho authors mentioned by him. 

De King, Mr. J. W. Jackson, Mr. Wako, Mr. George St. Chir, 
and Mr. Charlesworth also joined in tho discussion, and tho author 
replied. 


























On (Je PrtvitcA, MixraL, and PititoLoGict, CHARACTERS of the 
Qanows. By Ricuamp S, Силихоск, РЫ, ЕХА, Vices 
President Anthropological Institute, and O, GARTER BLAKE, 
Doct. Sci, F8, Hon. Mem. Anth. Instit, Lecturer on Com, 
Pamtive Anatomy Westminster Hospital. 


Acconbixo to the census of 1849 one-third of the people of Bal- 
gium speak the Picard and Wallon, and the other two-thirds tho 
Dut this does not at i i 
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Wallons inhabit the Ardennes from the Meuse in a south-west 
direction from Liège to Namur;” “The dwellers in the country 
between the Scheldt and the Lys are called Wallons;” “The 
most warlike of the Netherlanders are said to be the Wallons or 
natives of Hainault and Artois;” “The Wallons are to the 
Viimsch or Flemish in the Netherlands nearly the same as the 
Highlanders of Scotland are to the Lowlauders;" “In a more 
extended senso tho wort is appliod to the inhabitants of Ha 
nault, Namur, Luxemburg, Limburg, and a part of the bishopric 
of Lig, where the Wallon or old French is spoken; * 
Wallons occupy the tract along the frontiers of the German- 
speaking territory in the South Netherlands, from Dunkirk to 
Malmédy; they are located more particularly in the Ardennes, 
in pars of the departments of. Pace Cuin Nord, Aisne, and 
Ardennes in France, but chietly in South Brabant, as well as in. 
the provinces of Hainault, Namur, Lidge, und in the greater 
of Luxemburg, and finally in some towns and villages in 
the neighbourhood of Malmédy, in Rhenish Prossia."* A modern 
French writer (Xavier?) says, “The worl Wallon i4 « паше 
given to the inhabitants of the southern provinces of Belgium. 
Who speak the idiom termed Wallon or old! French, which some 
теді аз а remnant of the Gaulish, The limit which this lan- 
gungo does not pass is indicated, towards the north, by a lina 
from Calais to Verviers or to Limburg, by Saint Omer, Lille, and 
"Tourmai"f o much for their habitat, The great centre of tho. 
Wallon nationality, though itis by no means in the centre of 
the Wallon district, is at Lidge. Here the people still. speak 
almost wholly Wallon; here more las been done than in any 
other part of the Wallon country to promote the study of tho 
Janguage; and here are printed nearly all the works in the lan- 





ge. 

Bho Wallons are called Walsche by their neighbours the 
Germans, Walen by the Dutch, and Walon by themselves. ‘The 
Flemish nickname them Fransquillons, ‘The appellation Walon 
ja said to be derived from the old German word wahle, a foreigner, 
Wahle would first become Wal (whence the plural, Valli, Galli), 






ih dno o non de Wal 
4 Tamartnir say On dean lo nose Wal 
pidama o be eia? die Ple trata ane 
Pee gana Ja Haisanit, dans 1e Luxembourg, dans ane partio do la 








E тор 
Bes tae Bab аг теле inge 
Seon ony re e ena, A act 


Messi Pasos Frans dt Wale a You cae dig 48 Quali 

peat Vote Holanda aci menia dece di rw joe а, 
anya чек ше 

Жава порта реалан, а отын (tes ensemble 

Belgas, sarc J^ oris de Nemore Hainant, 1 paya da Je 

йош, и mme la Dnssmbnang 
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and finally Walen, Walon. The Wallons (whose number in 
Belgium, where they are principally located, is put down at one 
million and three quarters) are the descendants of the old Gallio 
Belge, who held their ground in the Ardennes mountains when 
the rest of Gaul was overrun by the German conquerors, but who 
became eventually Ro | especially in their language. 
‘The Wallons are tall, somewhat slender, raw-boned, and strong. 
‘The hair is dark, the eyes fiery, dark-brown or blue, and deep sunk, 
Dr. Beddoe, in a paper on the “English,” after referring to the 
fact that there is a preponderance of dark hair and eyes їп the 
towns as compared with the rural districts, remarks, " The pho- 
nomenon repeats itself in Belgium and Germany in a more 
striking manner. Thus at Antwerp, Louvain, Huy, Cologne, 
Düsseldorf, Münster, Aachen, Brunswick, Leipsic, and even at 
Prague, I have found the citizens darker than tho peasantry ; 
and ìf the contrary is the case at Vienna, and perhaps at Liège 
and Namur, both casos are ensily explicable; the Libgoois pea- 
santry is like a Wallon promontory in a Teutonic sea, and tho 
Viennese aro mostly Germans.” The same author, working 
independently of Dr. Wilson, and in a different manner, says 
“he had educed the same conclusions, which have sinco been 
confirmed by farther investigations, including a few upon Swedish, 
German, and Wallon heads, and moreover by a visit to Rheims, 
where, in the elaborate sculptures of the monument of Jovinus, 
Jio had the satisfaction. of beholding tho samo marked. features, 
Tuae forehead, prominent brows, and. angular chin, which ale 
most equally to the present day characterize the Belgie Kelt of 
the Continent and the Firbolgian of Arran,” Dr, Beddoe illus- 
trates the last conclusion as follows: ^ Length of fuco varies 
like length of head, but is generally considerable. In the 
Firbolgs of Arran, and in many Wallons, it is conspicuously 
great.” = "Теп Wllons frora the province of Namur, ex 
represen of a roce more or less Kellie in blood, gave a 
cranial index of 77°6. So fur as the skullserves to indicato 
Айу, the Wallons may bo said to bo only less Keltic than the 
Population of Wiltshire, West Somersetshire, and counties Cork 
and Kerry. Their cranial modulus precisely accotls with that 
of the Kerrymen.” 
ahe ordinary Wallons stand in a similar relation to Bel- 
gium as that which the Trish peasant does to the “Sasso. 
nach’ of England. They are poor, jovial, good-natured, super- 
stitious, chaste, hospitable, quarrelsome, violent, and 
Gus, like the Trish, and thus evince their Keltic descent. “They 
are tough, rough, and handy, and make excellent soldiers, ‘The 
Spanish armies in the Pays-Bas were made up of Wallon As 
ерсе of their peculiar character, a Wallon will drag a pig 
from Namur to Ghent, and even to Bruges or Antwerp, ta опы 
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to gain a few sous more than he could in his own district, A 
modern writer* says of the people: “ The Wallons of the present 
day resemble their French more than they do their German 
neighbours, They surpass the Flemish in adroitness, activit 
and skill, and the French in earnestness, perseverance, and di 
gence, In impulsiveness they resemble the latter more than the 
former, bat their anger sooner cools than with the more deeply- 
feeling Fleming, It is worthy of notice that the Belgian revolu- 
tion was pre-eminently the work of the Wallon districts, and 
that the most eminent of the modern statesmen of Belgium are 
of Wallon descent, It was against the Wallon spirit and ten- 
dencies that. the Flemish movement was chiefly directed." . A 
Special mental and moral character may be predicated of the 
Wallons of each district. “Those of Liège” (says Duvivier) “ are 
very lively, spiritual, and laborious ; those of Namur, on the con- 
trary, aro proud and coarse, The Wallons of Upper Pomerania 
эте atid to stand lower than even those of Namur, Among the 
Wallons of Liège even the women are renowned for their 
strength, industry, and energy, Like the men, they do the 
hardest kind of Work, as coal-drawing and towing the Meuse 
oats, and the Germans stylo Liège ‘Hölle der Frauen’ (the 
womens’ hell).” Tt is remarkable in what a quiet and unobtru- 
sive manner this people have spread themselves over the conti- 
nent. Like the poor Savoyards, many Wallons from the Ar- 
dennes go on foot to Paris. In the German towns on and near 
the Rhine, às at Cologne, Trèves, Aix-la-Chapelle, and Diissel- 
dorf are little colonies of Wallon handicraftsmen, here called. 
Wileche, In 1843 they numbered 200 in Krefeld. There aro 
also small colonies at. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and Utrecht, In 
the first-named town is also a Wallon (i.e. a Roman Catholic) 
church. The Wallons of Cologne are much praised for thei 
perevemnce and energy, ‘They go on ploddingly and conscien- 
tiously, and, as a rule, aro able to accomplish any kind of work 
that can be done by the natives. Like the rest of the people of 
Belgium, the Wallons are antent, even ultramontane Roman Ca 
tholics, "A Protestant church exists at Lidge in one of the buck 
streets, but there is no congregation, 

‘The Wallon dialect must not be confounded with the 
Rouchi, spoken in what was formerly French Hainault, and 
in a part of Belgio Hainault, as far as Avesnes and Mau- 
beuge, called Pays de Lawan, because Lauran is used 
for li-as* The Flemish language is much mixed uj 
with French, and has borrowed many words from both it 
and the German. A lange portion of it sounds in French ears 
like German jargon. “But,” says a German authority, * the 
mixing of the Flemish with the French is otherwise than that of 

= Chamber. + Conf, Heart, 
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the Wallon with the German, In the Flemish the ground phy. 
sioguomy of the language has remained the seme as the old 
German, but is here and there somewhat French. In the 
Wallon, however, the German is quite flesh-and-blood forced 
into it, and has altered the ground-physiognomy of the language. 
Many of the words have also been modified from the French and 
German languages, not after the French, but after the German 
manner, thus :— 








заана, ева 
[v Шш 
Again, German scholiasts assert that above one-third of the 
words in the Wallon are of German ori 


Notwithstanding all that. has been written on the subject, we 
think that the base of the Wallon is the old French, a language 
derived from the Latin and the ancient Keltic. There ar in 
deed more Keltic words preserved in Wallon than in any of the 
French dialects. Tt has many from the German, and a few from 
the Netherlandish and Spanish. Whether or not the Wallon 

ıt contains any remains of the ancient Scythic language we 
fare not aware, but Herodotus gives the Seythic work apu for 
both a “ fountain” and an “eye,” and the name Spa may be ety- 
mologically connected therewith® Singularly enough, the same 
Word is found both in Hebrew and Chinese for both% eye" and 
fountain,” and Tike resemblances occur both in Persian and 
greek. 

The Wallon dialect is rich în metaphors, witty, în expression 
boldly figurative, and is full of onomatopceins, arising from a 

mimicry which is untranslateable, Generally speaking, 

we may say that the Wallon is a spoken, but not a written, Тан 
guage. The pronunciation differs in different localities, and such 
Are the modifications of accentuation that almost every village 
has its own manner of expression, Even at Lüge the pronun- 
ciation varies to some extent in different quarters, and an inha- 
bitant of the left bank of the Meuse knows one of the right bank 
by his drawling pronunciation, In other parts of the Wallon 
district the difference is still greater ; thus, in a part of the an- 
cient maryuisate of Franchimont mohonne is pronounced man- 
hon; femal, famm ; drop, drip. "To the west of Litgo, as ai 
Ans, dhe pronunciation differs also. Here they usually substi- 
* tute á circumfexed for a simple ; thus, efans is pronounced ef, 
On the other hand, in Outre-Meuse the pronunciation is harsh, 
rough, and guttural; as colan for colon (pigeon); Sf. Dik fof SE 


fier еман. Тво П (da 
jane, ete ae шә жола ри, spit, in rendered. 
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Pini, &e. At Liège and in its environs they express “ yes” by 
‘owe, whicli is uttered with a sharp sound. In Franchimont it 
‘oyé, pronounced slowly; at Verviers they drawl out aye, in Hes- 
banyo oyé, and in Condroz ayé. This distinction is ancient, being. 
recorded in documents of the fifteenth century. The Wallons 
emphasize a good deal; the vowel u has more the value of the 
German & than thafof the French v. This often produces a. 
harsh, whistling soünd, The alpbabet contains the German 
Jettera W and K (as well as C), which the French has not. Thus 
wes, for voisin; Jimin, kmin, for comment; kinoh, knoh, 
for cain and come; Walzin, name of one of the chateaux near 
Dinant, K takes the place of q, as kwan for quand; ké, kél, for 
uel, quello; and w for g, as wan for gant; wér for guère. 
he following will give some idea of the ordinary Wallon din 








wanton. varom. 
Kossat, Mit, 
Lawn miei, 
hier, mont. 


peo. 
теш дле 
"heal. 

fete, 

bouche. 

pled. 

ps 

Pest posible. 
E 

ehani 
for. 
vole 
E 








E 
fan 
toad? 
pur mon honneur, 
Бода. 
toujours. 
pietre. 
оона. 
ЕЯ 
We give the following version of the Lom's Prayer in the 
Wallon dialect of Liège: —* 


f See Chamberlayne, “Oratio Dominica’, 4to. Amsterdam, 1715; 
" — Adelung, Mithridate. 
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“Nos Peer, ki es а cir, vos sen no setiye santifi; vos roame nos 
wdveigne; vos volte seuye faite, et Ter, kom a cir; Dine no 
ajourdou nos Pan quotidien ; pardone no’ nos ofence, kom no le. 
pardonan a ciki nos on ofeneé; ni no duhé nen diven de tenta- 
cion; mai dilivre no dito ma, Ensi seye ti." 








We will now make a few remarks on thelialect of Liège, and 
for further information will refer to the interesting works of 
Simonon and Henaux. The dialect of Liège is distinguished by 
its vivacity, the richness of its figures, and its sonorousness, 
Which is quite the revere inthe dialects spoken in other pasta 
‘This dialect is in fact not only superior to the others, but also to. 
all the patois of France. ‘The grammar of the written dialect of 
lige is not always the same as the spoken language. Tt 
has to a certain extent retained the ancient pronunciation of the 
letters which has been suppressed in modern French, thus: 
chesth, mestt, prdstt ; in French chateau, métier, ete. ‘The patois 
of Lüge has eighteen masculine terminations, viz, a, å, an, é, 
dain, in, 9, & 4, À, ed, eum, o, 6, om u t, ow od. The adjective 
generally the noun, which is the same both in the 
Plural and in tho singular, Aijecives in the pluri placed aer 
their nouns are the same both in the plural and the singular, 
Dut in those placed immediately before their nouns the adjec- 
tives in the masculine gender tako asin the plural, but only 
‘when they commence with a vowel In the feminine they take 
an àin the plural before nouns which commence with a non- 
liquid, and & if they commence with a vowel or a liquid. The 
three ‘persons of the verb have generally the sume termination. 
Besides the ordinary imperative there is a more energetic form, 
which is used with the auxiliary verb alé (aller); thus, wa mai, 
va jnd, val kweri (va manger, va jouer, va le chercher) become, 
in the energetic imperative, vas mañ, vas' jow, vaz el wtr. 

The Wallons are poetical, rich in song, and fond of the dance. 
‘They have many fine old national songs and peculiar chants, which 
the children sing, and which bear no resemblance to those of 
France or Germany. ‘These songs are still composed in Wallon. 
Inthe suburbs of Lidge and other Belgian towns the Wallons often 
dance прод the high roads with. Tinked hands (German Reihen- 
Tänze, French Chansons de Ronde). They dance raund the nc- 
quaintances they meet, singing at the same time lively and sa- 
tirical songs which the Germans eall apotiliadern, The Wallon 
dialect is well adapted for wit and jest.* Some of these son; 
are launched against the Germans, others against the French. 
The Wallon proverbs or spots are remarkably concise. Dejardin 














® Conf. Meyer. 
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has published an exhaustive work on the subject. The following 
ге examples from the latter author — 

Les calins n'ont qu'on timps. Litt.: Les méchants n'ont qu'un 
temps. Le triomphe des méchants est de courte durée, 

JÎ fût nin adi ter on chat Twin on sche. Litt.: TL ne faut pas 
acheter un chat dans un ae, Conclure un marché suns con- 
maitre l'objet dont an traite, (Acad.) 

‘The eighteenth century is considered to have been tlie era for 
the Wallon language. At his period were printed. several 
operas, comedies, hymns, patriotic chants, cantatas, and erotic 
and sportive poems, Scarcely had the century commenced 
"hen. Lambert de Iickman satirized the thermal pnd mineral 
waters of the country in his poem entitled “Les aiw di 
Tonk.” This was followed by the “ Pasqu'ee Critique et Calo- 
tene so les Affaires del Medicine,” a long, amu vl elegant 
composition of an anonymous writer. Towards 1757 followed 
dramatic pieces entitled * Si Ligeoi ogagi;” by J. J. Fabry ; the 
^ Ypocontes;" by S, de Harlez; * Li Vogue di Chofontaine,” by 
do Cartier; “ Li Fiese di Hodte-si-Plou,” by Н. б, de Vivario. 
"To these poems, which were held in great esteem, the learned Jean 
































Hamal composed the scores, which were afterwards found worthy 
of the praises of Grétry. ‘There are many unpublished manu- 
se rendered. 





iain the language The Lidge word sipo, pm, 
“ proverb,” " façon de parler figurée.” Tt may, however, be etymo- 
logically the same as the German spott, mockery, scorn, Some of 
the geographical names in the Wallon district may be traced to the 
French; others to the German, Keltic, and Wallon. Such names. 
as Hive, Serd, Teux, Tif, and Toneq are said to be pure Wallon. 
The termination ter signifies “habitation,” and ie, which is 
Always joined to the name of the proprietor, or the object, as in 
Geraidrvie, Hermeie, Joupeie, denotes “ habitation” or " street," 
Tho following authors may be advantageously commuted on hia 
subject :—Cambresier, R. №. J., « Dict, Wallon Francais,” Lidge, 
1787, 8vo.; Dejardin, Jos, “ Dict, des Spots des Wallon,” Liège, 
1863, 8vo.; Dom, Jean Francois, " Dict, Roman, Wallon," etc, 
Bouillon, 1777, 4to.; Duvivier, " Wallons;” “Grandgagnage, 
J., "Vocabul des Noms Wallons des Animaux, ete, 
» 1857, 8vo.; Henaux, Ferd, * Études Historiques, ete., sur 
'allon, Lidge, 1843, 8vo ;” “Les Omnibus Wallons, ou Recueil 
Locutions Vicieuses;" Namur, 1864, 8vo. ; * Meyer, Grosses 





























des 
Conversations. Lexicon ;" Remacle, L, " Dict. Wallon Français," 











Liège, 1857, 8vo.; Simonon, C. W., “ Poćsies en Patois de Liège, 
Jricitóoe d mivies dun Glomire? Liu 1845, vo" Wal 
lonades: Poèmes, précédées par une Introduction par Alfred 
Nicolas,” Liège, 1845, уо. 
* Cowf. Simonon, 
уо. п. e 
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‘The following paper was read : 
Nores on the Wattoxs. By Joux Beppor, MD. 

Mr ideas respecting the Wallon physical type ae founded pon 
observations made at Liege, Huy and Dinant, and in smaller 
mümber at Verviers, Namur, Givet, and. Mezieres-Charleville. 
Altogether, I took note vf the hair and eyes in about 1400 people, 
Int of the measurements of the head in only ten, who were inha- 
bitants of Dinant and the neighbourhood. The description of the 
Wallon type given in the paper by Drs. Charnock and Blake ac- 
cords very well with my own opinion. It differs very markedly 
from the forms prevalentin Flanders and Brabant, Westphalia and 
the Lower Rhine ; in fact, few ethnological frontiers in Western 
Europe, I suppose, are better marked than that of the Brabançons 
and the AVallons, which is crossed by the traveller on his way 
from Mechlin, Louvain, Landen, and Tirlemont, to Liège, not- 
withstanding that Liège has long been a great commercial and 
manufacturing centre, and swarms with strangers and descend- 
ants of foreigners, whose presence tends to obscure somewhat 
the true local type. At Verviers, a little further east, and more 
among the hills, the type I speak of comes ont still more strongly, 
and the dark, or even coal-black hair of the peasants, their square 
foreheads, high cheek-bones, aquiline noses, and pointed chins 
are yery conspicuous. Not many miles further, again, as one 
quits the hills and enters the open country about Aachen, both. 
features and complexions change again, and remind one of those 
left behind in Brabant, though with certain shades of difference, 

‘To my eye this hatchet-faced Wallon type is fundamentally 
the same which prevails throughout the whole north of France, 
from Rheims to Dieppe, though it may be most. boldly and 
strongly marked in the Ardennes. It is the same which 
William Edwards called Kimrio, and which Broca and other 
French anthropologists connect with tall stature and light hair, 
contrasting it in these and other respects with the dark, short, 
Tound-headed type of central and southern France, It abounds 
in Northern Italy, is pretty common in Brittany and Cornwall, 
and seems to constitute an element of more or less importance 
inf the population of most parts of the British Isles, But whether 
there be any good ‘ground for connecting it with a light com- 
plexion and fair hair I very much doubt, Light hair is indeed, 
more frequent in the north-east than in most other parts of 
France; and it is in the north-east that the Kimrio type pre- 
vails; but even there, if we adopt the nomenclature of colours. 
whieh any Englishman would employ, the bulk of the population 
is dark-haired. The fact is (and I liave repeatedly had occasion 
to recall it to notice) that people's ideas about hair colour differ 
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more widely than is generally supposed. Observers belonging 
to а country or district where any particular hue is rare, will 
be found usually to exaggerate the prevalence of that hue among 
the people whom they observe. Thus Worsaae, coming from 
Denmark, where black hair is rare, talks of the dark hair of the 
southern English, while Frenchmen almost always think and 
speak of us as a blond-haired people. ТЕ will not do, therefore, 
to reason from a collation of the observations of several persons, 
as is often done in this matter of hair-colour, unless indeed some 
such plan as Broca’s has been adopted, for reproducing accurate. 
ideas as to the facts. 

To resume, We have in the Wallons a population which 
may be roughly described as long-headed, long-facéd, and dark- 
haired. To the east of them, in the Rhineland, are the Germans, 
broad-headed, and comparatively light-haired. То Me north 
and north-east the Flemings, Hollanders, Frisians, and West- 
phalians, all light-haired, and tending on the whole to be broad- 
headed, such tendency, however, being less marked im the 
Frisians, and perhaps in the Flemings than in the others То 
the south-west, in the plain-country of northem France, is a 
people much like to the Wallons in colour and frame of body, 
And probably also in form of head. But as we proceed westward 
to the Seine and beyond it, the hair lightens while the Norman 
impress strengthens. I need not enter into the subject of the 
distribution of hair colour on this side of the channel. 

J regard the Wallons, then, and their hilly, wooded, and 
diffieult countzy, as a Kimrio or Belgie cliff, against which the 
tide of advancing Germanism has beaten with small effect, while. 
it has swept with comparatively litle resistance over the low- 
lands of Flanders and Alsace, and penetrated into Normandy 
and Lorraine, T look upon the colour of the hair as a tolerably 
good index of the proportion of German or Scandinavian blood, 
inasmuch as it seems to lighten wherever that proportion in- 
creases, in France as well as in England or Ireland. 

It would be uncandid, however, to omit mention of certain 
points which seem to favour the view of Professor Huxley, who 
thinks the Kelts, Belge or Kimri, were the first wave of this 
Germanic tide, and a fair-haired people. The late Prof. Spring bf 
Lige, with whom I discussed the physical type of the Wallone, 
spoke of them, so far as I can recollect as long-headed, with. 
oblique eyebrows, high check-bones, prominent brows and. 
chins; but he did not recognise the long face and aquiline nose 
жа ри of te true Wallon type, and when I drow his attention 

some faces which displayed my Wallon type very strongly, 
J said they were doubtless common, tt he ought they wee 
due to a Germanic cross. This I could not agree with, as to my 
es 
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eye they were utterly un-German. But I must confess that T 
Tave seen faces in Friesland and in West Flanders (though not 
in the Rhineland), which were, except in colour, something like 
those of my hatchet-faced Wallons, though not quite so strongly 
marked. ‘The nearest approach, then, that I can make to Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s theory is as follows:—1 think it possible that 
the Wallons, together with the population of the greater part 
of France, may have been constituted as a race by the crossing 
of a dark, round-headed Ligurian breed with a fuir long-headed 
one, nearly allied to the modern Frisians, of whom the Cimbri 
of Roman history may have been the rear-guard. Such a hypo- 
thesis as this would dovetail very fairly with some of Mr, Pike's 
notions about British ethnology. But as the settlement in Gaul 
of this hypothetical xanthous Keltio or Kimrie people must haye. 
been vew ancient, I do not think the solution of the much- 
vexed question of the complexion of the Gauls would be at all 
assisted by the adoption of this view. Either changes of climate 
and habits have altered the Wallons and other Belgie Gauls 
from fair to dark-haired, since the days of Strabo and Am- 
mianus; or else they were then, as now, in the main a dark- 
haired people. I confess that Tam still more inclined towards 
the latter opinion than the former. 


‘The meeting then separated. 








Тв. 19ru, 1872, 
Sm Jons Lonsocs, Bart, M.P., ERES, Prorident, in the Chair. 
Tux Minutes of the previous Meeting were read and confirmed, 


The following new members were announced: Cinistormer 
Bowser, Esq., Cirencester ; RicnarD Josern NUX: i, Esq, M.D., 
Savannah, Georgia, United States of America ; EnwAxp Hans, 
Esq., Rydal Villa, Longton Grove, Sydenham; Jous EDWARD 
Paice, Esq, FSA, 53, Beresford Toad, Highbury, N.; and 
Jawes Peppe Srerte, Esq, M.D., B.A, 13, Charlotte Street, 
Buckingham Gate, S.W. 


The following presents were announced, and the thanks of the 
‘meeting voted to the respective donors:— 


Бок тив вадну. 
` Froth tha Ackorur.— Sitzangsberiehte der Kafserlichen Akademie der 
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Wissenschaften. Philos-Histor. Classe, 08 Band, Heft 2 and 
35 ditto, 67 Band, Heft 1, 2, and. 3; ditto, 68 Band, Heft 1. 
‘Math.-Naturw., 1870, 1 Abth., Heft 8, 9, and 10 ; 3 Abth., Heft 
9 and 10; 1871, 1 Abth., Heft 1, 2, 3, 4, and 2; 2 Abth., Heft 
1, 2, 3, 4, aud 5, Almanach 1871 

From the Soctzry.—Proceedings of the Liverpool Architectural and 
Archeological Society, 1871. 

From the Rovat Usivensrrr o Cnusriaxti.— Berctuing om Sund- 
һейийишийе cg Mediinalfrbokene L- аа 
over de Spedalske I Norge, 1 Aaret, 1869 ; Bidrag til Lymphek- 
jertlemes normale og pathologiske Anatomi, by G. Armauer 
Hansen; Generalberetning fra Gaustad Sindsspgeasy] for Aaret, 
1869. 

From the Soctery.— Bulletin de Ia Société Impériale des Naturalistes 
de Moscon, 1 and 2. 

From he Avrmon.—Man, contemplated Physically, Morally, Intel- 
lectually, and Spiritually. No. 1. By J. W. Jackson, Esq. 
From tho Rey. W. W. Newmovtp.— Bibliotheca Psychologica. By 

Dr. Grüke. 
From the Avriion.—La Race Prussienne, By M. L. A. de Quatrefages. 


The following paper was read: 











Srwcrones оъ Шлкутхівм. By H. H, Howorrm. Paxr L— 
Ох Еєктилтү АХр 8тЕйилтҮ. 





Axosc those who have advanced the cause of. science by hard 
and indefatigable work there are few that can compare with Mr. 


Darwin; whether we consider the number of new facts he has 
collected, the bold and ingenious theory he has developed, or 
the scrupulous candour, and fairness, and sobriety of his argu- 
ments, we are all, hope, agreed in honouring his name as a 
Nestor among naturalists. We are all also agreed, I hope, in the 

inion that the discussion raised in Mr. Darwin's works on the 
rigin of Species" is a purely scientific question in which we 

nothing to do with religion, which is not to be decided by 
prejudices, nor by fanaticism, but which must stand or fall by 
its inherent truthfulness or error. 

‘With perfect consistency and fairness Mr, Darwin has not 
shrunk from applying his theory to man as well as to the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. If it be true of the latter, as Mr. 
Wallace and others hold that it is, I can see nothing but pre- 
judice which ean exclude its operation from the former, and this 

ing so it becomes a question of vital interest to the students 
f our science, and not only so, but our science probably fur- 
nishes more valuable material for the solution of the problem 
than all the rest put together, 

As T have been taken to task elsewhere for not stating the 
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theory of Mr. Darwin correctly, I must begin with an exposition 
of the opinions I mean to controvert. 

I take the general theory of Evolution to be based on these 
propositions. No two individual objects in creation are alike, 
they all vary more or less from one another, f we arrange the 
whole in a series according to their affinity to one another we 
shall have a graduated series in which the variation between 
individuals, and. the variation between classes, is one of degree, 
and not of kind, and if we give time and a variety of sur- 
rounding circumstances, the same causes which are competent 
to produce the slightest variation, may gradually produce the 
greatest, This law, when applied to the varieties of life, offers 
us the simple conclusion that all may have been derived from a 
common ancestor, and if we extend the analogy of individuals 
of one family to families of one class, and classes of one kingdom, 
we shall be driven to the conclusion that they not only might 
have been so descended, but that they actually were so. I say 
this may or may not be true; it underlies the whole Darwinian 
position, and is tacitly allowed and taken for granted by Mr, 
Darwin's philosophy. 

Mr. Darwin's is a more particular and more limited form of 
this general law. In order that I may be saved from all formal 
questions I will pnt the issue as it has been put by Darwin 
himself in the preface to the last edition of his great book. Не 
says then (page 4): “In the next chapter the struggle for Exist- 
‘ence among all organic beings throughout the world which in- 
evitably follows from the high geometrical ratio of their increase, 
will be treated of. This is the doctrine of Malthus applied to 
the whole animal and vegetable kingdoms, As many more 
individuals of E species are born than can possibly survive; 
and as consequently there is a frequently recurring struggle for 
existence, it follows that any being, if it vary however sightly 
in any manner profitable to itself under the complex, and some- 
times varying conditions of life, will have a better chance of 
surviving, and thus be naturally selected.” 

In a few words, Mr. Darwin's theory is the old-fashioned 
theory of Malthus ‘pressed to its utmost limits, and is shortly, 
that in the struggle for existence that is going on everywhere, 
the weak elements go to the wall, and are gradually eliminated 
While the strong prevail and survive. And the question of 
strength or weakness is not tested solely by physical vigour, 
but by all the circumstances which give any type a better ora 
forse chance of contending with the diffinlties of the struggla 

fe. 

If Mr. Darwin had been content with this general assertion 
his theory would have been well described by the phrase “Sur- 
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vival of the Fittest" to which some Darwinians are partial, which. 
may mean much or little. As it stands it is simply an identical 
expression. That those forms of life survive which are best 
fitted to survive is a truism which the philosophy of the most 
opposite schools would willingly adopt, for it is equivalent to 
saying that white is white and grey is grey. 

“But Mr. Darwin deals with more than this mystical phrase- 
ology, and it is easy to find an issue with him. 

Having laid down his abstract proposition he proceeds to 
apply it to a number of cases,and it is in this concrete form. 
that I propose to examine it. To-day I shall be content to 
criticize one only of its factors—namely, that physical vigour, 
health and strength, in the straggle for existence, have a ten- 
dency to prevail to the exclusion and eradication of weakness 
and debility. The bold paradox I mean to is that the 
moverse is true of the majority of cases. It will be seen at once 
that this paradox is the same in substance as that maintained 
by Mr. Doubleday in his tre “Law of Population,” London, 
1893, а work written in answer to Malthus. 

The doctrine of Malthus, to which T shall confine myself, is 
that in which it is maintained that Population is stationary or 
decreasing where food is scarce and life precarious, and that it 
abounds where the opposite conditions prevail, or in other words 
that if you starve a people, pinch them in clothing, ete, they 
will not inerease in numbers, but gradually decrease, while if 
you feed them well, and house them well, your census returns 
Will be very creditable. 

‘We will begin by examining the general law, which is not 
limited in its application to man. 

‘To begin with the vegetable world, the gardener is a good 
empirical philosopher. In his experience of cultivated plants 
‘he has learnt many laws which escape the field naturalist, and. 
аз one of the main objects of his profession is to make his 
‘bear as many flowers, and as much fruit as possible, he has pro- 
bably accumulated many facts which illustrate our position, 
The gardener then tells us that when a tree is barren in nine 
cases out of ten it is so because its growth is too vigorous, and. 
it is making too much wood, and that the surest way of making 
it bear more fruit is to stint it im food or water, or to injure its 
health, etc, and the methods adopted are very various. One 
way is by pruning the roots very hand, a method especially 
efficacious with the pear and the fiz, another is to prune the 
branches very hard, which is iy with all kinds 
of plants which are wanted to bloom. r, which is a 
verbial remedy in the orchard, is to ring the trees, that is, to cut 
aring out of the bark so as to stop the flow of sap. Another, 
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chiefly in vogue in vineries, and with wall fruit, is to bend and 
twist the brinches intoas many contortions as possible with the 
same object, Another, again, is to turn the plants when the 
wood is ripe into the frost, and to keep them there a long time. 
All these plans are more or less efficacious. The rationale of 
everyone of them is the mutilation, or starving, or weakening of 
the tree, in order to make it fruitful. If we adopt the opposite 
course what is the result? Our camellias, which have set hun 
dreds of bloom buds in the autumn, will discard them rapidly 
if we stimulate the plant by feeding it, or giving it heat sutli- 
cient to induce a winter growth. The buds will fall off in 
myrinds, and leaves and branches sprout out everywhere, The 
same is ‘notoriously the case with peaches ; the fruit that best 
tests the gantener’s skill aud patience, Orchids refuse to 
bloom if supplied with food and moisture, while if allowed to 
dry and shrivel away to the point of death they will throw out 
spikes of bloom; the same is true of cacti, and in fact of all 
kinds of plants, I know, in a greater or less d But we 
may go further.’ ‘The double flower is a distorted form produced 
by cultivation, te, by abundant food and decent corto d 
the double flower the reproductive organs are altered, and often 
absent, and no seed is produced, Now it is curious that one of 
the first effects of taking our wild flowers into the green-house 
is to make them grow double, and cease to bear seed. ‘Thus it 
is that our double garden daisy grow out of the wild daisy, and 
the chrysanthemum out of the ox-eye; and where the effect is 
ot great enough to affect the flower it often affects the fruit, 
The coarse little shrivelled melons, cucumbers, and oranges, 
growing on wounded, dried up, and paralyzed branches, are full 
of seed; while the fleshy giants that have ben well tended and 
fed have hardly any seed at all in them. "he same is the case 
with grapes, and the small grape that forms the domestic cur- 
rant, The green-house is notoriously n bad place to ripen seed 
in, and so is the highly cultivated garden, ‘The wild kale that 
grows on wild exposed rocks has a few ragged hard leaves, and 
A tick panacle of seed; while the eabbages in our gardens hardly 
Dear any at all. 

Mr. has cited one or two cases on the other side, of 
which the most striking is the case of the cereals which are 
notoriously heavily weighted with grain, and this chiefly due, 
he contends, to the heavy manuring and careful cultivation they 
have boen subject to. But the cereals are cases that 1 should 
quote to prove my own position ; with highly cultivated, thickly 
planted wheat, there must be a terrible struggle going on for 
Tight and air with the leaves, and for food with the. interlaced 
and thickly tangled roots of a myriad of neighbours which press 
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upon each individual on every side, and cause the stubble to 
become very matted, a very different condition from that of the 
wild wheat of Thibet, The same argument applies to rice, and 
to other crops which are planted thickly, and which, in the 
phraseology of farmers, exhaust the land, So furas my ex- 
perience goes, the evidence of cultivated plants is decidedly 
overwhelming against Mr. Darwin, and in favour of my position 
that the weak, the ill-fed, and the pinched, are the most fertile, 
Our means of testing wild plants is not so great. A corres- 
pondent of. Nature calls attention to a fact which strongly cor- 
Toborates me. He refers to the notorious fact that the money 
worts (he might have quoted the strawberry, the ivy, or an 
other creeping plant equally well) will hardly bloom’ at all if 
allowed to sprawl in all directions, taking root, and therefore 
nourishment at every joint, while if the suckers are spread ont 
‘on slabs of stone so that the whole plant has to bo nourished 
from the mother root, it will bear abundantly. Among weeds 
like groundsel and dandelion, the most abundant and fertile 
seed is scattered by those living on the edges of the common, 
weakly plante rooted among stones, and ina poor soil, Beech 
trees growing in rich pastures ripen little mast, the husks 
having no kernels. Oaks and firs bear the most fruit on ru 
exposed situations, or where tho subsoil is poor and gravelly. 
So that wo may infer that what is true of cultivated plants is 
equally true of wild ones, 

Mr. Doubleday in the postscript to his second edition quotes 
two facta which have an analogous bearing with the preceding, 
namely, that grafts from a dying tree strike with far more oor 
tainty than those from a tree in full vigour, and that seeds 
Which have been kept some time germinate in tho majority of 
cases far more surely than those that are recent, He also says 
that pear and apple trees bear most profusely just before they 
die, and that after severe winters, of which that of 1836 and 
1837 was a notorious example, grass and other vegetables grow 
at an immensely increased mate. All these facts point in one 
direction only. 

Tet ws now tum from the vegetable world to the animal, 
Stockkeepers and breeders have aceumulated much sound expe- 
rience on the subject, which corroborates that of gardeners in 
regard to plants. It is a golden rule with them to keep their 
animals weak, and in a state of depletion, if they wish them to 
breed freely. Pure breeds are seldom very fruitful; they are 
notoriously pampered and highly fed, and when prize s 
homs and southdowns are turned into coarse pastures where 
kyloes and mountain sheep might feel it a luxury to live, but 
where their round sides are speedily denuded of flesh, they breed. 
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much more readily; the sume is true of horses. Mr. Double 
day quotes the case of a highly bred blood mare, which for a 
length of time appeared to be incurably barren, and from which 
the owner naturally desired to obtain a breed, rendered fertile, 
and ultimately the dam of a numerous progeny, by being lites 
milly put to the plough and cart, fed sparingly, and worked 
down to a state of extreme leanness and temporary exhaustion, 
He goes on to say in the sheep, however, this principle of in- 
crease or decrease is most nicely developed. It is invariably 
found that if over-fed sterility is the consequence, On the 
other band, in accordance with the leanness of the animal a 
Produce of one, two, or three lambs takes place. Upon their 
iowledge of this fact the improvers of the breed of this animal 
are accustomed to act. In order to afford the best chance of a 
perfect animal it is believed that a. produce of one lamb at a 
birth is desirable, and this the breeders of sheep contrive to 
secure by apportioning the food of the ewe to such a nicety that, 
avoiding sterility on the one hand, and a double or triple birth 
on the other, a single lamb is almost invariably the offspring of 
the animal so limited. Tt is also a fact known to stock-farmers 
‘that during severe seasons, when food is scarce, most lambs are 
‘on the average produced. Mild open winters are not favour- 
able to the increase of sheep, because during such winters. 
is plentiful. Farriers, I am told, very often bleed horses and 
cattle which are stubbornly sterile to induce fertility. 

If we tun from domestic animals to semi-wild and only par- 
tially reclaimed ones we find that the same rule applies. I prefer 
to quote directly from Mr. Darwin, who has on this branch of 
the inquiry furnished us, as he so often does, with the best 
materials for an answer to himself” 1n thi ras le les cones 
pletely answers an opponent of mine in Nature, Dr. Tait, who 
accuses me of misreading the rationale of the evidence, “The 
most remarkable cases, however, are afforded by animale kept 
in their native country, which, although perfectly tamed, quite 
healthy, and allowed. some freedom, are absolutely incapable of. 
breeding” “Rengger, who in Paraguay particularly attended to 
this subject, specifies six quadrupeds in this condition, and he 
mentions two or three others which most rarely breed. Mr. 
Bates, in his admirable work on the Amazons, strongly insists 
on similar cases, and he remarks that the fact of thoroughly 
tamed wild animals and birds not breeding when kept by the 
Indians cannot be wholly accounted for by their negligence or 
indifference, for the turkey is valued by them, and the fowl has 
been adopted by the remotest tribes. In almost every part of 
‘the world, for instance, in the interior of Africa, and in several 
of the Polynesian islands, the natives are extremely fond of 
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taming the indigenous quadrupeds and birds, but they rarely or 
E Ue neu them to breed.” Mr. Darwin continues 
his illustrations of this fact through many closely packed pages, 
after which he adds the following comment (see “Variation 
of Animals and Plants under Domestication”), vol. ii, р. 158: 
“We feel at first naturally inclined to attribute the result to 
loss of health, or at least ‘to loss of vigour; but this view can 
hardly be admitted, when we reflect how healthy, long-lived 
зз rigorous many animals ane under captivi, euch as pra, 
and hawks when used for hawking, chetahs when used for hunt- 
ing, and elephants. ‘The reproductive organs themselves are 
not diseased, and the diseases from which animals in menageries 
usually perish, are not those which in any way affect their fer- 
tility, No domestic animal is more subject to disease than the 
sheep, yet it is remarkably fertile” Mr. Darwin, with equal 
clearness and conclusiveness, decides that this. sterility cannot 
be due to a failure of sexual instincts, change of climate, or want. 
of food, and he concludes that certain changes of habits and of. 
life affect in an inexplicable manner the powers of reproduction. 
However inexplicable the manner of its operation may be, it 
seems to me to be impossible to evade the conclusion that the 
causa cousans of the sterility is that Lam arguing for in this 
Paper—namely, a more luxurious habit, a more vigorous health, 
û less precarious existence, induced by the care and attention of 
domesticators. If we turn from domestic and semi-domestic 
animals to wild ones, our facts are, of course, less numerous. 
Lovers of hinds have remarked that after certain severe winters, 
in which almost all the small birds have been killed off, 
they have been replaced in a season or two at an astonishing 
rate by the recuperative vigour of the survivors who have mean- 
while been reduced to the verge of death by starvation. Fish 
that visit the sea, like salmon, do not breed when in high 
condition, strong with the good living they have enjoyed in salt 
water, but spawn when they have become meagre and thin after 
à long sojourn and comparative fast in fresh water. Hil i 
animals breed at a senson when they are reduced by their long 
sleep and fast to a very thin and weak condition, and we explain. 
in the same way the much wider fact thet it is immediately after 
the frost has gone, and before the animal world has had time to. 
recover from its hardships that the breeding seasons begins, 
and so we might continue our examples. Mr. Wallace met my 
arguments on this point in a very Johnsonian way. I vill 
quote his expression, and the answer I gave him, which will do 
equally for others who take the same view. He said that when. 
1 produced an area in which all the animals were diseased and 
decrepit, and the strong and healthy ones lad disappeared, then he 
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‘would credit my theory. Freplied that this was no fair statement of 
Tay position. "That I never maintained that the toothless tiger 
which cannot seize its prey will be the mother of a numerous 
progeny. She can do nothing but die, but that as a general 
Jaw the more weak and ill-fed individuals are more prolific than 
the strong and well fed. 

Mr. Darwin met the arguments of Doubleday and others 
in a very different manner. He quotes a few instances 
which seem to tell against them, but he, too, ignores the vastly 
greater number he had himself quoted on the other side, a por- 
tion of which I have given you to-night. The eases he quotes 
are very few, and they seem to be very unfortunate. The ferret 
breeds well in confinement, no doubt, but then the ferret is kept 
in a state of extreme depletion, in order that it may be always 
hungry and ready to lunt. ‘The domestic fowl, we are told, 
much more abundantly in confinement when it is well cared for 
than in the wild state. There is an easy answer to this—the 
eggs of the domestic fowl are abstracted as fast as laid, and 
every binl-nesting boy knows that if the same plan is adopted 
NIU wild binds that they also will continuo to lay. Tn fact, the 
wilder kinds of fowl,like game, will often make a nest in a 
‘wood, or under a hedge, and it is then found that, very like the 
wild fowl, they lay enough eges to form a sitting, and no more. 
‘The case of the rabbit seems a strong one, but even here it is 
an undoubted fact that rabbits which breed at a prodigious rate 
are not those which are found near rich. feeding grounds, there. 
they are comparatively sterile. It is on the most barren sand 
hills near the sea, where food is poor and scarce, that they teem 
in myriads. The case of the sheep may be met in Mr. Darwin's 
own words previously quoted, “No domestic animal is more 
subject to disease than the sheep, yet it is remarkably fertile" 

I take it, therefore, that the animal world in general fully 
corroborates the vegetable world in its evidence on the question 
at issue. We will now turn to the most conclusive and un- 
answerable case of man himself, I cannot, i» auch а question, 
put man in a kingdom separate to himself, believing as I do 
that he is influenced by very much the same laws as the vege- 
table and animal kingdoms, but I detach him in this paper from 
the rest, simply becanse our evidence about him is so much 
more abundant. To begin with individuals. Medical men, 
upon whose judgment T can thoroughly rely, tell me in con’ 
firmation of the dicta of Mr. Doubleday, that it is a recognised 
law of life with them that semi-convalescent ile, and those 
only just recovering from prostrating diseases Like fever plague, 
ete., are very fertile. It is proverbial with midwives that the 
sume is true of consumptive people. 
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Jf we compare as classes tle rich and well-to-do around us, 
especially those where the condition of prosperity has lasted 
for two or three generations, with the pauper population of our 
alleys we shall find that the rate of increase of the latter is 
much greater than that of the former. That in the houses 
where the word want is absurdly unknown, we have few olive 
branches round the table, while in the cellar dwellings near the 
drains they so abound that they may with great propriety be 
rather styled holly branches, and this, notwithstanding two im- 
portant elements which. ought theoretically to tell so much in 
favour of the well-to-do. One of these is the economical one that 
prudential restraint (a favourite doctrine of some philosophers) 
if feasible, may be expected to be put in force, not by the rich, 
who often wish for children, but by the poor who have too many. 
‘The other a physiological reason. lt is well known that with 
rare exceptions à woman does not become pregnant so long as 
she continues to suckle her last child. Now, among the poor 
almost every mother suckles her children, while among the rich 
the number of mothers that do so is limited. Not as is often 
supposed because of mere fastidiousness, but because they secrete 
little or no milk, so that the condition favourable to pregnancy 
occurs ata much earlier date after childbirth among the rich 
than among the poor. The fact of poor fare inducing fertility 
is an old enough fragment of philosophy. The following extract. 
from one of Marston's plays, written in the seventeenth century, 
which was pointed out to me by a friend whom I have previously 
named here, puta the problem rather humorously: “IP Sir 
Amorous would have children, let him lie on a mattrass, plough, 
or thresh, eat onions, garlic, and leek porridge, Pharaoh and 
his council were. mistaken in their device to hinder the increase 
of procreation of the Israelites by enforcing them to much labour 
of body, and to feed hard with beets, garlic, onions (mieats that 
make the original man most sharp and taking) He should 
have given batley-bread, lettuce, melons, cucumbers, huge store 
of veal and fresh beef, blown up their flesh, held them from ex- 
reise, addled them in feathers, and most severely seen them 
drunk once a day, then would they at their best have 

but wenches, and in short time their generation would have 
enfeebled to nothing” (* The Parasitaster, or the Fawn,” a comedy 
by John Marston. Collection of old English plays. London, 
1814, vol. ii). 

Sir Thomas Brown tells us, in his “ Hydriotaphia,” old families 
last not three oaks. I find the following passage’ in a work 
written by M. Muret so long ago as 1766, quoted in the article 
on population in the * Encyclopedia Britannica;" speaking of 
the extreme healthiness of the Pays de Vaud, he says, “Whence 
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comes it that the country, where children escape the best from 
the dangers of infancy, and where the mean life, whatever 
way the calculation is made, is higher than in any other, should 
be precisely that in which ‘the fecundity is the smallest . 
Twill hazard а conjecture, which however I give only as suci 
Is it not that in order to maintain in all places à proper equili- 
bium of population God has wisely ordered things in such a 
manner that the force of life in each country should be èn the in- 
verse ratin of its fecundity,” ete, ete. This seems to forestall 








ith the proof, trusting in the main to 
‘Mr. Doubleday for my facts. Р 

He repeats the well known remark that our peerage and 
daronetage are not old, and that ut few of the old Tudor nobi- 
ity, and almost as few of the representatives of the original 
creation of baronets survive. Out of 394 peers in Parliament 
in 1897, 272 had been created during the previous eighty years. 
Between the year 1611, when baronetcies were first created, 
and 1837, 753 became extinct, and counting all the baronets 
living at the latter date, together with those who had been made 
peers, they only exceeded the number of extinct ones by twenty- 
three. Of the original creation only thirteen remained, while 
of the vast numbers James I made during his lifetime only 
thirty-nine remained. So that unless. there had been. 
fresh creations both orders must have been all but extinct. As 
it may be said that this was cansed by laws of primogeniture 
(although no title becomes extinct as long as any descendant of 
the original holder of it in the male line survives) it will be 
well to quote other cases. Amelot, writing of Venice, reckoned 
that there were 2,500 nobles who had voices in the council. 
Addison adds that in his day there were only 1,500, notwith- 
standing the addition of many new families since that time. He 
says it is very strange that with this advantage they are not 
able to keep up their numbers, considering that the nobility 
spreads equally through all the brothers, and. that so very few. 
are destroyed by the wars of the republic. Malthus, in his 
“Essay on Population," p. 278, says the same in regard to the 
Tich bourgeoisie of Berne, quoting statistics in his own support. 
But the same thing was known long before this. Tacitus men- 
tions how in the days of Claudius not only had the old patri- 
cians of the earlier monarchy and republic decayed away and 
become nearly extinet, but that even the newer creations of 
Julius Cæsar and Augustus had gone the same way. Dr. Wallace. 
‘has many pages of illustration from ancient: writers to show how 
the luxurious and well-to-do classes rapidly disappedred in the 
great centres of Greek and Roman culture. The ks in 
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‘Egypt, the dominant caste of Turks in Europe, and of Manchu 
‘Tartars in China, all prove the sume great fact. The result, then, 
of the general experience of the highest ranks in different na- 
tions, living under various conditions of life, among whom plenty 
and ease abound, who ought, according to the Malthusian doc- 
trine; to be stocking the waste places of the earth, is that tl 
are only kept alive by a constant recruiting and infusion of fresl 
"blood from below. It may be urged that these are not fair ex- 
amples—these are luxurious people whose big dinners and di 
draughts have made them decrepit. It is well, therefore, that 
we should extend our survey somewhat further. ‘Mr. Doubleday, 
fortunately, has dug much deeper, 3 

The free burghers of Newcastle were a privileged and rich 
body of tradesfolk and artizans, They formed a close trades- 
union to which admission was to be had by outsiders by servi- 
tude as apprentices only. Doubleday has collected evidence to 
show that they were constantly diminishing in numbers, a de- 
crease, be it remarked, accompanied by a more than corres- 

mding increase among the people of Newcastle outside the 
Pargese clement, vcttious pendent to this- statement îs thë 
fact that since the loss of their privileges the burgesses have 
begun to increase'at a much more rapid rate. 

At Berwick, an adjoining town to Newcastle, with similar bur- 
gesses, differing only in not being wealthy and privileged, there 
is a marked contrast in the rate of increase, while in other pri- 
Yileged boroughs, such as Durham, Carlisle, and many more (seo 
Doubleday, op. cit. 62) there has been a stationary or decreasing 
number of freemen. 

If we take communities of men like the Quakers, among whom 
poverty is hardly known, who nearly all marry, and marry early, 
and who until lately seldom abandoned their sect, we sl 
find a-general agreement among those best able to judge that 
they have not increased in numbers. 

In America, before the civil war, while the slaves were in- 
creasing rapidly; the free blacks were decreasing, I am told by 
muillowners and others that the vast increase of population that 
has occurred in Lancashire of late years has not been among the 
indigenous stock of the country, who are a comparatively sta- 
tionary element, but among the Trish and semi-Irish inhabitants 
of the lower quarters of the large towns. It is notorious how. 
crowded with children these low and miserable neighbourhoods 
arp compared with the richer quarters, and how few of the wo- 
men there are barren. If we extend our view to isolated por- 
tions of the community, we shall be forced to admit that this 
fertility is due entirely to the poor food and miserable living of 
these increasing elements. 
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One of the poorest and most destitute portions of the earth's 
surface is that comprised in the Scottish Hebrides. A miserable 
climate is supplemented by a scarcity of food and a want of 
clothing. Formerly the on maintained a decent exist- 
ence by the manufacture of kelp, but the introduction of ата 
and of free trade ruined the Kelp trade, and a busy population 
Ras gradually reduced to the abject condition now existing at 
Skye, Lewes, ete. The conditions are those that in Mr, Malthus’ 
View ought to militate against an increase of population, and yet 





seem that the average of each family in Ulva and Tiree is a little 
over six, that is, father and mother and four children. The 
births în Rasay and Rona for the three years before the report 





Words, that in the former, where the population was in constent 
danger of dying out for want of nutriment, and barely continued 
to exist, where the failure of the potatoe crop or the decline of 
the market for | kyloes brought famine to their the wretched. 
Population had increased between 1755 and 1841 at the astound. 
Ing rate of 126 per cent, while in the eastern parishes there was. 
a erroe dari the ane per е санат рай 

In Ireland we have а country whose circumstances are very 
similar. "In 1837, out of a population of 8,000,000, no less td 
2000000 vere wandering and bouseless mendicants, sulsisting 
ou charity. Dwelling for the most part in mud cabins, withoot 
Window or chimney save a hole in the wall or rof, and shivering 
Cer a eat fire, they lived almost wholly on potatoes, Evers 
edible besides—including wheat, tarley, peas, beans, butter, Deck, 
and bacon—was exported from the country, and’ under’ evel, 
conditions what do we find to be the rate of increase of the inha 
Ваша ?. Between 1695, when the population was estimated by. 
Captain Smith at 1,034,102, and 1831, when the census tetany 
made it 7,734,365, there was an increase of 750 per cent. an as. 
ling result, and more astounding stil if we consult the table 
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In Sadlers answer to Malthus there are some interesting. 
tables about the number of children born in years of scarcity 
and those of plenty, from which it appears that, notwithstanding 
that the latter are marked by a greater number of marriages, the 
former are marked by a greater number of births. In 1846, a very 
‘prosperous and cheap year, there was an increase of 3,500 in the 
number of marriages and a decrease of 200 in the births the fol- 
lowing year. In 1847 eame the potatoe disease and famine and. 
bank crisis, so that in the next six quarters there was a decrease. 
of 2,000 in the number of marriages, while in the last three 
quarters of 1848 and the first three of 1849, when this decrease 
in the marriages ought to have begun to tell, there was an in~ 
crease of 2,650 in the births. 

Again, from 1488 to 1650 there cannot be much doubt that 
the population of England was rapidly diminishing. The con- 
temporary writers and the Statute Book are full of proofs of the 
fact. During the same period there can be as little doubt that 
‘wealth was more generally diffused in England than at any other 
time. Acts of Parliament to limit wages and luxury, acts whose 
preambles set out the exceeding plenty then. prevailing, are not. 
io le mistaken. Fortescue mentions that the land was full of 
rich men. Many yeomen could spend £100 a year, equivalent. 
to at least £600 a-year now, He says they were rich in gold 
and silver, drank no water, ent plenty of all kinds of flesh and 
fish, wore fine woollen apparel, ete., ete., and he especially com- 
pares the wealth of the English with the poverty of the French, 
An artisan earned in three or four days what would buy a sheep, 
a calf, or a quarter of barley or malt. Wine and beer were then 
common drinks of the people. An Act of the 24th of Henry VIIE 
declares beef, mutton, pork, and veal to be the ordinary food of 
the poorer sort, and so we might go on for pages quoting facts 
that show that at this period st: English history, d ae 
Tation was rapidly diminishing, wealth and plenty were generally 

Leaving these realms and crossing the channel, let us return 
with Mr. Doubleday to the north of Germany. We there find 
the land barren and the people poor, but crowded. In Bohemia, 
with its cold climate and its inhabitants feeding sparingly on 
poor diet of barley, ontmenl, potatoes, and milka, we have a popu- 

ition of 3,885 to a square German mile. In Silesia, where the 
climate is much milder and the erops better, but the people are 
very poor and badly fed, 4,090 in the sume area; while in. 
Bavaria, which is rich and prosperous, the population is only 
1,980 fo a square mile. In France, ‘whence Doubleday has 
collected much valuable information, I will only quote one re- 
mark taken from a work of Mr, Thornton's on over-population, 
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In the Département du Nord, which contains most of the seats 
both of the French cotton manufacturers and of French destitu- 
tion, population increases at a rate considerably more than 
double the average rate of the whole kingdom, or about 13 per 
vent. ín ten years. 

In Italy (excluding Naples, the most marked example, per- 
haps, of all, but about which statistics are wanting), Italy, where 
the country population is so well-to-do and has a climate which 
favours man in many respects, the average number of births to a 
‘marriage is three only, a proportion below that of any other Euro- 
‘pean country, perhaps, except the equally well favoured Provence, 

Tn Holland and Belgium, where we have a very rich soil very 
highly cultivated, where the law favours the division of property, 

where we are so often told by travellers that populati 
abounds, it is only 1,800 to the square English league, while in 
Treland, one-fourth of which was bog, it amounted in 1837 to 
2,991 persons to the square league, 

"America has sometimes been cited on the other side, but with 
‘very great perversity. In America the poprlation has increased 
immensely from emigration and at an immense rate among the 
newer inhabitants, those whose first years of American life are 
‘those of hard toil and harassing struggle with Nature, Tt is no- 
torious that in Kentucky and in the older parts of New England 
‘the rate of increase of the population is very moderate ; indeed, 
while the great cities, which are even more crowded with abject 
poverty than those of Europe, notwithstanding the Utopian lati- 
tudes in which they are situated, are increasing rapidly and 
chiefly among the Irish inhabitants. 

"The increase of the black population of the States is at a re- 
markable rate, if we are to be guided by the notions of Malthus ; 
and this increase lis continued since emancipation, as the recent 
census shows, so that it cannot be due to the interested motives 
of the slave-ovners, as some would urge. 

Та China and Japan cattle and sheep are almost unknown, in 
India the Brahmins forbid the eating of flesh, so that we have 
in these areas populations living on vegetable food, and chiefly 
on rice. However travellers may otherwise differ, they are all 

d in describing the miserably poor and wretched condition 
of the inhabitanjs of these areas; they agree also in describing 
their wonderful fecundity and numbers; they are ‘ked most 
closely on the rivers, and where a poor fish diet is their ordinary. 
fare. If it were not for wholesale infanticide it would be hard 
tosee how the Chinese householder could live. In India, in the 
old province of Bengal, where the universal food is rice, the aver- 
age of population reaches the immense total of 2,166 persons to 
each square league of land. 
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TE we compare these areas with similarly situated areas else- 
where, where animal food is generally eaten, with South America, 
or Russia, or Turkestan, beyond the Oxus, we shall find a mar- 
vellous contrast. In the Tatter the population is very sparse, and 
the rate of increase very slow. And where we hive any facts 
about semi-savage tribes who have changed their mode of living 
from n pastoral to a settled state, and have discarded the crook 
for the plough, such as the Tehuvashes, Bashkirs, ete.,we shall 
find that synchronous with this change there was also n sudden 
increase in the census returns. These subjects of the Czar, who 
are now very fertile, were until about a hundred years ago very. 
much the reverse, 

‘We have now taken a rapid survey of civilised and uncivilised 
communities, and we ought to complete it by a similar survey of 
savage tribes, but unfortunately our facts are not so easy to find. 
among these. What facts we have tend to corroborate our posi- 
tion entirely. Thus Lieutenant Masters, in a paper read before 
our society not long ago on the Patagonians, told us that it was. 
the custom for the women among them, when they had been 
with the men, to get Med, as they believed it made them fertile, 
Mr. Price told us the same of the Quissama tribe in Madagascar. 
Neither of these races have been sophisticated with the philo- 
sophy that is popular in Europe, and their evidence is a most 
valuable empirical supportto ourposition. It agrees so completely. 
with the theories put in practice by both gardeners and stock- 
keepers, and to which I have already alluded. 

T shail deal more in detail with the several causes that have 
extinguished races in my next paper of this series. There is one 
of them which comes opportunely here. Mr. Wallace was sar- 
castio in his observations upon me because I attributed the ex- 
tinction of the Hottentots to the greater luxury of their lives 
having induced sterility among them. I believe this position, 
notwithstanding the unphilosophical sneers about it, to be most 
reasonable. We have parallel cases in Tasmania and New Zea- 
lend, where the race has undoubtedly diminished, and very fast, 
chiefly because of the barrenness of the women. In New Zen- 
land the facts have been collected by Mr. Fenton in a most in- 
teresting paper entitled “Observations on the State of the Abo 
riginal Tohabitants of New Zealand, Auckland, 1859.” From 
this I quote: ^ The usual number of barren to productive females 
is 20 in 487, or 1 in 24°35. Among the Maoris the numbers are 
155 in 444 or 1 in 286, manifesting that the general presence of 
the procreative power among the Maori females is slightly more 
than one-ninth of that among females belonging to communities 
of which the population is increasing” (op. cif.28). Again," The 
unfrnitfulness of women is likewise a recent characteristic. if the 
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Maories ate to he believed when speaking on this subject. And 
this must De o, otherwise itis impossible to account for the great. 
increase of the population during the twenty generations which 
the Maoris have passed through in this country, an increase 

ich has taken place notwithstanding the considerable expen- 
diture of life caused by perpetual wars and in spite of the con- 
stant operations of numerous other influences calculated to check 
the increase of numbers and shorten the duration of life. ‘The 
rude forefathers of the hamlet’ were, according to the universal 
consent of their existing representatives, blessed with prolific 
wives, and not seldom with several all producing simultaneously. 
Absence of issue from a union was not indeed unknown in for- 
mer times, but the desire of children was always strong in the 
‘breast of the Maori female, and she was usually held in respect 
according to the number of children with which she had strength- 
ened the tribe.” 

"The only cause I can assign for this increased sterility is that 

le fun of by Mr, Wallace, namely, the contact of European 
civilization, The same was true also in Tasmania, where tho 
greatest perseverance was used to induce tlio fow surviving na- 
tives to breed, and without avail, and those who believe that 
man physically is only a member of the great animal kingdom 
will have no diffculty surely in accepting that as true of him 
that is true of all other forms of life, namely, that luxury makes. 
him sterile and want fertile. 

T must now briefly co ome remarks made by Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer on this question, to which a correspondent of 
Nature has called my attention. 

If T understand Mr. Spencer's argument rightly, it amounts 
to this, tht Doubleday’s facta are correct, but that his inferences 
are not so, and that the true explanation of them is found in the 
general law that animals propagate in the inverse ratio of their 
nervous and mental development, that in fact the simplest 
structures are the most prolife, Doubleday has himself con 
dered this theory in the postscript to his thin] edition, and made 
some apposite remarks about it, He says with some reason that 
it may be perfectly true that the simpler structures are more 
prolific than the more elaborately organised structures, but it by 
no means follows that the simplicity of the structure is the cause 
of the fecundity.” In the economy of nature a million blades of 
grass are wanted for one tree, and hundreds of herrings only 
make a mouthful for a porpoise, and as there is a greater need 
ES. is Ee uw "which supplies that need. 

, It is not difficult to test Mr. Spencer's position, Are the 
difio Trish, Chinese, and Hindoos inferior mentally and im nerv- 
‘ous development to the New Zealanders, the American Indians, 
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or the Hottentots? Are the English and Americans inferior 
mentally to the Spaniards or the Turks, or are their brains less 
in bulk? Ts the shorthom or southdown more gifted with ner- 
vous and mental attributes than the Kyloe and the mountain 
sheep? Do the semi-domesticated animals mentioned in such 
Frofusion by Mr. Darwin gain so much in mental and nervous 
development ato chek their powers Of reproduetion altogether, 
‘as compared with their wild relatives who have to exercise all their 
ingenuity and skill in catching their food? Is the deer more 
telloctual than the greyhound or tho rhinooeros than tho shep- 
herd's dog? Does ringing a tree or cutting its roots increase ita 
complexity of structure?’ Does removing it to the greenhouse 
do s01 Do not battling with difficulties and struggling for exist- 
ence tend to increase rather than deercase the nervous development 
and structural complezity of an organism } T take it that there can 
only be one answer to these queries, and that answer adverse to 
Mr. Spencer, 

Tn conclusion, I must state the result of the evidence I have 
collected in this paper, in which I have not knowingly shirked. 
or evaded one difliculty, aud. in doing so I cannot but conclude 
that sterility is induced. by vigorous health and by a plentiful 
supply of the necessaries of life, while fertility is induced by 
Want and debility, and that this law acts directly against Mr, 
Darwin's theory, in that it is constantly recruiting the wenk and 
the decrepit ai tie expense of the hearty and vigorous, and is 
constantly working against the favourite seheme of Mr, Darwin, 
that in the struggle for existence the weak are always being 
eliminated by the strong, I am aware that I only meet one 
factor in Mr. Darwin's argument. I hope, with your permission, 
to traverse the whole field he has occupied in future papers. 
‘The next one will be on “ The Substitution of Types.” 








Disovssiox. 


Mr. Heours thought that the subject brought forward by Mr. 
Howorth offered interesting matter for discussion, and was fairly put, 
but protested against the proposition which the author combated 
being im any way identified with the views of Mr. Darwin. Mr. 
Darwin dd oot hold that the race wlih preriled were esci 

larger or stronger, but simply that they had the greatest total of ad- 
vantages for holding their own under the conditions in which tey 
wero placed. Tt was not always necessary for the survival of araco 
that they should have a very numerous progeny ; for instance, the 
passenger pigeon produced very few young in its whole life, while tho 
salmon, which had so many enemies from the time it was spawned 
that the mee would stand a poor chance of surviving if it had not an 
‘almost innumerable offspring, produced its tens of thousands every 
year. The plant that needs a special combination of soil and weather. 
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‘to sow itself, or forms the food of many animals, must produce many 
seeds. ‘The proposition laid down by the author he understood to be, 
that conditions which weakened the individuals tended to make those 
individuals more fertile ; and in reply to that, Mr. Hughes went on to 
show that the cases adduced by the author did not bear out this 
view. ‘The gardener who prunes and gashes his plants, or removes 
them to other soils does so, not to weaken the plant, but to cut off the 
undue development of that part which would interfere with the pro- 
duction of what he requires, Tn the cauliflower and wheat, he wanta 
more flower and seed; in cabbage and grass, more leaf.” Fat and 
heavy eattlo are produced by artificial means, und would not survive 
ima stato of nature, In the case of fowls, man has selected certain 
breeds for Inying, kos, and of course, knowing that over feedin 
jurious, does not feed his laying-hons in the sume way us those ho 
‘wishes to fatten ; but no amount of cutting down their food would 
make a Brakmapootra lay like a spangled Hamburgh, Ho did not 
believe that any race actually stinted for food was more prolific than 
the same race under healthy conditions with enough food. In tho 
ease of man, many avtifiial croinastancen hd. ts be consid 
Among those who had a hand, rough life, tho sickly young received 
^no eure, died olf, and. so those. Sho ware lft wer th moe vigorous 

id grew up to propagate a vigorous mee. Other cases adduced 
Tight be explained by fhe hereditary habit of the dime fani 
organs; and others, such. as that of. tho Maories and the wild eattlo 
of England, by the too close breeding in and in, when, from various 
„causes, tho raco had become too small to allow of greater choice, 

Mr. Lewis, while thinking with the author of tho paper that the 
theories commonly called Darwinian had boon pushed by some people 
to unreasonable conclusions, could not but agree with the President 
that the author appearod to be confounding various conditions which 
Nero not necewarily tho same, Tho principal thing proved by tho 
‘Paper appeared to him to be that an artificial stato was less favourable 
to propagation either of man or beast tlian a natural state, 

Dr. Cuanxock said, according to the author of the papár, the 
Poorly-fed aro tho most fertile. Did he also mean that thers was 
greater longevity mnong them? He (Dr, Charnock) thought that the 
term * poorly-fed” was sometimes applied to. those who lived upon a. 
Yogetablo diet ; but if an Irishman consumed eight pounds of potatoes. 
daily, it might perhaps be equal to a pound of dosh consumed by 


anybody elo. 
Quali id tat Mr. Hovonth lad endesvoured to maintain. 
the bold assumption that species of the animal and vegetable king- 
doms are multiplied by their weakest and most delicate individ 

in opposition to Mr. Darwin, who refers to th and fittest 
that power of reproduction. Mr. Quaritch considered that the theories 
of those two gentlemen would not be found upon close inspection to 
differ very materially, although Mr. Howorth had osaggorated his 
сазо by selecting the plant grown on poor soil, and the under-fed, do- 
licate ‘man, or other auimal It is really the hardy plaut; as dis- 
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tinguished alike from the finest and showiest and the puniest and 
‘weakest, which best propagates its kind. And it is also the hardy 
human pair, in most cases underfed—that is, sul upon a 
minimum of food—which reproduces our own species, Tho fact is 
such, not because the bardy individuals are in a condition of so-called. 
semi-starvation, but because the struggle for existence has steeled 
their frame, and a rigorous abstemiousness precludes any of those un- 
necessary outgrowths—tho result of a more generous. diet—whieh 
‘weaken the body and require to bo fod. Naturo will most readily 

до species under conditions in which its laws are most, closely 
Followed ; and it cannot. bo doubted that the reproductive power lies 
in the healthiest and strongest individuals of every kind—not in the 
finest-looking, nor in the weakest, | Over-eediug and starvation aro 
punished by diseno and death (Ril living induce аш imposing 
show of health ; but it is extreme frugality which bestows a maximum 
of prooreative powor. Mr. Quaritch repeated his opinion that Mr. 
Howorth and Mr. Darwin dilfored in little moro than words, their 
facts and real conclusions being similar, 

After a fow romarks by the President, Dr. King, Mr. Charlesworth, 
‘and Captain Burton, 

Mr. Howonzn replied. Ho sald the discussion has been chiefly one 
about forms, and has not met tho points raised by the paper. The 
author does not contend against the notion that the fittest forms of 
life for surviving survive, This is a truism which every natural phil 
sopher from Aristotle downwards would willingly admit ; and the grave 
fault of most Darwininns is to mistake this identical expression for Mr. 
Darwin's position, Mr, Darwin's concreta examples of this Jaw furnish 
grounds for criticism jand it is theso concreto examples that wero chiefly 
attacked in the xs Mr. Darwin contends that among a number of 


























individuala struggling for existence tho strongest, or tho most crafty, 
or the most enduring, elbow out tho weakest, ote., by monopolising 
the food und other resources which are necessary to life. "The object 
df tis paper isto sow that Бов dividuals who eueoend in obtain- 
‘ng moro food, and in monopolising those resources, аго condemned by: 
‘some higher law to comparativo sterility, whilo those that are weakly 
ad sc and Lfd aro endowed with а corresponding degrwe of fos 
tility. Бо that there is a constant fight going on auuinst tho increase. 
of tho well-fed and the. jus, instanced by such examples as the 
wild cattle at Lyme Hall, in Lancashire, which have gradually de- 
eayed and become sterile under conditions of plentiful food, ete., ete. 
while the kyloes in the Highlands are justas fertile, In this we have 
only a generalisation of the fact pointed out by Mr. Doubleday: in 
мите: fo Malthus, and which T take to be a most complete anewer to 
that philosopher. Mr. Darwin, a& ho himself says in his work, merel 

extended and amplified the contusions of Malthus until they included 
tho whole animal and vegetable creation, and the author of the paper. 
similarly extended the conclusions of Mr. Doubleday. Sir John Lub- 
bock said that the author had mistaken fat for vigour, and over-foeding 
for good health ; but this is hardly a fair way of describing the ex- 
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‘amples quoted in the paper. Tt can hardly bo mid that the 
tion of Ireland during the fumine, that of the Western Hi 
now, the condition of consumptive and sickly people, of sickly and 
decrepit animals like sheep, ete, ete, all of which were cited ax 
typical instances of fertility, are also instances of animals in n normal 
state of health, "That ringing a pear-tree, and reducing cacti, orchids, 
ete, to the point of death to induce them to bloom and bear fruit, is 
to mitigate the effects of overfeeding. Tho very essence of Mr. Dar- 
Win's argument is that those individuals which get more food by any 
‘means, or struggle into stronger and moro vigorous life by any means, 
have an advantage in the struggle for lifo which ends in thir elbow- 
ing tho others out of existence, and that it i these forms that survive, 
‘The paper endeavoured to prove, and in the author's opinion suo- 
ceeded in doing so, that these forms fail to reproduce themselves in 
the manner that lesa favoured. forms do, and have a tendency to die 
Qut. In regard to particular objections, the reference to seeds that 
have been kept some time was not meant to apply to those mythical 
examples of the Egyptian wheat, ete, which have boon Jong ago ex- 
ploded, but to the common-place experience of yantoners, who find tho 
seods of malons, cucumbers, ote., which have been kept a year or two, 
Kerminato more certainly than fresbly-gathered seed, Referenco was 
mado by ono to hereditary babit inducing n more fertile breed, 
and also produciug tho cases so common in tho upper classes of 
mothers who cannot suckle their j but this cannot apply to 
tho Maories and Red Indians, with whom the delicate notions of our. 
hilosophers aro not reecived. ‘Tho author could not ao any analogy 
ween blind people bearing and smelling moro acutely than others 
(no doubt due to the necessity of exercising thoso senses more freely) 
aid the fertility induced by doprivation of food or harsh circumstances, 
Nor could ho allow with tho same speaker that the poor are very 
thankful for many children, the childron being a source of profit rather 
‘than otherwise. "Ihis fallacy has boen exposed by the recent Royal 
Commission upon infabticide, Опе gentleman asked if tho роону Гой 
were long-lived as well as fertile ; the tose that the author urged was 
not the longevity of individuals, but the increasing numbers in each 
generation indifferent areas, "Thus Treland and China were increasing 
{their populations at a very pid rate under conditions very adverse, 
according to Mr. Darwin's extended reading of Malthus, while Swoon 
South America, and Turkestan, wero remarkable examples on the 
other side, 


The meeting then separated. 




















List of Presents, E 


‘Maxon 4rn, 1872. 
Groncr Hannis, Esq, V.P., in the Chair. 


‘Tue Minutes of the previous Meeting were read and confirmed. 


Cuantes F, Tynwarrr Drake, Esq, F.RG.S, was elected a 
‘Member. 


‘The following presents were announced, and the thanks of the 
meeting voted to the respective donors: 


. Жов тни Lumany, 


From the Assoctation.—Transaetions of the National Association for 
tho Promotion of Social Science, 1871. 

From tho Eprron,—The Journal of Psychological Medicine, vol. vi 

No. 1, 1872, 

From the Eprror.— Matériaux pour l'Histoire Primitivo ot Naturelle 
do Homme, 

From the Eorron.—La Revue Scientifique, Nos. 35 and 36, 1873. 

From tho Maxx Socurry.— Rocords of the Tynwald and St, John's 
‘Chapels, Isle of Man, 

From, the Soourrr.—Proceedingy of tho, Royal Society, No. 181, 

2. 

From the Avruon.—Recherehos sur los Fontanelles Anomnles du. 
Crane Humain ; Coup d'Œil sur l'Authropologio du Cambodge, 
by Dr. E. T. Hany. 











‘The following paper was read : 


Axrimorovoatcat, Coutscrions from the Houy Laxp. No, IIT. 
Nores on the Haman Stones, with REDUCED TRANSCRIPTS, 
By Captain Ricuago F. Burros, F.R.G-S. 

I visirap Hamah between February 28th and March 5th of 

1871, and my first care was to inspect the inscriptions, ns Mt. 

Walter Besant, M.A., Secretary of the Palestine Exploration 

Fund, had asked me fo do in his letter of December 7, 1870. 
‘The stones were noticed as early as A.D, 1812. Burckhardt 

(‘Travels in Syria,” p. 145) says of them: “In the comer of a 

House in the Bazar is a stone with a number of small figures and 

signs, which appen to be a kind of hierpglyphical writing, thought 

it does not resemble that of Egypt.” They remained in obseur- 
ity till 1870, when Mr. J. Augustus Johnson, of New York, Con- 
sul-general for the United States at Bayrut, and the Rev. Š. Jes- 
sup, of the Syrian Mission, remarked them while looking through 
the Bazar ol the old town, Tho former presently printed, in the 
“First Statement of the Palestine. Exploration Society" (No. I, 
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July 1871, New York, published by the Committee), a reduction 
from a facsimile of No, 4 inscription—that noticed by Burek- 
hardt, and still embedded in a wall near the bridge, The latter 
also “endeavoured to purchase a blue (basaltic) stone* contain- 
ing two lines of these strange characters, but failed to obtain it, 
because of tle tradition connected with and the income derived 
from it, Deformed. persons were willing to pay for the privilege 
of lying upon it, in the hope of a speedy cure, as it was believed to 
be efficacious in. spinal diseases,” I heard nothing of this super- 
stition. 

‘A certain Syrian Rayyab, of the Greek orthodox faith, named 
Kostantín Khuri bin Daud, made sundry transcripts of the in- 
scriptions, and a copy was deposited with Dr, Bliss, President of 
the (U.S) Syrian Protestant College at Bayrut. Here thoy weno 
inspected by Messrs. Tyrwhitt Drake and Palmer, the latter then. 
seting under the (English) Palestine Exploration Fund, before 
their return to England in September 1870. Herr Petermann 
published some details concerning the inscriptions in the Athen- 
trum (No, 2267) of April 8, 1871. Tn March 18711 bought from 
Konstantin the originals of the copies possessed by Dr. Bliss, 
and I proposed sending them home to the Secretary of the An- 
thropological Institute, when Mr. Tyrwhitt: Drake apprised me 
of his intended return to Syria with the object of photographing 
and “squeezing” tho stones, He set out for Hamah on Juno 1 
and on June 24, 1871, he brought back good “squeezes,” and. 
sun-pictures which were not wholly successful. Т believe that 
his second visit gave better results, and he also found a similar” 
inscription at Aleppo, 

‘The local Drynsdust, Kostatín el Khuri, liad not visited the 
country to the east of that venersble town, Emesa (Hums), and 
he had only heard of the interesting region on the north-east 
known as the 'Aléh (yj) oF“ upland.” ‘The extent may bo 
roughly laid down as two days" riding wost-east towards the 
Euphrates, and from Salamiyyah, the avant-garde of the Palmy- 
Tene, on the south, to six hours north of Mu‘arrat el Hu'umin, 
on the Aleppo-Damascus road. Here, according to tradition, al- 
though our maps inscribe the region “ Great Syrian Desert,” are 
Some three hundred and sixty villages—a favourite popular num- 
"ber—alinost all, if not all, in ruins, I was able to visit only four 
of them. Their stone-built floors and ceilings, with monolithic. 
doors, shutters, and rafters of basalt, reminded me of the “Land 
of Bashan,” that is to say, the Leja and the Hauran valley and 
mountains. Two ruins showed sundiy lage clean-ont and raised 
inscriptions, with crosses which suggested their origin. Tt is nob 

= ‘Tho term may remind us of tho Dae stones” of Stonehenge, which 


may 
йг бош tho otter, and which: wero brow, It fe noppoved, eur front 
Cornwall, or preferably from Ireland. Lev ae 
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a little curious that in this section of the country, lying east and 
west of the Orontes valley, inscriptions are found in 
ameo, not incised, as is the general rale of Syria and Palestine 
thus perpetunting the style of the Hamah Stones, " 

Tt was at first my intention to employ Kostantin el Khuri in 
copying these monuments. He proved himself, however, во ie 
norant, leading ше а long way to see a Hebrew inscription whiel 

woved to be Kufic, so greedy of gain, and so untruthful a Greeu- 
Te couriers that {wer sotyelled tawilinay to abendon the 
project. Although Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake has successfully accom- 
plished his somewbat perilous task of exploring the 'Aláh, the 
country enst of Hums still awaits a reconnaissance. 

"The ten sheets accompanying this article had been applied to 
the blackened or reddened faces of the four Stones, one of which 
has, it will be seen, a double inscription ; and the outlines wore 
afterwards drawn with a reed pen, Tn a fow cases the fancy of 
the copyist had been allowed to run wild: these vagaries have 
leen corrected. "The size of the facsimiles shows, cela we sana 
dire, that of the Stones. 

‘The material of all four is compact black basalt, polished as if 
by hard rubbing. The characters ure in cameo raised from two 
to four lines, separated by horizontal framings, also in relief: 
they are sharply and well cut, The first thing which strikes the 
observer is, that they must date from the metal age, and that 
they are the work of a civilised race, No Bedawi would take 
the trouble to produce such results, nor, indeed, has he any in- 
struments which would answer the purpose. I proceed now to 
1 short description of each stone, 

No, 1 (three lines) is in the north-western or Christian quar- 
ter of Hamal, known as the Hárat el Dabbán (of. the Painter). 
"he house (Nó 28) belongs to one Sulayman el Kallás (tho 
Lime-burner), and it is tenanted by Khwéjah Jabbúrel Nasini, 
Tho stone stands, or rather lies, on its side in the eastern wall 
facing the front impasse : it is close to the left jamb of the door- 
way to one coming out of the tenement, and the height of the 
lower margin is five feet from the ground. Under the three 
lines is a plain surface, and the general appearance of the stone 
is shown by the accompanying sketch. 




















® They have here boon reduced to quarter size, 
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No.2 (two lines) is lying in the lane called Darb Tak el Tahun 
(Road of the Arch of the Mill), that runs south of the same gar- 
den. Itis a roughly-shaped block of basalt, with more length 
than breadth or thickness, and presenting this appearance + 


d 
=f 


No. 3 (three lines) is in the orchard or so-called “ garden” of 
Sayyid Umar bin Hajj Hasan, a little to the west of the ruined 
Bab el Jesr, the gate at the southern end of the third bridge 
which spans the Orontes, the whole number being four. This 
tablet is built up with common stones around it, close to the 
ground, in the northern face of the southern wall, whose upper 
partis of unbaked brick. It is remarkably well and sharply cut, 
‘with long raised lines separating as in No. 1 the three rows of 
writing. 
No.4 (total, nine lines) is at the north-west comer of a lit 
shop belonging to Mohammed Ali Effendi, of the great Kila 
"house, the Emirs descended from that archmystie Abd el Kadir 
elKilani. Its site is the dwarf Bazar, a few paces from the west 
‘end of the Jisrel Tayyarab, also called Jisr el Shaykh, the second 
of the four bridges beginning from the south. It is easily found + 
fronting it to the east is the Hauz or tank belonging to the small 
Timi (Mosque) el Nún, and it is within a few paces of the 
French Vieo-consulate. 

"This stone, unlike the others, shows two inscribed faces. To 
the north, where its breadth is least, appears inscription No, 4 
(four lines), with the upper part plain, after this fashion: 













‘The other inscription (No. 5), in five lines, is upon the western 
side of the wall. It is considerably larger than the other; hence 
the transcriber has called it the “long lines” ‘The five compart- 
ments are here again divided by well-raised horizontal ribs, and 
the lower row of characters is not so easily read as its neigh- 
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hours. The upper line also does not cover more than half. the 
breadth of the stone. 

Besides obtaining photographs and facsimiles, it would, I be- 
lieve, be highly advisable to secure the stones, and Nos. 1 and 3 
might he bought at a reasonable price. But this will require à. 
Vizierial letter, intended to be obeyed, and not like the tons of 
waste paper issued during the reign of the late "Ai Pasha. A di- 
tect order will at once enable the Governor-general of Syriato take 
the stones from their owners, paying just compensation, and to 
send them out of the country. When at Hamah I begun to treat 
with the proprietor of No. i, the Christian Jabbár, who, barbar- 
ously greedy like all his tribe, began by asking a hundred napo- 
os An iE the purchase of the stones be julgod advisable, 
the less said or written about them, on the spot at least, tho bet- 
ter, as they may share the fate of Mesa’s Stéle. 

Î barrow the following notice of the stones from Mr, Johnson's 
notes before alluded to: 

“We should naturally expect to find in this vicinity some 
trace of the Assyrian and Egyptian conquerors who have ravaged 
the valley of the Orontes, and of their struggles with the Hit- 
tites on this ancient battle-field, and of Solomon, who built stone 
cities in Hamath (tt Chron viii, 4), of which Palmyra was one. 
But we find nothing of the Palmyrene on these stones, The ar- 
Tow-beaded characters are suggestive of Assournasirpal. In the 
inscription on the monolith of Nimroud, preserved in the British 
Museum, in relating his exploits 915 x6, he says: “ Tn this time 
T took the environs of Mt. Lebanon. I went towards the great 
sea of Phænicia. - - - I received tributes from . - . Tyre, Sidon, 
&e. . . They humbled themselves before me? And a litte later, 
879-8 n.c., Salmanazar V says: *In my 21st eampaign I crossed 
the Euphrates for the 21st time; I marched towards the cities of 
(ee of Damascus. I received the tributes of Tyre, Sidon, and. 

“Until the interpretation of these mysterious characters shall 
be given, a wide field is open to conjecture, Alphabetic writing 
was in use 1500 Bc, but the germs of the alphabetic system 
‘were found in the hieroglyphic and hieratic writings of the Egypt- 
dans upwards of 2000 s.c. Some of the attempts at picture wit 
ing on these Hamath stones suggest the Egyptian system, which. 
consists of a certain number of figures to express letters or syl- 
lables, and a vast number of ideographic or symbolic forms to re- 
present words. Other characters Tepresent Phænician letters 
and numerals not unlike the re writing on the founda- 
tion stones of the Temple at Jerusalem, recently deciphered 
Dr. Deutsch of the British Museum, А s 

"Tn framing their alphabet the Phoenicians adopted the same 
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ropes previously employed in tlie Egyptian phonets system, 
E taking the first letter of the name of the object chosen to re- 
present each sound; as, A for aleph (a bull); B for beth (a 
house); G for ghimel (a camel)? in the sam’ manner as. the 
Payptians represent A by an eagle, akhem ; M by an owl; mou- 

р, ќе 

^ Some scholars have designated Babylonia as the true mother 
of the characters employed in very ancient times in Syria and 
‘Mesopotamia, And it appears that, besides the cuneiform writ- 
ing found on Assyrian and Babylonian monuments, a cursive 
character was also employed identical with the Phænician, and 
therefore possibly borrowed by the latter. Kenrick, however, 
remarks on this theory, that the occurrence of these charactors 
only proves the intercourse between the two people, aud not that 
‘the cuneiform was the parent of the Phoenician. We have in 
‘these inscriptions of Hamath a mélange of all three, and perhaps 
® connecting link between the earliest systems. To su 
‘them to be bi-lingual or tri-lingual only increases the difficulty 
of interpretation in this case, for there is not enough of either to 
furnish n clue to the rest. 
The * Curpentras Stone" contains an analogous inscription ; 
it comes near to the Phoonician, and has been thought to present 
the most ancient specimen of thie Aramean series, This and tho 
Palmyrono writing form the links between tho coin characters 
and tho square characters, and are supposed to represent a lan- 
guage in a state of transition. That the Hebrews borrowed the 
use of writing from Mesopotamia or Phænicia has been univer- 
sally admitted ; and ncconling to Gesenius tho old form of their. 
writing was derived from the Phænician, and retained by tho 
Samaritans after the Jews had adopted another character of Ara- 
maie origin. 

“Now, may it not bo that in these Hamath inscriptions we 
have fallen upon a transition period, when the Phoenicians, or 
their predecessors in the land, were using th elementa of writing 
then in existence, and before tho regular and simple Phasnician 
alphabet had been perfected t 

“Tho ‘ Carpentras Stone’ has been considered by Gesenius to 
have been executed by a Syrian of the Seleucidan period. The 
“Rosetta Stone’ dates back to 193 nc. The characters on these 
stones have much in common with those of Hamath. Champol- 
lion's * Key to the Hieroglyphics’ will be of aid perhaps in solv- 
ing the present mystery. ` But we shall be surprised if the i 
scriptions of. Hamath do not prove to be older and of greater in- 
terest than any recent discovery of Ezypto-Aramean or hierogly- 
phic characters,” 

-Dr. Eisenlohr, Professor of Egyptology at Heidelberg, in a letter 
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asking permission to publish these inscriptions, writes : “ Though 
T believe we are at present not abla to give a translation of them 
Lam still persuaded they will be of the highest interest for the. 
Scientific world, because they are a specimen of tho frst manner 
of writing of the people of that conntry. 3 

My conviction i that the Hamah inscriptions form є ВЕ 
between picture-writing and alphabetic characters ; and I would 
suggest that the most feasible way of deciphering them would. 
‘be by comparing them with the “Wusim” (э) of the several 
Bedawi families, tribes, and clans, ‘These marks are still branded 
‘on the camels, and are often scrawled or scratched upon rocks 
and walls, as à notice to kinsmen that friends have passed that 
way. I need hardly say that the origin of” Wasm” js at pre- 
Sent unknown ; it doubtloss dates from the remotest antiquity, 
and it has probably preserved the primitive form of the local 
Alplhabets. For instance, tho Апе mark is tho circle; nd 
this we find, to quote only two instances, representing the ‘Ayn 
(eyo, fountain, “ eye of landscape”) in the Asmunazar or Sidonian 
epitaph and in the Phoenician, or rather Canaanite, characters of 

ie Moabite stone. 

Again, the circle is shown on the sculptured stone of New 
Grange, and in the ornament at Howth (figures 68 and 71, 
Forgusson’s * Rude-Stone Monuments; London, Murray, 1872). 
Captain Warren (p. 148, “ Palestine Exploration Fund,” No, IV, 
December 31, 1860) saw the signs ? und À upon the pointed arch- 
Way of Sabbah, the ancient ‘Masuda’ ho leo soy the formes 
symbol upon the flanks of the Fellahín camels, and ho * believed. 
iE to be à Bedouin mark for the district (2) or tribe. In Spain 
there are marks peculiar to districts and families, and the horses 
are all branded with them, just as we mark our sheep; and tho 
camels here appear also to be branded according to their tribes or 
owners", Other Eastern travellers must have collected hundreds 
of these “ Wusiun ;” and were the want made known, we might 
Soon produce a volume of lithographs, which would not only 
supply a spocial want, but also prevent future writers confusing, 
as lately done by more than one, Bedawin brands with * Naba- 

* T cannot, howaver, beliove, with Ус. Jobson, that tho bas-relief on the 
Roper eei peri pe E 
bazaltio moun to denote iho sourso of the, Asi ar Orontes) we (Ut ler 
Mesara, Tyrwhitt Drake, Palmar, and T) thought it tho tomb of soma hunter: 
oar reasons being that 1, there aro no inscriptions: 2, tho rede altacllols 
the fonr aidea represent weapons, and wil beats wounded tn th nt of 


‘tho solid three-storied building fs near tho ancient Paradisua 
(тзн, of huinting-park), idoutised 

































уу Dr. Robinson with tho ruins at 
durat sl Kadimah. Mr. lortera" Five Yoars im Damaecus" represents 
tho solid square structure as it stood somo twenty years вдо paw the 
Southern side has fallen to rains, and the pyramidal capping will soon follow. 
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than characters.” Messrs. Tyrwhitt Drake and Palmer neg- 
Jected no opportunity when mapping the Sinaitic Tih or Descrt. 
of the Wanderings, and I have also been able to fill up sundry 
pages of note-books, : 

“Hamah of the Asi,” or Orontes the Hamath of Seripture 
(MON, arz; munimentum, eg, Hamath Soba, or Zobah),® was the 
capital of a little kingdom at the period of the Exodus. Tts 
king, Tol, yielded allegiance to David (ıı Sam. viii, 9); it was 
called great” by Amos (vi, 2), and was, we have seen ranked 
by an Assyrian monarch with the most important of his con- 
quests, Originally inhabited by the Canaanites (Gen. x, 18), it 
is frequently mentioned as the northern border of the Land of 
Promise, although it has as yet formed no part of the" Hol 

Every guide-book will tell how, under the nanie Epi- 
ia, it became famous in the days of the Seleucidie, and how 
us Nicator, founder of Apamea (Kalw'at el Muzik, kept 
his stud of five hundred elephants and thirty thousand brood- 
mares in tho rich lands which the twin curses of Syria, tho 
Bedawin and Miarule, have converted into the Great Syrian 
Desert; how subsequently it became, as it is now, a ishoprie; 
and how, under the Moslem rule, it produced (Ab. 1743) the 
celebrated savant Abi "I Fida (Abulfeda), Prince of Hamali, the 
worthiest scion of the Kilnni house, 

Af Nablus occupies the most beautiful, Hamah certainly owns 
the most picturesque of sites in modern Syria, Tt has a cachet 
poculiarly its own, yet the general aspect of the valley somewhat 
5 Bath, And it has it» own sounds, Here the tra- 
veller hears for the first time the Na'úrahs, those gigantic under- 
shot box-wheels, one of them said to bo forty metres in diameter, 
which, creaking and groaning night and day, continually raiso 
the waters of the Orontes from their deeply-encased bed to the 
evel of the houses and the fields, and which serve adventurous 
gamins as merry-go-rounds, Each aqueduct and wheel, the 
latter built up of infinite piece-work, and with axles playing 
upon the summits of masonry triangles, has its own name—for, 
instance, El Mohammediyyal,, mentioned by Burckhardt in 1812, 
and each is tho property of a (very) limited company, 

‘The situation of Hamah is a gorge-like section of the Orontes 
(Asi) Valley, which, sweeping from the southeast, winda oll to 
the north-west. The highest part of the city is on the south- 
east; here El Alaliyit (“Les Hanteurs") measures 140 feet 




































* We find the name again in Amathus of Cypras and Laconia, Tt moat 
be remembered that tho Talmuds, tho Tarrume, amd the ancient Syrie 

of the Old Testament all explain Hamath by Antioch a city which 
ara ba name bare conquered by A ~The northern "en 
trance to Hamath” would be vii Ssleacia, 
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above the stream. There are four other elevations: 1, the 
Castle-mound to the north; 2, the Báshúrá quarter, north-east; 
3, Shaykh Ambar el Abd, above the left bank of the stream ; 
and 4, Shaykh Mohammed el Haurani, a continuation of the 
older and much larger river-valley. The ancient city has no 
walls, and few gates; and the orchard separating the various 
cemeteries and the Sumpa of cottages into thin dwarf conical 
domes, make it a veritable oasis: tho Bedawin, however, have 
long ago destroyed the once celebrated oliveta. of the neiglibour- 
hood. Four bridges span the stream, which at this season 
(March) is coloured blond de Paris—that is to say, dirty yellow. 
‘Three have parapets ; all have rough and uneven floors, an 
mostly they rejoice in Saracenic arches of different sizes and 
shapes; hero and there zebra’d with white and black stones (ime 
and basalt). The second from the south is the Jisr el Shaykh, 
or El Tayyárah, the “ flying,” possibly so called from the Palace 
of Harun el Rashid at Baghdad. At the end, upon the right 
Yank, rio the mansion and quarter of the Kifani Emirs; the 

walls stained with dirt and green mould poorl represent 
tli " very fino palace” of Pococke's day. The visitor will fiad 
much to admire at, Hamah in the lofty and peculiarly graceful 
minareta, the perfection of lightness married to strength, which, 
numbering twenty-four, vie with the larger cupolas in adorning 
the sky-line. They usually consist of three sections : the finial: 
the buleony, with wooden awning agninst sun and rain, applied 
upon a smallor shaft; aud the main body, a tower of larger dimen- 
sions. The most remarkable are tho Mádnahs of Bab el Hayyah, 
of Khizr (El Maksúrah, and of tho Suk el Shajarah : the model 
is that of the Jám?a el Kabir, or Cathedral Mosque, Tt cone 
sists of the following structures, and the dwarf buttresses, or 
mather bevels, that break the basal angles, refer it to the days 
of Sinán Pasha, when architectural taste had not wholly died 
out of El Islam : 

An urn-liko domed finial of solid (?) stone, 

Cornice and pendentives, 

Eight light pillars and ties. 

Smaller oct shaft. 

Flat-topped wooden awning. 

Larger octagonal shaft Н 

Three archlets sunk in each face of shaft. 

Rose-light between two horizontal bands of black stone. 

Plain circular light between ditto. 

Base of octagonal tower. 

The traveller will do well to visit the splendid saloons of 
Muayyad Bey, son of the Sherif Pasha who fought the French 
in Egypt ‘The hideous dome contrasts strangely with the in 

YOL. п. к 
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terior; such a mixture of Persian writing, painting, and gilding, 


with granite pillars, r, marbles of ali colours, and infinite 
variety of decoration, all gorgeous in the extreme, but tasteful, 
from the admirable proj in which colours apparently dis- 
cordant sme made to he will not see even at the capii 





i everywhere meet the eye, and his 
study would add not a little to our northern ideas of ornamen- 
tation.* 

A. local curio is also to be found at the Jamia el Hayyah, 
whose variegated dome rises conspicuously from the large ceme- 
tery in the Khan Shaykhun road at the sonther extremity of 
the city. It derives its name, Mosque of the Snake," from a 
block of the purest white marble, forming plain double capitals 
and bases, whilst the highly-polished shafts have been twisted 
into cables, writhing, as it were, in imitation of two huge boas 
locked in the closest embrace. tried, but in vain, to buy this 
gem—it was “church property" A similar four de force, but 
mol s0 large mor so perfect is found in the, Mihrab, or praying 
niche, at the south-east angle of the Jémia el Aksa at J 
and lately saw a sketch of it, by the 
rooms of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 

One of the most interesting parts of mi is the 
Castle-mound, whose green feet approach the left bank of the 
“Rebel River.” Like that of Hums, it probably served for a 
Sun-temple ; but it has suffered even more severely from time 
and man. The hillock is evidently natural; a y 
rock is by the silex and the agates which bestrow the 
summit. Naked stone also appears in parts of the scarp and 
Countersearp. To the east and south the material stands up in 
dwarf cliffs showing artificial strata of different colours, formed 
by charcoal, strews of pebbles, broken Fottery, and other rubbish, 

e terrepleine was. prepared for supporti fane. 
of earth to which ruins have added ; is stil Tecla 
it for materials. The 
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to south is 350 paces; the shorter diameter froin east to west, 
measures 250, and. the height (by aneroid) is 90 perpendicular. 
fect. The green sides of tho rain-seamed mound have not. yet. 
assumed the natural angle: here and there they are bombée ; 
and whilst the talus in many parts measures 60 deg, at the 
south-east it is almost vertical, The lower folds, as in the 
mound at Hums, fall into a fosse which in olden days could pro- 
bably be swamped by means of conduits; now the broad ex- 

nse is cultivated, like the grounds around the temple of 

Yalbak, The main entrance was at the eastern fort, and here. 
the rocky counterscarp was cut to resemble the buttresses of а. 
bridge: in the scarp appears a silo, shaped like a soda-water 
bottle. The path winds easily up to the left; on the southern. 
side there is another track, but this is steeper and less used. T 
need hardly suggest here, as at Hums, the necessity of a few 
shafts and tunnels. . 

‘The Hamathites have gained for themselves a very bad hame 
in the guide-books. “They are haughty and fanatical, living in 
entire ignorance of the world beyond their own little sphere”. 
‘The fact is that they aro somewhat unused to tho visits of 
strangers, and the turban, especially the green turban, still 
expecta the tat to make way. | Fortunately for ma, my frend, 
Abd-el Hadi Pasha, an honest and honourable man, was occupy= 
he Serai, and he assisted me through the littlo ^ difücul- 

On the day after my arrival, а crowd assembled near the 
idge to see me compare Kostanin’s facsimile with inscription 
No. 4,and two men who behaved rudely, refusing to" move on," 
oon foohd themselves aw violon. ‘The red-cloaked owner of 
No 2 sone also charged mo with entering his, garden, whore 
‘women might, as is the custom, have been walking about un- 
veiled. I asked him if it was the practice of his family to leave 
the gate wide open on such oceasions—an innuendo which brought 
the blood to his pale face—and a reference to the Mutasarrif 
(Governor) soon settled the question. Beyond this met with 
no incivility from the people. It must, however, be confessed 
that much of their good treatment was owing to my host, the ex- 
cellent M. Fuzli Bambino, Vice-Consul de France for Humsand 
Hamah, whose energy and savoir faire have given to the Euro- 
pean name an importance before unknown to it in these regi: 
And who is distinctly not one of the * time-servers that write 
home their semi-annual reports, glossing over everything un- 
pleasant to the official ear, and omitting to mention 
tlie many opportunities they have missed of doing their duty”. 
M. Bambino’ nephew, Prosper Bey, soon showed me. all ta 
was worth seeing at Hamah, and guided me during a day's ex- 
citing ride over the outskirts ор ће АМЬ, 
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The population of. Hamah is laid down by Mr. Johnson, pro- 
bably from Murray, at 30,000 souls. They own to 38,000 ог 
40,000, and I believe the number to be nearer 45,000. Of these 
some 10,000 are * Greeks”—that is to say Fellahs belonging to 
the Greek Orthodox Church under their Matrin (Metropolitan), 
Jermanos, The Jacobites range from 200 to 300 ; there are two: 
or three Syrian Roman Catholic families, who “ sit under” their 
priest, Khuri Mikhail. The Freuch colony, including drago- 
mans and all protected subjects, amounts to a total of thirty- 
nine souls, of whom two are settled in the “Mountain” (Jebel 
Kelbiyyah). ‘The Christian quarter in the south-western 
of the city is the most filthy and miserable of the twenty-four 
* Hárüt" As a rule the Nazarenes are poor; one man owns 
200,000 francs, another 100,000 francs, and two others have 
100,000 piastres. The Jews have entirely disappeared, leaving 
only,a cemetery, which is also rapidly disappearing, The 
Moslems, therefore, number at Haman mow thar three- 

jarters of the population. ‘They boast of three great houses. 
he highest is the Kiléni, above alluded to: at their funerals 
all the names of their ancestry are recited, after the fashion. 
home, The chiefs of this family are the Mufti Shaykh 
dat el Kádiri and Shaykh Mohammed el Azhari From 
a visit to the tont which some of the juniors had pitched on 
the hill of Zayn el Abidin, I judged that this jeunesse dorée 
had no absolute dislike to a guitar oF to а glass of strong, very 
strong, waters. Second rank the Meccan Sherifs ; and third the 
House of Mullah Khunkhwar of Kuniah (Teonium). I may end 
these notes on Hama by saying that my visit took place durin 
the Id el Kabir, or greater festival—a season when fanatical 
Moslems are apt to become extra-fanatical. 

And now, Mr. President and gentlemen, I would again ex- 
press my gratitude for the kindness and courtesy with which 
you have allowed me to read and print this somewhat lengthy 
‘catalogue raisonné, and to hope that you are not disappointed by 
the efforts of your representative in Syria and Palestine during the 
last two years. You will charitably remember that it was mainly 
a labour of love, undertaken amidst a variety of occupations, in- 
terrupted. M business of a public as well as a private nature, 
amd intended chiefly to supplement the geographical studies and 
explorations which occupied the greater part of my spare time, 

n conclusion, I ofer my thanks to my. brother members of 
the Anthropological Institute who have enriched these papers 
with their valuable notes and illustrations ; especially to Dr. C. 
Carter Blake, to Professor Busk, to Mr. John Evans, and to Mr. 
Augustus W. Franks, My friend Mr. J. F. Colli has 
also lnid me under a heavy load of obligation by the energy und. 
henrtineas with which he has invariable assisted ne 
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The following notes were read. 


1, Descnrrion of Renars from SILOAM, By C. CARTER 
Brake, Doct. Sci, F.G.S, Hon. Mem. A. L, Lecturer on Com- 
parative Anatomy, Westminster Hospital. 

Axy remains which are brought from the “by по means pre- 

possessing” locality of Siloam must be of interest to the iJ 

of Shemitic tradition, The present reliques deserve our careful 
examination. 

1. Calvaria, comprising frontal and fractured parietal bones of 
large ovately dolichocephalous individual The frontal bone 
i equably arched and vaulted; the frontal bosses boing lage 
There in à alight annular post-coronal depression, duo (as Fo 
has pointed out) to the custom of swathing the head of the child 





tightly after birth. The coronal suture is deeply denticulated. 
There is a slight parietal exostosis, concomitant with enlarged 
Pacchionian depressions on the internal table, ‘The supereiliaries 
are small, and the external angular part of the frontal bone is 
flattish, The bones of the cranial vault are thin and delicato, 

2. Frontal bone (in two pieces) of a large dolichocephalous 
individual. "The supraciliary ridges are slight; the foramen 
converted into a notch on the left side, The orbital vodes are. 
wide and lofty. 

3, Mandible of a powerful adult, with second molar on 
right side, and third and second molars, and second premolar in 
place, on left side, The third premolar on both sides has been 
shed during life, ` A large diastema exists between the second 
‘and third molars on the left side, ‘The incisor teeth have been 
very, sual and delicate, "The coronoid process ie high, 
and its forward curve, as in some Andaman islanders, is promis 
nent. Tho attachments for pterygoid muscles are strong; the 
mentum is prominent and mnespicentiet The fangs of the pre 
‘molar teeth have been large and doop; tho angle is turned out- 
wards. The molar teeth have boen much larger than in the 
next specimen; but otherwise there is nothing to infer that it 
possessed more negroid afinity than does tho Shemitio race 
generally. 

4, Mandible of an aged individual of eurygonic form, with se- 
cond and third molars in place on left side, showing much erosion, 
but of the size common in all non-negro races. The coronoid 
process is high and slender, the sigmoid notch consequent 
deep. The attachments for the pterygoid muscles well marked, 
and the angle prominent. The mylohyoid groove deep, The 

jal tubercles are not large. The first molar on the right side 

ias been shed during life. The mentum is prominent. 
$ De, Thompson, "The Land and the Book”, pp, 350-00. 
4 Anthropological Review”, vol v, 1897, p. S. 
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5, 6,7, 8, 9. Fragments of parietal and occipital bones, pro- 
baby referable either to skull 1 or skull 2 

‘On account of the broken condition of these bones, I do not 
attempt measurements, An examination of them leads, however, 
to the conclusion that they appertain to the race which has been. 
called “Jewish” by comparative anthropologists, ‘That this race. 
inhabited the neighbourhood of Jerusalem at the time of the 
deposition of the present remains is, therefore, a conclusion which 
rests not on hypothesis or tradition, but on comparison of the 
osteal evidences now before us. 











2. DESCRIPTION of SKULL obtained by M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU 
rom. Dit-Es-SINNÉ, near. SILOAM, from. one of. the graves n. 
the weropolis termed. MÁGnknA. "Isk (* Tomb of Jena"). By 
O, CARTER BLAKE. 

‘Tux specimen before us is probably that of n small but adult in- 

dividual, possibly female, and belonging to the (Osmanli) Turkish 

race, Its turreted aspect gives it some resemblance to the 
skull No. 1, from Dayr Mér Miisé el Habashi, and, like it, it 
las been asymmetrical, the depression having existed on the 

Fight wide, "The forehead is retrocedent in relation with the 

extromo height of the skull. The orbits are squared and late- 

mally elongated. Tho nasal orifices are short, and round the 
masal bone broad. ‘There is slight maxillary prognathism. The 
first and second molars on the left side, and the first molar on 
the right are in place and show signs of erosion. Tho palate is 
moderately broad, without any excessive depth being shown. 

‘The norma verticalis shows phanozygism ; but the zygomatic 
arches are slight, A large portion of the right half of the 
cranium has been broken off since death, and at a comparatively 
recent period. ‘The sutures in the region of the alispenoid and 
temporal bones are entirely closed, and the suture is serrated, 
iat шо езу воћа sagittal and lambdoid sutures are in the 
same condition. The supraoccipital bone is deeply concave just 
behind the foramen. 

It is impossible to estimate the precise breadth of the skull. 

‘The length hus been 15-5 cent, and the height 100 cent.; the 

Proportion of height to length taking the lntaras — 100, being 


‘The race to which the individual belonged was certainly 
Лехи and the date of interment cannot be precisely esti- 
mated. 


3, Dzscnirriox of. wax and ANIMAL xus from MARAD 
Svata. By O. CARTER BLAKE. 
Tue fractured condition of the human remains from Marad pre- 
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oludes any very precise consideration of their race-characters. 
‘They may be comprised as follows 








‘tho bones appear to have belonged to four indi 
one of whom was lange and robust, and one was a young child 
of probably about a year old. Boma of the parietal, bones are 
er thick. One of the axis verter is heavily oeslied. 

Tt is impossible to arrive at any conclusion as to the mace to 
which theee individuals appertained. 

‘The fragments of funtal bone of young Syrian sheep aecom- 
panying them appear to be of tho same age as the human re- 
mains, 


4. ривсщутїох of Rexarss from Bassus's TOWER at SIHAKKAH. 
By Dr. O: CARTER BLAKE. 


Aut the remains described ín the present lot show charactors 
identical with n Greco-Roman race of varying dimensions, and 
exhibiting various conditions of post moriem interment, which 
Tave affected the exact measurements of the skulls, They are. 
in an exceedingly fragmentary condition. 

No.1.—This large bruchycephalons skull, of which the frontal 

tion has become detached, shows traces of oocipito-frontal 

ttening on the right side, which has led to the aplatissement of 
the right parietals and the right supmoccipital bone, ‘The su- 
tures being all open at the period of death has led to this ub- 
normal process being more effectual thon it would have been in 
‘those skulls (eg, the Louth) in which, the sutures having been 
closed early in life, the posthumal compression has produced: a 
greater amount of deformation than in the present case. The 
sagittal, coronal, and lambdoid sutures have been open during 
life. There is no doubt that the individual was brachy hal- 
ous, The frontal bone is round and bombate, the nasal 
E been wide, The supraorbital foramina have been con- 
verted into notches on both sides, All the sutures are deeply 
denticulated, the lambdoid NE and the latter shows 
traces of at least six large Wormian bones. The supraoecipital 
Done is small, and beneath the superior semicircular curved line 
the occiput rapidly curves towards the foramen. This is round. 
and large. ‘There are very slight traces of paroccipital processes 
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оп both sides, and the post-condyloid foramina are deep. The 
facial bones are entirely absent. The auditory foramen (on the 
left side) is small and the mastoids are lame. The addita- 
mentum mastoidalis is ossified throughout the whole of its course. 
Although the post mortem compression on the right side has been 
great, it is possible that during life a great flattening of the pa- 
Tietals and occipitals existed, due either to a “ suckling-board”, 
or to the natural brachycephaly of the race. The points for 
muscular attachment on the skull are slightly marked, and it is 
Probable that the individual did not exceed thirty years of age. 

No. 2.— Facial bone of young individual with rounded orbits, 
and exhibiting slight artificial (post mortem) depression of the 
frontal bone on the left side. The facies has been orthognathic. 
The age of the individual was probably about seven or cight, 
the second dentition being just descending from the alveoli. 
This shows in place the two median top incisors, four 
‘and molar teeth on each side in position, the last of the series 
being in the alveolus. The nasal spine has been lange. The 
condition of all the sutures is such as indicates the extreme 
Youth of the specimen. 

No. 3—This very small female skull exhibits the frontal 
suture entirely open and elevated along its The sagittal 
suture is open as well as the lambdoid, which shows an enor- 
jnous triquetral Wormian dismemberment of the supraoceipital 

me. 








beneath the os ince above mentioned, and shelves rapidly down 
to the foramen, which is round. The mastoids are small. The 
orbits are rounded. The supraorbital foramina have been con- 
verted into notches ; the canine fossa is almost obliterated. The 
post-condyloid foramina are ‘The nasal bones are large 
and broad, and the surface for the attachment of cartilage has. 
been great. The skull has been immersed in soft humal mud, a 
large portion of which is adherent to it. 
fo. 4.— The posterior porti 
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been a large triquetral bone cutting off the upper half of the 
supraoccipital, due no doubt to the use of the “ suckling-board” 
in youth. 

No, 5—The fractured frontal bone of a young individual, in 
which the frontal suture has been to a great extent retained, 
and showing open and large frontal sinuses. The orbits have 
been rounded. ‘The nasal bones are produced forwardly, and the 
forehead is fairly bombate. 

No. 6—In three pieces. This portion of a brachycephalous 
cranium is much eroded and worn. The frontal bone is im a 
very shattered condition, the su having been large, 
but broken away. The lambdoid suture is the only one which 
can be said to be partially open, and deeply denticulated. The 
superior semicireular curved line is large, and the inion pro- 
minent, 

The skulls from Bassus's Tower are both male and female, and 
undoubtedly belong to one race, and probably to one family. 

No. 7—Right femur, measuring 44 centimetres, 

. 8.—hRight femur, measuring 42 centimètres, 
No. 9.—Left iliac bone. 














No. 11.—Caleaneum, probably female, 

From the monastery at Shakkah are derived three specimens: 

A. Hyperostotic frontal bone of great thickness and weight, 
with prominent nasal bones and large orbital elevations. he 
forehead has not been unusually depressed. 

&. Frontal bone, fragmentary on right side, with large frontal 
sinuses. ‘The hones ane thick, dense, and highly polished tne 


Individual was smaller than 4. 
£. Supraoceipital bone very thick and dense, probably belong- 
ing to the individual numbered A, with whose character di 
agrees. | The superior semicircular curved line is lange and pro~: 
duced, and the occiput has been shelving. The lambdoid suture 
Jas boai deeply denticulated 

these bones contrast, in their osseous conditi much 
with those from Dassus's Tower. pé 
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5. DESGRIPTION of Rewarss from Vanrén. By C. Canter BLAKE. 
Рашт 1. Сатих Виктоу'в COLLECTION. 


Aut the equably ovoid skulls contained in the present collection 
appear to appertain to one race, and that one whieh presents the 
modern Syrian type of skull. н 

No. 1.—A large high dolichocephalous skull, with very 
slight superciliary ridges and flattened forehead: the present 

en is more like the young Syrian skull from Palmyra pre- 
viously described and figured, than any skull which has yet 
come under my examination from the Holy Land. The contour 
forms an even curve throughoutits whole fronto-occipital length. 
Te is slightly agyumettical, probably owing to the fluences of 
interment. 

The wisdom-tooth on the left side has been shed during life, 
and the alveolus is absorbed. The foramen magnum is small 
and round. The palate is rather high and vaulted, especially in 
its posteri ion. ‘The nasal bones have been forwardly pro- 
duced, and the nose has been aquiline, 

‘The sutures are all open, the alisphenoido-parietal suture on 
the right side being smaller than on the left. ‘The coronal suture 
is very slightly serrated, and the denticulations on the sagittal 
and lunbdoid are not excessive. There are no Wormian bones, 
nor the slightest traces of jugular eminences on either side. The 
supramastoid ridge is lange and heavy; but although the indi- 
vidual has probably been an adult male, the mastoid processes 
are small. Supraorbital foramina exist on both sides. The 
frontal region is large, though the frontal bone is retrocedent. 
‘The ridges for the attachment of muscles are not pronounced, 
‘The age of the individual was probably about thirty or forty. As 
the next skulls for description accord closely with it in nearly 
all its distinctive characters, the description of this first one will 
nearly suffice for all. The mandible which probably appertains 
to this skull is low and narrow, the coronoid process being 
scarcely elevated, and the angle slightly exserted. The condyle 
being broken away, gives the sigmoid notch a greater appearance 
of shallowness than is really the case. All the teeth have 
dropped out since death. The sockets have been small, and 
those of the molar series are of the size in the Indo-European 
race, 

No. 2.—With lager supe ridges than skull 1, the 
present agrees with it in nearly all essential characters. "The 
sutures ate all nearly closed, with the 
The result has been that the superi pi 
done above the semicircular line is posteriorly developed. The 
Supramastoid ridges are prominent, and the mastoid processes 
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large, there being a depth between the supramastoid 
ridge and the apex of the mastoid process. ‘The digastric fossæ 
are deep, and cleave the mastoid processes on each side into two 

tions, euch of which shows cancellous structure. here are, 
[тетке no paroneipital or reenmetis processes. The auditory 
foramina are The palate is shallow and fiat. The molar 
teeth in place are. small. ‘The orbits are depressed at their 
ferior and external margins. 

No. 3.—Like the the present specimen Ъе- 
longs to the “long oval type” ‘The dextral portion ofthe facil 
bones has been broken away since death. ‘The bones are slender. 
The sutures are not deeply denticulated. The mastoid processes 
are small, and there are very slight paroecipitals, The molar teeth 
in place are not much worn, and exhibit the characters of the 
“white” mees of mankind. ‘The jugular foramen is largest on 
the right side, where its size is disproportionately great. 


No, 4.—In friable condition, this lage quasi-ürchy- 
cephalous calvaria, with open frontal suture, shows indications 
of having belonged to a large and powerful male, The sagittal 
suture is deeply denticulated with large Wormian bone at the 
confluence of it with the lambdoid. 

Skulls labelled Nos. 5 and 6 belong to one person—a y: 
child, with bombate forehead and rounded orbits, The sl 
has been broken off through the basisphenoid bone. The nasal 
bones are well developed and arched, Тһе nasal spine is pro- 
minent. The parietal bones are smoothly curved to the probole, 
which is much produced. The mastoid processes ure very small, 
and the squamosal bone is small The alisphenoido-parietal 
suture is broad. 


No, 7—The three broken fragmenta of parietal and oc- 
cipital bones thus labelled do not call for especial remark, other 
than to note the fact, that they belong to a large adult individual, 
in whom the sutures have been deeply denticulated. 


No, 8—This fractured portion of calvaria merely comprises 
the frontal and portions of the parietal bones. The sutures 
fare open. The frontal sinuses ате been lange, but the supra- 
ciliary ridges are not excessively developed. he skull has 
July been less dolichocephalous than those previously desert 
from the same locality, 


No, 
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6. Descurnion of Rrxams from Yanuén—Paxr IT Ми. 
Tynwurrr DRAKE'S COLLECTION, 

Je A. This, largo prograthio brachyoephalous indivi 
dual exhibits E hic indicate that it was of probably 
the Turanian or Turkish (Tatar) mce, which occupied a largo 
portion of Syria The sutures are all open. The coronal is 
very slightly dentieulated, and the sagittal shows signs of a large 
Wormian bone in its posterior portion. The large supraoceipital 
bone extends above a markedly-prodnced superior semicircular 
line, and stands out as a wellamarked probole in relief from the 
rest of the bone, There are no parceeipitals, Traces exist of 
the original division between the basioccipital and basisphenoid 
bones. The palate is road, but not deep, and the molar teeth 
dave all either dropped out or become broken off since death. 
Oxide of iron has produced a chemical alteration in the dentine 
of some of the broken teeth yet in place. The supranasal notch 
is deep, and the nasal bones are curved forwardly, The maxil- 
lary bone is prognathie to a very great extent. ‘The orbits are 
small, and the supranasal foramina have been converted into 
notches on either side, The surface of the skull around the 
coronal suture has bulged apparently since death, by the swelling 
of moist intercranial substance; and there also exists a slight 
carination along the length of the sagittal suture, ‘The frontal 
bone is equably bombote, The individual has probably en 

It. 

No, 2—A long dolichoeephalous skull, which in some of 
ite charactors reminds us of the lage mecistoeephalio skill fum 
Palmyra (No 2), before described. Much more prognathie, how- 
grez than the Palmyrene, it possesses tho came character of 
Jarge and long occipital region. The mastoid processes are 
small, and there are no paroceipitals.. The palate 48 broad aud 
shallow. Tho teeth have all been broken ont since death. The 
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cerebellar cavity has been large, as is shown even by the in- 
spection of the outside of the occipital bone, The orbits are 
small and rounded. The temporal squama is unusually flat on 
both sides. 

No. 3—Smaller than the preceding. The same characters 
are repeated in it, so that the description of No. 2 will apply, 
mutatis mutandis, to the present specimen. The coronal suture 
has been early closed. The nasal bones are forwardly arched. 
Only one tooth, m 1, is in place on the left side. There has been 
broken off a “process of Halbertsma,” which has formed evi- 
dently a small condylus tertius,* but the friable condition of the 
bones has made it impossible precisely to measure the size of 
this abnormal ossification. The mastoids are small. 

"No. 4.— This lange, almost braehycephalons skull, with 
prominent inion, differs in type from Nos. 2 and 3, and scarcely 
accords with that of No. 1. It is difficult to determine its race, 
and it may bave been a mixed breed between the Syrian of 
Yabrid and the Osmanli Turk. It may be possible that the 
present skull may belong to the Jewish mee, as it affords no 
characters contradictory of th mclusion ; but, as I have said, 
it is extremely difficult to predict the precise race to which it 
ielongel Am adult malo ihe frowning beetle brows of the 
supracilisry ridges overhanging an aquiline hooked nose, and 
with an enormous development of the occipital region of the 
shall give it a physiognomy at onee robust and repulsive, The 

it of the skull appears comparatively great. ‘The occipital 
condyles are broken away. The Palate is flat and only slightly 
excavated. ‘The tecth on the right side have chiefly been shed 
during life. ‘The zygomatic arches are large, though the skull is 
mot phornozygous. The oceipital foramen is large and round, 
concomitant with the lange size and brach; character 
of the skull, The maxillaries are orthognathi 
fo, 5—Fractured left parietal and occipital bones of a 
young dlichocephalous individual, with Tery thin osseous texs 
tur. The attachments for the muscles are not marked. 

T have not seen the skull, which probably was labelled No. 6, 
from Yabrád. 4 

No. 7.—Occipital and fractured parietal bones, right side 
of a large, adult, brichycephalous man, in whom the bones 
are remarkably thick and strong. The mastoid are 
lee There re no paeipiais The lambdoid and coronal 
sutures have been entirely obliterated. The processes for mus- 
cular attachment are not so marked as might have been expected 
from a skull otherwise so robust. The tips of the asymmetrical 
cerebral lobes have projected far beyond the cerebellum.. 

$ Fide “ Anthropological Review”, wo. i Journal 
Anthropological Societ S RE ee ee E чое 
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Disovsstox, 


Мг. Нури Слике observes that, instead of giving the remarks he 
made, it may be more useful for the Journal to supply the details on 
Which the observations were founded, and which admit of illustration. 
‘The number of characters is 530, and so far to be considered to be 
alphabetic, because of © there are 33,* of + 21, of) 18, 5 18, 10. 
IL, W, à, O, $ J I, aud III, sre frequent. + is the cuneis 
forn determination for a god or royal personage, and gives 
tho type of s, which differs so much from the Phoenician and Roman 
Aor y. © may be an original of Yod, and affords the type 
of that found in tbe Phamician, Aramaic, Itali Oll Hellenic, 
and Palmyrene alphabets. у and O may prefgure the Pho- 
micin Ayin, represented very well by the Roman U and O. 
‘There are many details, which show the Hamath type to be of 
Very ancient character, and independent of the Phoenician, though 
having a common origin, It belongs to the epoch (not necessarily 
phallic) when Nature-worship characterised the comparative mytho- 
logy. + is unquestionably the phallus, and is more ancient than 

Phenician, or A form of the character, for which a word corre- 
sponding to phallus must have been the original name, for which 
“aleph”, the bull, is only a substitute. O possibly represents the “yona”. 
The 9 of the inscription is the lingam, or combined phallus and yona, 
coustituting with the latter two n trind. This accounts for the pecu- 
Jiar form in the Phænician, etc., and so different from the square 
Hebrew * In the Hamath character + was the first type, O tho 
middle, and O tho last. In Hebrew at present Ayin is not the last 
Jetter, but in Greck Q is. The Hamath inscription is calculated, not 
‘only (o throw light on the simple question of an alphabet, but om the 
comparative mythology and philosophy of a most remote Tt 
confirms analogous observations made by me on the cuneiform cha- 
meters to which it belongs. Dy me it bas been identified ax that 
peculiar form of cuneiform, first known in the Warka bricks, and 
Called hierntic. ‘The inscriptions are} dedications to Baal, Nana, ete., 
‘by princes of Hamath. Looking to the form of the ++, and tu other 


$ Mr. Clarke represents by these symbols the characters, which can be 
ic Pw transcript. 














recognised in the reproduction of Captain Burton's 
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circumstances, there is every appearance that the character brought. 
terore tho Testitute by Captain Barton в, a its form if mol ia t 
date, one of the most ancient of its class, 

Dr. Снакхоск said that some of the figures on the drawings re- 
sembled the Phoenician letters “daleth”, “ mun”, and “resh”, and the 
Hebrew “ heor”, “eheth”, and * lamed”! 

The Cuamuax súd that it appeared to him that the efforts of 
Captain Burton as regards his researches in Palestine would be of 
great value in connection with those of the Palestine Exploration 
Society, of which he (Mr. Harris) had been a supporter from the 
commencement ; following а somewhat different track to what they 
were doing, and taking up the anthropological department of the sub- 
ect, as regards more especially the examination of the human re- 
mains there discovered. The Anthropological Instituto was in- 
debted to Captain Burton alike for his researches in that interesting 
country, and for the able paper which he had read before them that 
evening. 

Mr. Luke Barke, Mr, W. B. Martin, and Mr. Franks, also offered 
a few remarks. 


The author briefly replied. 








The following paper was read, 


RACIAL CHARACTERISTICS, as related to CIVILISATION. By 
7. бош Avery, MAL. 


[Abstract] 


RACIAL characteristica are not the result of accident, habit, or 
climate, but are physical, material, and indelible. . . . Civilisa- 
tion may te define ne the aggregste of those, conditions of 
‘mental and social existence in whieh man differs from the brute. 
Races will, however, be classed in this paper under three 
ivisions—eivilized, semi-civilized, and savage. . .. Nor cau 
any definition of civilization be. which does not 

moral characteristics. , . . Civilization is humanit t is 
proposed, then, to inquire (1),is there any sufficient evidence that 
any race now civilized has descended from savages, or that any 
savage race has become civilized and yet perpetuated its exist- 
ence? 2. Has any civilized race degenerated into partial or to- 
tal berbarism ? 3. Наз any partially or wholly civilized race ex- 
changed its civilization for another? 1. In regard to the first 
inquiry, the ancestors of the Greeks, Britons, and Germans are 
alleged to havo boen savages... Refuted.. The Sandwich Island- 
ers, , Red Indians, and others have partially accepted civ- 
ion, but are dying out. "The case of the negro is dubious, 
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The Cafîre rejects civilization, and survives. Reason of this. ... 
‘Summary of argument. 

2. Has any civilized race degenerated into partial or total bar- 
barism ? Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Bengalis, Spaniards, Lapps, 
Eskimos... Degeneracy denied.’ For illustration, imagine 
that Hindustan were suddenly denuded of its inhabitants, and 
that historical memorials had perished. The country would 
then present features similar to those of Egypt, Greece, 
and Home, and s traveller admiring the remains of fort- 
esses, palaces, railroads, and other great works, might infer 
that the country had formerly been peopled by a very powerful 
and intelligent race; and yet he would be mistaken. ‘Those 
great works were mainly achieved by strangers and conquerors, 
and the mass of the native inhabitants had been only their in 
struments. Such was probably the case in Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome. The old races who achieved the greatness of their names 
have died out..... A similar process is now in progress in Turkey. 
Spaniards are not degenerate, nor Lappe, nor Eskimos, 

3, Has any semi-civilized race accepted another civilization 
instead of its own? Modern intercommunication has made dif- 
ferent races well aequainted, and they have made rapid progress, 
but each along its own groove, preserving its ancient character- 
istics. “Instance the Chinese and Japanese, emigrants of differ- 
ent nations in the United States, etc. 

Racial characteristics are indelible. They may be overlaid and 
concealed by the progress of civilization and by surrounding cir- 
cumstances, but will on emergencies burst forth afresh and as- 
sert themselves with undiminished vigour, Importance of the 
subject to the student and the statesman, 








Discusstos. 


Mr. Levis, while finding some points of agreement with the author 
fas regarded the first part of his paper, thought many facts might be 
brought forward against the second part. One of these was the ac- 
count given Ûy Herodotus of the Lydians, who, though once the most 
warlike people of Asia Minor, were, after being conquered by the Per- 
sians, rendered so effeminate by the customs imposed upon them by. 
their conquerors that their cowardice became proverbial. Turning to 
modern history, Holland might be mentioned as exhibiting an instance 
oF national decadence, unaccompanied, however, so far as he knew, b 
individual degeneracy. "The Jews, whom Mr. Avery had menti 
as being unchanged throughout the course of History, had certainly 
Jost the martial and turbulent charactor which they possessed when 
inhabiting Palestine under the Roman government. 

Mr. Huemes objected to the authors definition of civilisation, as 
not expressive of that which was usually understood by the term, nor 
as even embracing what the author in his paper evidently included 
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under it. He would prefer some such definition as “that which en- 
{led man to obtain the greatest results with the smallest expendi- 
fure of force.” He showed that, in asking us to point out any instanco 
of a savage race having of its own unaided efforts become. civil 
the author was requiring a 





fuperior race to make the observations, "hat those who seid that 
the human race had progressed did not hold that each civilised ruas 
lid become such indep t that the general advancement. 
and whenever the more civilised 





race barbarous, and another civilised. 
ing of civilisation, he pointed out bow 
most of the history of the world was a history of transferred civili. 
tion ; and that Greece borrowed from Ezypt, Phatnicia, and the East 
generally, that Rome borrowed from Grece, Britain from Rome, and. 
жооп, 





Dr. Cuansoos thought the author of the paper had to a certain. 

roved his case. He said that uncivilised nations never 
is ivilised nations never became uncivilised. Mr. 
Gould Avery cited an ancient author, to the effect that the ancient 








the Peruvians, the А 
and vas not derived from any other people. The most audient qui 
or прога оГ Бо moauments of Mexico were not, strictly specs 
e pican but were probably the work of the Tolteka. Noes if 
ihe istter still existed under some other name, thoy had consed te 
thas weh monuments ; and if they had been blotted oat altogorten, 
they must have first become deteriorated. 

3s. Avoustes Gornexto observed that he should not have troubled 
Jas meeting had it not been forthe remarks of ne of te spenkers ona 





fran Bad stated ‘as the law of England, and as if appli 
io all cues ie, that a fomalo infant could be ravished Eia uoo 


Y 


вв 





ity—might and no doubt was a fut in the particular ease quoted, 
Ent yas the merit not afa dete jn the erii fl but Hi 
the Jaw of evidence as applied to criminal cases, which had since 
been remedied, requiring in all eases evidence upon oath, founded upon 
a knowledge by the juror of the religious consequences of a false oath. 
The other assertion made, that anyone could take up a loaded gun 
and fre it at another without any kind of penal consequences, was. 
es errem. кп ейде аз fat tho law. of England 
wiring that the jury should be satisfied of the intention of a party 
Committing any criminal act; tbe punishment of euch an ienie 
depended on their opinion as to the intent. Mr. Goldsmid farther 
Sirm that ho should have been glad bad not the hoor been 20 
ate, to have made some remarks on the very interesting paper they 
had heard, bat he would content himself with observing; a all dis- 
cussions of so lange a nature, definition of the subject matter was the 
first thing needful, and that probably every gentleman in the room 
ve a di Чоп of civilisation. As for himself, he 

i ‘was not consistent with 
the physical wants and cirsumstances of those subjected to its in- 
finences ; and improving a race off the face of the earth, whether more 
or less gradually, was not in his opinion either civilisation or progress. 

‘The Cuamstax could not quite acquiesce in Mr. Avery's dofinition 
of civilisation, as the aggregate of social and moral conditions in 
which man differs from the brutes. In some qualities, he feared, we 
‘were occasionally below the brutes, and indulged in vices to which 
they are strangers. Mr. Avery had contended that no savage races 
were ever civilised, But surely our ancient British forefathers were 
as savage ns any uncultivated moes of the present day. The reader 
of the paper bad also said that no race ever adopted the civilisation of 
another. But had not the ancient Britons adopted the civilisation of 
the Romans, the Romans that of the Greeks, and the Greeks that of 
the Egyptians! Tho modern Greeks and Italians it vas, however, 
argued, were not the descendants of their civilised predecessors in their 
land. "They possessed, however, many qualities and similarities which 
served to indicate the identity of the mace. Holland had been. 
of as a degenerate country, compared with what it had boen in 
former times, It was in ages past great in war; it was now great in 
commerce. But surely this was an indication of progress in civilisa 
tion, not of barbarism. The paper on the whole, however, was one 
of great value, and had elicited a very interesting and able discussion 
on the several points which it had so forcibly suggested. 

Mr: Aveny said that he bad brought forward this subject in the 
most sincere spirit of scientific inquiry. The paper was the result of 
the reading and reflection of many years. The points referred to by 
‘Yarious speakers were so numerous, and the evening so fur advanced, 
that he could not reply to them all. He would remark, however, 
that in defining civilisation, he had intended chiefly to explain the 
meaning which he attached to the word, and not to set np a standard 
for others, though he confessed he had never seen а better meaning, 
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Bat the points he was anxious to direct attention to were the three 
leading questions in his paper: 1, Is there sufficient evidence that 
any civilised race had barbarian ancestors? 3. Has any civilised race 
degenerated into partial or total barbarism? 3. Has any semicivi- 
lised race adopted another oivilisation instead of fi bent ue qe 
terest of these inquiries extends far beyond the limits of the present 
subject ; fr if it cannot be shown that any race of mon have ef 

from. sm to civilisation, it will be very difficult to prove that, 
according to the Darwinian theory, they have risen from the 

‘monkeys to that of men. In conclusion, he thanked the meeting for 
the kind manner in which the paper had been received. 


‘The meeting then separated. 











Manon 18ти, 1872. 


De. R. S. CHARNOCK, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Tu minutes of the last ordinary meeting were read and con- 
firmed. - 


M. Lerovnven, Conseiller d'Etat, Algiers, and Dr. Haast, of 
Canterbury, New Zealand, were elected Corresponding Members 
of the Institute. 


The following presents were announced, and the thanks of 
the meeting voted to the respective donors :— 


Fou Te Linrary, 


From the Sootery.—Jahrbuch der K. K. Geologischen Reichsanstalt, 
October, November, and December, 1871; Verbandlungon, ditto, 
October 1871. 

From the Avruoz.—Right-handednest, By Daniel Wilson, Esq., 

D. 

From Jos Baws, Beq.—Human Nature for March 1872, 

From the Eorron,—The Food Journal for March 1872. 

From the Issrirure.—The Canadian Journal, February 1872, 

From the Eptzon.— Nature, to date. 

From the Acansr.—Bulletin de l'Académio Impériale des Sciences 
de St. Petersbourz, Nos. 2-6, 

From the Socrery.—Transsctions of the Royal Society of Literature, 
vols, part 1. 

From the Assootamiox.—Report of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Edinburgh, 1871. 

From the Eorron—The Mining Magssine and Revie 

2. 





for March 
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From the Assoctation.—Proceedings and Report of the Geologists’ 
Association, 1871. 

From Messrs. Street Bnos.—List of Newspapers published in Great. 
Britain and Ireland. 

From the Eoron—Archivo per l'Antropologia e la Etnologia. 

Froni the Socrery.— Transactions of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, vol. xiv, part 3; Proceedings ditto, vol. xil, No. 87. 





Dr. A. Lim Anas exhibited a Series of Chipped Flints. 
collected by him in the Islands of Guernsey and Herm. The 
author, in conjunction with the Rev. W. C. Lukis, Captain 
Lukis, and Dr. Murray, R.A., discovered large quantities under 
the superficial soil and beneath the sand dunes on the north-east 
of Guernsey, ond on the summit of the eastern plateau of Herm, 
sometimes associated with hand-made pottery and flat water-worn 
stones, which showed a rough indentation for the thumb on one 
side, and two similar on the other, evidently for the tips of the 
fore and mnid-finger so that the implement might have been used 
for the purpose of chipping flakes from cores. Tn arranging a 
wer lage. amoriment o£ thë chipped finis, Dr, Adams vas 
enabled to trace the process of formation of the small, nicely- 
barbed arrow-head found in the cromlechs, and with neolithic 
implements in the islands, i.e from the core to the flake, then the 
rough point, the imperfectly-fashioned point, the all but com- 
pleted arrow-head, and numerous ent bium specimens. 
Thich had evidently been broken by the workmen. when finish 

ing them. Dr. Adams also drew the attention of the Soci 
a fomárkalle ancient raised beach in Guernsey, formed af. 
flints, and water-worn granite pebbles, several feet above the sea 
level, from whence evidently the greater part, if not all, the flints 
had been derived that were manufactured into implements during 
the existence of the polished stone age in that is 


Colonel Laxe Fox rend the following Report on a Collee- 
Mex Gf задаем леко Saint-Briene, Normandy. 

Having examined articles submited by M Hénu in accord- 
ance with the irish of the Couneil, I find amongst the objects 
found in the fortified camp of Saint-Brieuc a polished stone celt, 
six inches long, and two and a half broad ; a whetstone, artificially 
rubbed on one side; an iron leaf-shaped spear head, one foot 
three inches long, and two inches broad, with socket ; some frag- 
ents of Кары рвет, аны which may be of the Roman or Gallo- 

vents of bone, apparently of the 
аа These articles indicate occupa- 
tion in distinct perioda; and it therefore appears probable that 
the fortified camp in which they were discovered may, like 
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many in this country, have been constructed during the stone 
age, and have continued in use until a much later period. From 
the Station de Granville there is a stone celt of the usual type, 
somewhat more pointed at the smaller end than the last-men- 
tioned specimen, four and three-quarter inches in length, and 
two inches its greater breadth ; and a fragment of pottery, appa- 
rently of the or postRoman age. From the Fort of 
Pérran there is a whetstone, artificially rubbed on three sides, 
and another showing also marks of use. There are fragments of 
red pottery from this station, With respect to the other stones 
composing the collection, I am unable, without personally in- 
specting the locality, to form any opinion as to the manner in 
which their surfuces have become worn, 








The Comparative LONGEVITY of ANIMALS of DIFFERENT SPECIES, 

and of MAN; and the Probable Causes which mainly conduce to 

mote this Diference. By Growce Harms, FSA., Vice- 
resident o the Anthropological Institute, 


History, both sacred and profane, attributes to mankind who 
lived in the early ages of the world, a longevity very far exceed- 
ing what we have experience of in our day. To some extent this 
difference may possibly be accounted for y tho different modes 
in which eras of time were calculated, Possibly also the planet- 
ary system by whose revolutions periods of life were reckoned, 
may have undergone certain changes during that space of time, 
Easton, however, appears to give entire credit to the literal inter. 
pretation of the statement as to the longevity recorded of the 
Patriarchs, and accounts for the limitation of the period of life 
since their time by remarking that" the productions of the earth. 
‘were then of a different nature. The surface of the globe was. 
in the first ages of the world less solid and compact. ‘The period. 
of man’s existence may have gradually diminished in 

as the surface of the earth acquired more solidity by the con: 
stant action of gravity." 

Dr. Whewell, the late able and learned Master of Trinity, 
accounted for the longevity of the patriarchs by the fact that 
Adam and Eve had eaten of the tee of life, and that its virtue 
was transmitted through several successive generations, till at 
last it became dissipated and lost, and man was reduced to a 
miserable tithe of his first possession. ‘ 

Lord Bacon, referring to the general period of the life of man, 

* “ Human Longevity”, Introd, p. xxvii, 


ДИНӘ: И Nature, Varieties, and Fbenowena”. By Leo. H. Cirindon, 
us 
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asserts that “man’s age doth exceed the age of all other living 
cereatures."* 

‘In the early records of our own country accounts are preserved 
of people living to à much greater age than they now do. Among 
the ancient Britons people commonly lived to the age of one 
Inndred and twenty years. There are isolated instances in mo- 
dern times of men living much beyond this age. 

‘An able and well-written article on the general subject of 
longevity is contained in the Edinburgh Review for January 1857, 
which is attributed to Sir Henry Holland. It, however, 
throws some doubt on the reality of the great age asserted to 
have been attained by Jenkins and the Countess of Desmond,— 
‘one hundred and sixty-nine and one hundred and forty-eight 
years respectively ; but confirms the account given of the long- 
evity of Thomas Parr, and refers to the dissection of his body 
Љу the celebrated Harvey, who concluded from its appearance 

he might have lived much longer but, for the surfeit of food 
and changes in his habits which followed his removal to London, 
and to the kitchen of the palace, 

Extraordinary and perhaps extravagant notions were en- 
tertained by the ancients as to the longevity of certain 
animals. According to a passage in Hesiod, referred to by 
Sir Thomas Browne,} ninety-six is the period of the life 
of a man, while that of a deer extends to above three thou- 
sand, and that of a crow to considerably beyond that period. 
But naturalists also of high repute and great credit, modern as 
well as ancient, afford us extraordinary accounts of the longevity 
attained by certain animals, Smellie, in bis Philosophy of Na- 
tural History,” alludes to the great longevity of certain animals, 
Elephants live beyond two hundred years} “In proportion to 
the size of their bodies, birds live longer than either men or quad- 
Tupeds, Swans have been said to live three hundred years^$ 
А goose is said to live beyond one hundred years,| as do also 
ravens “ Gesner gives an instance of a carp in Germany which 
he knew to be one hundred years old. Buffon informs us that he 
had seen carps of one hundred and fifty years of age, and he 
mentions one which he st to be two hundred years old."** 
Pike have been known to live to two hundred and sixty-seven 
‘years+t. "The tortoise is said to have attained one hundred and 
seventy-five years;t and the falcon one hundred and sixty-two 
уешз^ A Greenland whale, we are told, will live from three 
hundred to four hundred years] Parrots and several other ani- 
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Д tt Gesner, quoted by Yarrell. 
feland, “ Art of Prolonging Life". 


ill Grinden on Life. 
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ile certain other animals, not ap- 
ly in their nature and constitution 
from those to which I have referred, are as remarkable for the. 
"brief space to which their lives are ordinarily limited. Some 
trees are supposed capable of attaining an extraordinary age. The 
oak will live for fifteen hundred years, and the yew for three 
thousand two hundred. 

‘The opinions which have been entertained by different writers 
who have examined minutely into the subject, as to the principal 
causes of longevity both in animals and men, are deserving of at- 
tention, although no satisfactory conclusion has as yet been ar- 
rived at, and they differ essentially from one another in their 
theories on this topic. The famous Roger Bacon wrote a tren- 
tise entitled“ The Cure of Old Age.”+ But the wonderful genius 
who six hundred years ago predicted travelling by carriages and 
by boats propelled by machinery, and navigating through the air, 
and to whom the inventions of printing and the telescope were also 
known, failed to produce any recipe for attaining long life beyond. 
a few ordinary maxims regarding health, Paracelsus boasted that 
he could make aman live four hundred years or moreif he might 
bring him up from his infancy, and diet him as he chose. And 
Burton tells us in his “Anatomy of Melancholy” that some 
physicians hold that there is no certain period of man’s life, 
but it may still by temperance and physic be prolonged Lord 
Bacon, in his “History of Life and Death,” discusses the causes 
of longevity, and he attributes the varieties in this respect to 
variations in the density of the vital spirits, and other causes af- 
fecting those spirits, and lays down the following maxims of 
prolonging life: Alimentation from without, at least some other 
way than by the stomach, is most profitable to long life, ift cau. 
be done,” canon xxiii; “Curing of diseases is effected by tem- 
porary medicines, but lengthening of life requireth observation 
of diet,” canon xxx. 

In his “Natural History”|) Lord Bacon also states that “It 
conducsth unto long life, and to the more placid motion of the 
spirits, which thereby do less prey and consume the juice of the 
boty: either that man’s actions be free and ‘voluntary, that nothing. 
be done invite Minerva, but secundum genium ; or, on the other 
side, that the actions of men be full of regulation and commands 
within themselves, for then the victory and performing of the 
command giveth a good disposition to the spirits, especially if 
there be a proceeding from degree to degree, for then the sense of 

* Grindon on Life. 

$1 Do Batandandis Senootutis Accidentibus”. Oxford, 1590. 
$b, do йа Гора” 3 Parti sect 2. 

1 Р. 204, “Experiment solitary touching prolongation of life”, 
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the vietory is the greater. An example of the former of these 
is in a country life; and of the latter in monks and philosophers, 
and such as do continually enjoy themselves.” 

Sir John Sinclair, in his “Code of Health and Longevity,” 
vol, ii, gives a catalogue of one thousand four hundred and 
twenty “foreign publications on the subject of health and dict." 
In the “ Appendix,” vol. й, to the above work are “rules by 
which a person will be enabled to prolong life to the latest 
period” Rule 10 advises people to refrain from dinner once a 
Week. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer* attributes the apparent absence of in- 
herent decay in many trees, in fish, and in some reptiles, to their 
exceedingly small expenditure; trees and plants generally exhi- 
biting no personal expendituro at all, whilst fish and certain 
cold-blooded reptiles show very little indeed. 

The s period occupied in the growth of an animal has sometimes 
been adopted as the test to what that of its life will extend, 
But this has boon found to van extensively in the case of dif- 
forent animals, Bodily strength, vigour, and health also fail to 
afford any certain indication as to the period to which life will 
Teach, as the strongest. and healthiest ‘not unfrequently dio 
early, while the frail and sickly tur out to be long-lived. Cli 
mate is said to occasion but little difference as to. the period to 
Which the lives of persons extend, although there is some differ. 
ence of opinion in this respect, and certain climes appear to bo 
peculiarly favourable to longevity. At one period Italy seems 
to have been remarkable in this respect. Cornwall, too, has 
Deen noted for longevity. Air and diet have always been 
Posed to exercise an im influence on longevity. 
writers have attributed mgevity of the ante-diluvians to 
their sobriety and the simplicity of their manners, to their ab. 
staining from eating flesh, and to the excellence of the fruita 
and herbs of those days, also to the purity of the air in those 
times. But while some men who lived temperately, and even 
aabstomioualy, have lived to a great age, others who followed the 
Nery opposito course have been equally long-lived. In general, 
however, notwithstanding a few exceptions, it appears to be 
generally admitted that “temperance, a placid and cheerful dis- 

'ition, moderate exercise, and proper exertions of mind contri- 

ute in no uncommon degree to the prolongation of life. 

Some pursuits are also obviously much more favourable to 
longevity than are certain others. ‘The clergy are proverbially 
long-lived; and, strange to say, the lawyers, too, frequently ex. 

$ “Principles of Biology”. 
$ Feces Oye” A Longevity: 
Horns ia. 
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hibit great tenacity with regard to life, as they do with 

to other matters also, According to averages taken by Dr. Cald- 
well, the lives of twenty mathematicians extended to soventy- 
five years, while those of twenty poets extended to only fifty- 
seven years. Ж 

‘The quality of the air is thonght by some to cause the chief 
difference in longevity. It has indeed been proved by statisti- 
cal returns that fresh air is one of the main conducives to it, 
In the case of wild winged birds, who partake of it to the ut- 
most possible extent, this is probably one of the principal causes. 
of their being so long-lived. And wild animals in general have 
the full benefit of it, and in its purest state. According to Eas- 
ton, ‘fresh air is more immediate i 
He asserts also that “there is a vivifying principle contained in 
the atmosphere $ In general there are more old men in bi 
than in Tow countries.j| And yet in thickly-populated cit 
which are placed in a low situation some extraordinary instances 
of longevity may ocensionally bo observed 

stili food, bot as regards mest and drink, may be su 

«d to be far less favourable to longevity than that which 
in a natural state. Indeed, according to certain statements, the 
people of this highly-civilised age and country live mainly 
upon poison! Civilisation, however, may be presumed to 
to in many respecte favourable to longevity, but that civilisa- 
tion should be untainted by luxury. Tt should be such a state 
of civilisation as will provide against want, and afford 
exercise both to the mental and physical powers, but without 
Jeading mankind to indulge in those exceases of various kinds to 
which men in society are so frequently addicted. 

‘Domestication appears to have a corresponding effect upon ani- 
als witl what luxury bas upon mankind, Lord Bacon tells ns in 
luis“ History of Life and Death” that “in tame creatures thelr de 
generate life corrupteth them ; in wild ereatures their ex 
to all weathers also interceptoth them”, But besides their 
sure to the weather, wild animals are ever exposed to attacks from 
each other, But while tame animals are protected from many 
of these casualties, few domesticated animals are long-li 
‘The habits into which they are forced are contrary to nature, 
They take but little exercise. ‘They feed on artificial diet, and 
their instincts become blunted. Tt is accordingly among wild 
animals that the extraordinary instances of longevity alluded to 
are afforded. Mr. Lankester, however, tells us that animals in 
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à domesticated state, which are supplied with food and protected 
from the attacks of other animals, may live much longer than 
inn state of nature* But this proves nothing as regards their 
natural longevity. ‘They are less liable to die from want or 
Violence, which ‘are mainly destructive in the ease of will 
animals, but. their natural term of life is considerably abridged, 
In the case of wild animals there is, of course, much greater 
difficulty in ascertaining the precise period to which their lives 
are extended than in the ease of those that are domesticated, 
‘This, however, may ín many instances be successfully accom- 
plished. Singular it is that in localities where wild animals 
abound we so seldom meet with instances of old and decrepit 
‘animals, and still Jess with the remains of animals that have ded 
of аде. Among our domestic animals, instances of decrepit- 
ade from old age are very common, notwithstanding the alactity 
with which they are Killed off before they get too old to sere 
for domestic use. ‘This apparent longevity of certain wild ani- 
mals affords some support to the statements of the ancients аз 
to the ext inary longevity of certain animals, and also of 
the patriarchs, whose longevity has been accounted for by their 
living in a state of nature, as is the case with wild animals, foods 
ing only on diet which is pure, simple, and unadulterated. Оп 
the other hand, savages, who certainly have certain advantages 
in this respect over civilised people, do not have their ives prow 
longed beyond the ordinary term. "But then it should be borne 
in mind that savages, where they live in large hordes, have genes 
nally adopted some artificial habits which are at variance with 
mature and inimical to longevity ; besides which, as is the ease 
with the natives of New Zealand, they have often a ditllculty in 
осш sufficient and good food, and live in unwholesome 
lwellings, i i 


of the patriarchs. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be doubted that if some particular 
animals do really enjoy a longevity far beyond the rest of their 
species, as to which there are assertions apparently well authen- 
ticated, there must. necessarily be some special cause existing, 
either in their constitution or their mode of life, which occasions 
such longevity. And if this affects one animal, it will affect 
another; and if life may be prolonged in one case to a period 
far beyond its natural extent by the application of certain causes, 
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The late Dr. Monro went so far as to maintain, in his ann- 
tomical lectures, that ^as far as he could observe the human 
body, as a machine, was perfect; that it bore within itself no 
marks by which we could possibly predicate its decay ; that it 
‘Was apparently calculated to go on for ever; and that we learned 
only by experience that it would not do so 

is it altogether irrational to suppose that some principle 
analogous to that of vaccination, or to that supposed to е сопе 
tained in the very tree of life itself, may at some distant period 
in the progress of science be brought to light by which the 
animal frame may be revigorated and rescued from decay, and so 
fitted to endure, I will not presume to say for ever, but to an 
age corresponding with that to which we are told that both the 

arch and many animals have attained? Not improbably, 
indeed, there may be numerous natural medicines to which the 
instincts of wild animals spontaneously direct them, such as 
certain plants and springs, resort to which may have the effect 
fat once of producing those particular results, and those altera- 
tions in their system, which capacitate it to endure for a long 
period. We see proof of this to a certain extent in certain cases, 
find it may reasonably be inferred that it exists to an extent con- 
siderably beyond our experience. If our science served us as 
efficiently as their instinét does them, we possibly might make 
corresponding discoveries wi i 











h corresponding results. Possibly 
the patriarchs did possess this knowledge. Among certain savage 
tribes of men, whose instinctive powers are largely developed, 
while those n и but little culti: i, $ EE 
sagacity as to the medicinal proj of some natural produc- 
р a Teen oooasionally exhibited. 

Tn order to determine the points now at issue, we must inquire 
amd ascertain ns far as possible what is the real principle on 
‘Which the comparative duration of life in every animated frame 
depends, and which appears to me to be as follows. Iu every 
Such frame, commencing with the very germ itself, there іа іш 
Planted a principle of growth or composition, by the operation 
of which, aided by nutrition = MA D: on 
increasing and enlarging, rapidly at first, but ly more 
slowly, and very langwidly Th old age.” On the other hand, 
{howe js another principle contemporaneous with this, that of 
Aste, or decay, or decomposition, which operates at first very 
Slowly, but gradually increases in rapidity and strength, being 
Sery speedy and powerful in old age. "The operation o these two 

ci les is best and most clearly exhibited in the case of veget-, 
Pre Pimes. But in those of animals and also of man it may. 
de clearly perceived. So long as the growth in question exceeds 

* Agpendis to Combe on “The Constitution of Maa", p M. 
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or keeps pace with decay, life is maintained ; but whenever the 

of decay, or decomposition, exceeds that of growth, the 
Teme declines LA hesil spootily queues. Certain cues lend 
to promote the action of one of these principles, and certain 
causes tend to promote that of the other. Some of these causes 
are very powerful and obvious, and act in a direct manner. 
Others ‘appear to be but feeble, and are scarcely perceptible, 
and act only indirectly. For instance, intemperance, inconti- 
nenee, and. ity of life, as also excessive toil, unwholo- 
some food, and ‘bad air, are directly calculated to hinder growth 
and promote decay. On the other hand, the opposite of these 
causes are as directly calculated to promote growth and retard 

у. 

‘The very essence of certain diseases is in reality but the 
triumph of decay, or waste, or decomposition, over growth or 
renovation ; and therefore, if the complaint in question be of 
Jong continuance, it necessarily terminates in the dissolution of 
the frame, and in death. We see this more particularly and 
clearly evinced in the case of the disease termed consumption. 
People in reality die of old age, not when they have lived so 
many years, but when they are’ worn out—by the progress of 
‘waste and decay outstripping that of growth and renovation, 
As many, therefore, die of old age, from being worn out, at 


eighteen as at eighty. 
t may, 1 think, be assumed that the real and only scientific 
test as to the capacity of any particular individual animal frame 
to last for a greater or less period of time, turns on the constitu. 
tion of suc frame, whether ax regan ts material texture ita 
temperament, its organisation, or its fluids, more especially the 
Blood. Different animal frames no doubt differ extensively one 
from another in this respect. For instance, women are said to 
live longer than men, because “the bones, the cartilages, the 
muscles, as well as every other part of the body, are softer’ and 
Jess solid than those of men"® ай шере of the 
same species differ one from another as i i 
for longevity owing to a difference in their constitution, we may 
suppose that animated beings of a different species will differ 
far more extensively from the same cause. Thus fishes, we are 
told, “live during several centuries, because their bones and 
ages selon soquire the density of those of other animals" 
‘Comparative ity, therefore, depends mainly on natural 
constitution. Needed ems heirs ДЕЧ 
constitution, there are certain causes which will tend to abridge 
longevity, such as incontinence, intemperanc, unwholesome diet, 


$ Smeltio'a = of Nat Hist”, p. 509; Barr's- 14,100. 
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and adopting many artificial habits; are there not also certain 
‘causes which in a corresponding manner, whatever be the natural 
‘constitution of the individual, will tend to increase longevity 0 То 
determine this point, we must decide the question how far axti- 
ficial appliances are able to alter to any great extent those quali- 
ties of the frame already alluded to, on which longevity is 
supposed mainly to depend. In fact, the real and sole essential 
Question at issue is this, Can any measure be adopted which 
Will have the efiet to any important extent of cheking waste 
or expenditure, on the one hand, and of increasing growth or re- 
moduetion,on the other ! This is a subject open to experiment 
"m many ways of a most interesting kind. Certain waters, for 
instanco, are said to lave wn effec pon the cartilages inthe 
Way stated ; and it is to causes of this kind that the patriarchal 
longevity has been by some writers attributed, Probably their 
most powerful and direct effect is seen in the difference they. 
ito occasion in the duration of the life of animals that are 
domesticated and those that are wild. 

"Mr. Easton well observes that « the more a man follows nature, 
and is obedient to herlaws, the longer he will live ; and that 
further he deviates from these, the shorter will be his existene 

The question then arises, what are we to do in order com- 
Piety and fly. to follow nature, especialy in our prosent 

fighly-civilised, not to say luxurious, state of society, when so 
mnel that ie entirely contrary to nature is peremptorily imposed 
upon nst, Mr, Easton partigalaxly recommenda plenty af exercit 
plaini food, and fresh nir. The two latter are, however, in many 
casos dificult to obtain. 

‘The German writer, Hufeland, in his “ Art of Prolonging the 
Life of Man,” which is to a great extent based on Lord Bacon’ 
work, already referred to, has arrived nt certain conclusions as to. 
the causes of the duration of lifo, which he considers to be de- 
pendent on the quantity of vital force contained in the body, 
ind the promotion of the influences which contribute to de- 
crease or diminish that force. He does not, however, even at- 
tempt to suggest any mode of producing or accelerating these 
influences, beyond stating that “a body which has the most 
perfect means of regeneration, both internal and external, will 
Endure a longer time than one not provided with these means”; 
which is simply saying that a frame which is fitted to Inst a 
Jong time will last longer than one not so fitted, but without 
attempting to tell what we are to do to make the frame so last, 

‘No doubt with our present limited scientific knowl it ap- 

far easier to shorten life than to prolong it. Butif causes 
berate alike and with equal force in each direction, it must be 
+ « Homan Lengerity" Introd, p. xi. 
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solely owing to our ignorance of the mode of rightly using these 
appliances that such is the case. We have proof positive, indeed, 
of the fact that “inoroseod attention to (he onmi Ivy la 
greatly reduced the rate of mortality in Europe, and it cannot 
be supposed that further improvement is impracticable”.* Con- 
siderable changes have accordingly taken place im the average 
duration of life in England during the last hundred years, At 
the early part of this period it was twenty-eight years, Ac- 
cording to more recent tables it was thirty-two years; and it has 
been calculated that it may fairly be expected to extend to forty 
years} From the tables of the average duration of life in 
Geneva during the last two hundred and sixty years, it appears 
that while from 1560 to 1600 the average was only eighteen 
‘Years, from 1815 to 1826 it was nearly thirty-nine years. 

Nevertheless, admitting all this, T must beg to suggest that it is 
clearly erroneous to contend that the increased average in the 
dumtlon of human life affords any actual proof of increased 
longevity. All that it proves is, not that mon are longer-lived 
than they used to be, but that owing to increased attention to 
sanitary lar, thy ar ls frequently eu off by disse rl 
ing from the neglect of sanitary precautions, tis very possible, 
indeed for mortality in a particular district to bo Vey great 
owing to the neglect of sanitary laws, and yet in the same dis: 
trict for remarkable instances of longevity to be found. 

The entire question, therefore, resolves itself into the fol- 
lowing simple points, the satisfactory solution of which will 
decide the whole matter at issue: 1, Are the statements which 
have been made to us by historians and naturalists as to the extra- 
ordinary longovity of the patriarchs, and other early inhabitants 
of the earth, as also of animals of a certain species, both in 
ancient and modern times, entitled to our credit? 3. Are the 
causes which have been assigned ng occasioning the extm- 
ordinary longevity in question, such as may be reasonably sup- 
posed {о have been productive of it? 3, Are these causes 
controllable in any way, nnd is it possible by any resort to arti- 
ficial appliances extensively to increase or diminish longevity in 
the ease of either man or animals? 
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Orrotcrvxrmixs are seldom afforded of seeing centenarians, unless 
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the trouble is taken of travelling long distances to various parts 
of the country; and it is extremely difficult to examine them 
thoroughly for scientific purposes, unless favoured with the 
assistance of friends or other persons who may be about them, 
Willing to furnish information, and answer questions of import- 
ance and interest, Their great age is necessarily a great obstacle 
to conversation, unless their general health is good amd their 
mental faculties unimpaired, which is not always the ease. In 
the course of my lifetime, I have seen several centenarians in 
different parts of the world, but in six undoubted examples only 
have E obtained from personal observation sufficient, reliable 
data, forming a series of new facts, to warrant my drawing some 
comparisons respecting their physical condition, that help to 
show why they have been enabled to reach a period of life s0 
much longer than that allotted in the Mosaio record. T havo 
been stimulated certainly with the desire to ascertain the condi- 
tion of the upper respiratory organs in the first place, in carry- 
ing out a series of inquiries that have occupied my attention 
for many years concerning the larynx and epiglottis, which have 
"been brought before the British Association for tho Advance- 
ment of Science and other kindred bodies ; but other conditions 
have not been neglected, which it is my purpose to consider 
generally in this. paper: they are of interest not only to the 
physiologist and anthropologist, but to all classes of the com- 
занй. Tt may bo permitted me to observo here that, to somo 
extent, the subject of this communication is comparatively un- 
Modden gros; for, with the exception of what 1 have ráyetl 
‘published elsewhere, no one has written anything upon the con- 
dition of the upper airpnssages in living persons who have 
rewhed the age of 100 years; moreover, very few persons 

robably none—have been enabled to examine so many as six 
individuals who have attained to such a great age for scientific 
purposes, ‘The results of my investigations, too, are opposed. to 
those viewa genemlly ontortainod, as regards tho changes which 
are presumed to occur in cases of such extremo old age. 

Without going into minute particulars, the persons who fur- 
ished the data or the present communication wero two males 
and fonr females; namel 

1. Jacob William Luning, born at Hamelvorden, in Hanover, 
May 19th, 1767, died at Morden College, Blackheath, June 23rd, 
1870, aged 103. 

2 Eldrich, born in the county of Gloucester, in July 
(Dec. 10th 1) 1707. 

3. Elizabeth Brown, born n Hemstead, Norwich, in July 
1768, died in Paddington Workhouse Dee. 6th, 1869, aged 101. 

4. Mis. Ann Hogg, born at Rosskeen, county of Rosshire, 
Ang. 2nd, 1769. 
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5. Miss Wallace, born in Glasgow, July 1st, 1770. 

6, Mrs, Mary Paterson, born in Carmannock, near Glasgow, 
October 3rd, 1770. 

The first, Luning, reached the age of 103 ; the second, Eldrich, 
is 104; Brown, Wallace, and Paterson, are 101 ; and Hogg is 
102. All are living except Luning and Brown; Eldrich and 
‘Mrs, Hogg can be seen in London. 

Regarling the acouracy of their ages there is not а doubt; for 
T have been as anxious to satisfy myself upon this point as any 
believer in the unsupported assertion of. ir George Cornewall 
Lewis made some years ago, that no one ever reached the age of 
100 years, Some obstacles were thrown in my way regarding 
Eldrich ; but notwithstanding them I am quite satisfied as to 
his age. 

T must here express my acknowledgments to my friend Dr. 
Muirhead of Cambuslang, near Glasgow, who accompanied me 
to ace Mrs, Paterson ; to Dr. Stewart, of Southwick Street, Hyde 
Park, who introduced me to the nephew of Miss Wallace, at 
‘whose house in Stirling I saw her in August 1871; and to E. A. 
Conwell, Esq., who made me a with Mr, Eldrich, of 
Peckham ; and not less to the Hon, and Rey. John Harbord, 
"who kindly permitted me to see Mr. Laning in 1869. 

The functions to which T chiefly directed my attention in all 
wore the respiration and circulation, believing that the most 

rfoct integrity of the lungs and the heart had a great deal to 
do with their age. ‘This applied even more to the lungs than 
the heart, for the latter did not give any evidence of disease in 
any of the six, unless an occasional intermission in the beats at 
Jong intervals towards the end of life in those who died, 

"Tho Respiration. was perfect throughout, tho chest expanded 
regularly and fully, similar to persons in the prime of life ; the 
chest capacity necessarily varied according to the size of the 

n—I doubt whether it was great in any, but it would have 

m impossible to test it in the usual way. ‘The respirations 
were slow, comparatively, and during the expansion of the chest 
the ribs moved with the resiliency of ordinary adult life, and 
the cartilages were observed to separate and yield to the expan- 
sile force as is seen in young persons, As the breathing was 
not at all abdominal, so common in ordinary old age, and as the 
movement of the ribs and their cartilages was wholly unim- 
peded, the inference is a fair one that the cartilages had not 
undergone any alteration by ossific deposit; that is to say, 
they were not ossified, and could have been as readily cut 
through with a knife as in persons of the age of 25 or 30," This 
fact of non-ossification. of the cartilages of the ribs in persons 
‘of such advanced age is contrary to the doctrine hitherto held 
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by most writers, who have fallen into the error of taking it for 
granted that they necessarily must have been ossified because the 
condition is one so common in persons who die at the age of from 
sixty to eighty years, If the chest-capacity was not great, the 
chest was, at any rate, well formed, and the breathing was heard 
distinctly, and free from anything abnormal, wherever the ear 
was applied. The resonance on percussion was also good. All 
these together pointed to the fact that the lungs were in a most 
healthy condition, every portion of each lung performing its 
function in the most regular and uniform manner. There was 
not even any susceptibility to disease; but in Eldrich, aged 104, 
there was a hand cough, not frequent nor distressing, from a cold 
he had caught. 

Boing satisfied of the healthy condition of the lungs, it. was. 
necessary to inspect what I have already referred to under the 
same of прег іран алі those consisted of the larynx 
and the trachea, ordinarily known as the windpipe. In fact, 
what induced me in the first instance to examine the oldest 
people I could come across was to ascertain the position of the 
cartilage at the top of tho windpipe, known as the ep 
concerning which 1 have already brought two or three com- 
munications before the Anthropological Society, which are pub- 
ished in the first and third volumes of their Transactions. My. 
anxiety concerning the position of this cartiluge in such old per- 
sons was considerable; for if I had found that it was pendent 
in any of them in place of being vertical, then some important, 
views that. I had. brought forward, relative to longevity beyond 
seventy years, would have become untenable. The epiglottis in 
every one of the six persons possessed its natural vertical posi- 
tion and leaf-like shape, and seemed to be well placed at the 
root of the tongue: the consequence was, that the upper part of 
the larynx was fully open, and no impediment was offered to the 
freest admission of air for the purposes of breathing, and, under 
uch circumstances, eacteris paribus, tho most perfect arterialisa- 
tion of the blood took place in the lungs, and perfect health was 
maintained throughout a long Tife. Had the epiglottis been 

dent or recumbent in any one of these aged persons, life 
Would not have been prolonged beyond seventy, as L have had 
already occasion to dwell upon before several of the scientific: 
associations. 

The larynx, or little box which we can all readily feel in our 
nooks, was healthy andl well e um vocal cords were per- 
fect in their action, of suitable accorling to sox possess- 
ing the colour and appearance as seen in middle age. Their 
wide separation permitted of a good view of the trachea, which, 
from its internal appearance and soft feeling in the neck, led me 

vor. m. a 
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o the conclusion, that: tho rings which entered into its forma- 
tion, аз well as I may say, the rings of the larger bronchial 
tubes, were not at all ossified, however much or little calcareous 
deposit might actually be found to exist, This, too, is contrary 
to the view generally entertained, and will equally apply to the 
cartilages of the larynx, for they felt soft and yielding in the 
neck, quite different to the hard and resisting box, the result of 
extreme calcification and ossification combined. Т аш not pre- 
pared to deny that even in a soft, yielding larynx these Inst two 
conditions may not be present in some proportion in the more 
Solid cartilaginous portions, for such was actually the fact in a 
larynx taken from à man 103 years old, and I have figured thé 
appearances in one of my medical works.* 

е voice in all was good, clear, sonorous, or fairly audible, 
firm, and perhaps I might say powerful, although a little cracked 
dnd tremalous fa two, especially in Luning Ìn him, however, 
it was most powerful, although not very distinct, and the vocal 
cords had a tinge of yellow instead of the greyish-white, as seen 
in most of the others, Tn Eldrich, on the other hand, the voice 
was smooth and melodious, not loud, harsh, nor rough. In Mrs. 
Hogg it is so loud and powerful as to be heard above all those 
about her. In Miss Wallace the voice was not unduly loud; the 
speech was clear and distinct, though a little fast and childlike; 
she was the shortest and smallest of the six centenarians, Mrs, 
Paterson had a good, clear, and strong voice ; whilst in Brown it 
waa à little tremulous and weak, 

The chest-capacity, therefore, judging from the voice, as indi- 
cating bellows-power, was good in Tuning, Hogg; and Paterson ; 
and I should say not less so in Eldrich, from his breadth of 
chest, although his voice was soft and melodious. The breath- 
ing during conversation was not short nor hurried in any. 

to turn next to the Cirewlation, ‘The heart was healthy, and free 
from any unusual sound; the beats were perfectly regular, ex- 
cept towards the termination of life in the two who died. The 
action of the heart was moderate and quiet, but not feeble, and. 
was not influenced by any excitement. The size of the organ 
was not inereased, so far as T could make out ; and the heart was. 
five from fat, which, when present, is a source of great trouble 
in old persons. This latter circumstance, although it would not 
prevent moderate calcification of the blood-vessels, as T inferred 
might exist in Mrs, Paterson, was nevertheless a saviour of all 
the tissues of the body, and prevented the occurrence of those 
changes which tend to shorten life, and need not be entered into 
here, as they are pathological. ‘There was an absence of the 
atheromatous changes commonly observed in old age; and E 

"Diseases of the Throat and Larynx.” Second Edition. 
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must here say, that if calcareons deposits are found to exist be- 
tween the coats of the blood-vessels, they are not necessarily 
preceded by atheromatous deposits—a doctrine that has long 
become exploded, and need not be discussed here. The pulse at. 
the wrist was soft and yielding, a little less frequent than in 
young persons: it was 54, or thereabouts, in Mrs, Paterson, in 
whom the artery felt a little harder than in the others, but it 
was nevertheless compressible, which may indicate simple thick- 
ening without any trace of calcification. The vessel was a little 
hard likewise in Eldrich, but still compressible. 

‘The heart and its blood-vessels throughout the body may be 
taken, therefore, as healthy, and free from any of the changes 
‘usually observed in ordinary old age, a view opposed to that 
hitherto entertained regarding centenarians, but still further con- 
firmed by the post mortem inspection of an old man who died at 
Southampton, aged 103, by Dr. Beith, R-N., who found every 
organ of the body healthy except the bladder. 

‘The absence of atheromatous changes in any part of the body 
of the six centenarians explained the appearance of the coun- 
‘tenance in all, which showed an absence of deposit under the 
skin of any of the elements of fat. This, in the males especially 
and in Miss Wallace, imparted a sort of silvery expression, with 
apparently great toughness of the skin, which I deem to be att 
essential peculiarity in persons over ninety, at any rate; bnt it 
‘was most striking in the males, and I can never forget it: Miss 
‘Wallace possessed this expression more than any of the other 
females, Luning had the appearance of one of the oldest men 
lever saw in my life, and just such as I could fancy in a 
of his age; but it was completely eclipsed by that of Eldrich, 
who was a veritable patriarch, with locks of silvery grey hair 
reaching to his shoulders, and a beard of a similar colour, his 
countenance nt the same time being one of angelic benignity and 
sweetness, altogether giving him the look of extreme veneration, 
Indeed, I must say I never saw a sweeter expression on the face 
of any human being of his sex before. There was no mistaking 
his great age; he bore a striking resemblance in the form of his 
face, head, and features generally to the late Sir James Simpson 
of Edinburgh. . 

The function of Digestion was. performed in all with perfee- 
tion; none had ever reason to complain of any deficiency of 
power in this respect. The gastric and other secretions seemed 
іо be possessed! of strong powers to act upon whatever was 
taken in the way of food, and there was always an appetite for 
food, the general health being invariably good. The frequency 
of eating varied somewhat in most of the six, for some were 
satisfied with from three to four meals a day, whilst Miss Wal- 
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Jace ate seven times in the twenty-four hours, although she had 
a difficulty in mastication, yet her teeth were good. She ate raw 
cucumber up to three or four years ago, and is fond of 
berries and other fruit. "The eldest of the six, Eldrich, had three 
meals only a day, with half a pint of beer for dinner, and after- 
wands smoked a pipe of tobacco, which he greatly enjoyed, It 
is well known that if the food is not properly masticated indi- 
postion is generally tho, result, ond withont sufficiently good 
teeth mastication is not easy. It may be mentioned that all 
had fairly good teeth, except Mrs, Paterson, who had none at all, 
and whose food was given in a suitable form to remedy this. 
But in the others the teeth were the same they had masticated 
with when young; and in Mrs. Hogg во perfect and white were 
they that they resembled a set of now teeth. From what I could 

her, the diet in all was simple and plain; Luning generally 
Consumed a lange piece of beef-steak daily. 

Having said this much relating to the three great functions of 
lifo, n fow words will not be amiss upon the Senses and 
Mental Faculties, and, firstly, of the Sight, In all six it was 
perfect: the eyes were quite clear, mostly of a grey or bluish- 
grey colour, free from any arcus or annulus, as is usually seen in 
persons over seventy—that is a circular ring, or only an arch of 
ù whitish or yellow colour along the outer margin of the comen, 
o transparent portion of the eyo; if T might, venturo to say so, 
there was a pale narrow whitish rim around the extreme n 
of the entire cornea, at its junction with the sclerotic coat, but 
it could not be pronounced an annulus, With this clear condi- 
tion of the eye, the sight was excellent, and all could read 
ordinary type without spectacles, except Mrs, Paterson, who had. 
used them for fifty-five years, since she had an attack of erysi- 
pelas of the head. 

‘The sense of Snell in every one was fairly good; none used 
snuff nor chewed tobacco, and none smoked with the exception 
of Eldrich, as already mentioned. 

‘The only faculty that seemed to be impaired was Hearing, and 
that varied somewhat. Luning had been deaf for twenty-five 
years, but could hear very: loud tones; in the other old man, 
Eldricly the hearing was most acute, for he could hear the 
slightest sound. Mra. Hogg is deaf now, but can hear mode- 
rately loud speaking. Brown’s hearing was better, for though 
she was slightly deaf she could hear ordinary conversation, 
Wallace and Paterson hear quite well to the present hour. The 
hearing, therefore, in the six is, that four could hear quite well, 
and two were deaf, 

The Mental Fuculties were active and unimpaired in all, which 
would seem to be a general rule with all centenarians, as the 
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fact is invariably mentioned when a record of the death of one 
appears in the newspapers, This shows that the great centre of 
the nervous system, the brain, is perfect in its integrity, and no- 
thing more thoroughly testifies to the correctness of the great 
‘and important fact of a complete absence of any of those changes 
common to ordinary old age. Yet these changes have been be- 
lieved to be present in an extreme degree in centenarians, but E 
think that has been completely disproved ; for if any of them 
wero present the mental feulies would, becom di and ob- 
soured and the intelligence imperfect, Whereas in the six cen- 
tenarians not only was this last condition perfect, but the 
memory was good, indeed very good, except perhaps in Luning, 
and infor that the difficulty in him was the deafness, T re- 
gret to say that the intelligence is now becoming a little im- 
paired in Eldrich, 104 years of age, and fear that this is the pre- 
‘cursor of more serious changes, 

‘Taking, then, the condition of mind and body presented by 
‘the six centenarians who have formed the subject of this paper, 
it may be said that in all there was an entire absence of those 
changes which are usually observed in persons ordinarily ap- 
prowhing the allotted period of threescore and ten. These 
changes have reference chiefly to the condition of the blood- 
vessels and other tissues, into which I need not enter in this 
place. Suffice it to say, that perfect composure of mind throug! 
‘out life has had much to do with the condition of body permit 
ting the attainmont of such extreme longovity ; and, so far as I 
have been able to make out, there has not been present any 
hereditary coudition likely to interfere with Nature's laws under 
such circumstances. In one of the six individuals, Miss Wal- 
Jace, longevity would appear to be a family peculiarity, for sho 
lins a sister alive upwards of ninety, and lost one a short time 
lack at the age of ninety-six; her brothers, Sir Maxwell Wal- 
luce, one of the heroes of Waterloo, and Mr. Wallace, of Kellie, 
of бар postage notoriety, died some years ago at the age of 
eighty. 

Physically speaking, there is nothing to prevent the extreme 
limits of longevity being reached in those persons in whom all 
‘the conditions favourable to its occurrence exist, and it matters 
not whether the climate is severe or mild, T mention this, be- 
cause numerous instances are related of extreme longevity in 
such a severe climate as Russia and in Sweden and Norway. 
‘The six cases here noticed occurred in our own more temperate 
one: Luning was a native of Hanover, but he had been the 
greatest part of his life in England; the others were natives of 
England and Scotland. 

Î may be taken as an established fact that, to reach centena- 
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rianism, поё ошу must the constitution be naturally healthy and 
good, but all the great functions of life must be performed with- 
Out impediment or derangement of any kind. If the special 
senses are coorinately guod and acute, they assist in keeping 
up the conditions favourable to longevity. But, one change is 
especially antagonistic to extreme longevity, and it is the most 
important one ; namely, the predominance of the atheromatous 
element which leads to those changes in the blood-vessels which 
close life at the natural period. Simplicity of regimen, and the 
avoidance of those elamante of food- suck es atte ef putate 
Tet liquor, and chese- which in their animi ation, help to 
ing on these changes, may ward it off altogether ; vo 
that the six centenarians who have formed the subject of this 
Paper were in some way particular on this point, 
lowsoever extraordinary it may appear, it seems to me that 
‘most centenarians are tired of life: they wish it were at an end. 
it seems as if it were a burden; they feel isolated their 
fellow-beings, and are thankful at last when it pleases God to 
remove them. Such I gathered in my conversation with Mrs. 
Hogg, who is still alive, aud who is will ng to livo aa long as he 
is permitted, although her life now cannot be considered an en- 
vied or a happy one. The lot of the other two females and the 
malo is more contented, as they are surrounded by members of 
their family, who look after them with care, and treat them with 
the utmost kindness. 














Posrscnirr.— Since the foregoing paper was read, I have seen. 
three additional centenarians; namely, Sarah Skelton, aged 102, 
living in Bond Court, Walbrook, City of London, where she was 
born on May 24th, 1770; Sarah Debenham, aged 103, whom I 
saw at Sudbury, Suffolk, ín company with tay friend the Rev. 
‘Herbert Smith,and who was born at Melfort, near Bye, in 1769; 
and Mrs. Ann Slocomb, aged 100, whom I visited at Isleworth 
n May 30th, her birth having occurred at Send, near Guilford, 
il 17th, 1772. 

Pile d T S cuna ation t dien n RS CREE 
the conclusions I formed relative to the six centenarians de- 
scribed in the foregoi apen, so that T have nothing to alier or 


Perfect; not so with Debenham, who had been imbecile from 
childhood, and an inmate of the Sudbury Workhouse for pro- 
bably the greater part of her life ; nevertheless, in other respects 
her special senses were acute and her bodily activity remark 
able, and she possessed a fair amount of intelligence. Skelton 
and’ Slocomb had coughs, and I suspect the former is now 
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phthisical - Slöcomb is a little deaf, and has used glasses- for 
many years; the others see well without them, and likewise 
hear well. Debenham and Slocomb have no teoth, Skelton has 
some, Tie voice is smooth, clear, and distinct, in all three—if 
anything, rather loud in Skelton—and the vocal apparatus in 
cach is perfect, The silvery expression of the countenance was 
present in all—unmistakeably so in Debenbam ; and no chan, 
lid occurred in the heart and blood-vessels, the pulse at the 
‘wrist being soft and compressible, without any feeling of hard- 
ness to indicate thickening of the arterial coats. 

OF the nine centenarians thus examined, two were males and 
seven females, but no conclusion can be formed from so small a. 
number of the relative frequency of the sexes who attain to such 
a great age, 











Discossox, 


Mr, T, MoK. Heons remarked that it seemed agreeable to comimont 
senso that extreme longevity should ocour in tho ease of those indi- 
viduals whose organs for carrying on the circulation of the blood— 
that grent restorer of the systems well as those organs whose offica 
it was to purify the blood, wore in the most perfect working order, 
With regard to the supposed traditions of longevity in beasts, birds, 
nnd fishes, ho would liko to soe cloar evidence of tho fuct ín every casa. 
duced Не was gut aware of tho popular baliof, and quotod a 
Welsh triad to tho effect that threo times tho duration of a dry fonco 
was the age of a dog, 8 dog = man, 3 man = horse, 3 horse = raven, 
3 ravon = stag, 3 stag = oak, But, in that case, he thonght tho 
story might be explained by reference to the of the animals 
запой. In the case of the raven, ав the same pair of birds returned 
to the samo emg to build yoar after year, and, as often as ove died, 
the other brought n now mate, and tho young were always driven 
away, it was easy to soe how the father might hand down to son the 
story which ho had himself heard. in. childhood, that the samo birds 
ad returned there for many generations of men. So in the care of 
the stag, as an animal of about the samo age would always be the 
leader of tho herd, tho story would be belioved. and. told: that, tha, 
same individual had lod all tho deer on that. mountain side na far back 
as tradition could go. He thought tbat thoro were plenty of authen- 
ticated eases of longevity in plants ond animale, and quoted the case 
of an albatross taken with a ring through its bil, bearing an inscrip- 
tion which, if put in at the date inscribed, proved tbe bird to be of 
great age. The rings of growth in a troo were more trustworthy tests 
of age ; but in scientific inquiry we should reject all cases that are mot 
well established, 

Mr. C. Watronb said he considered the subject of longevity especially 
suited to the consideration of the Anthropological Society, more par- 
ticularly that aspect of tho case which had been presented, ho believed. 
for the first time, by Sir Duncan Gibb this evening. ‘That was the 
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aspect of the case which commended itself to scientific men. ‘There 
‘was something really to investigate—something to learn. "he old 
and traditionary view of longevity ns presented by the first paper was. 
too vague, Hufeland might be quoted for ever in favour of old age, 
and Cornaro might sing the praises of long life to the end of the chapter, 
but people would not believe in it until it bad received some such de- 
i i ibb had given to it this evening. "The 
Tant of such proofs had appeared to justify the otherwise untenablo 
‘statements made by men of generally good information, that there wer 
noreal and undoubted cases of centenarianism. Itrequired, indeed, a good 
deal of boldness to make such an assertion, when instances of centena- 
rinnism were found in the reconds of the nunorous tontines instituted in 
this country, in which young and well-known lives wero generally put 
forward as nominees, after exact and indubitable proof of birth, the dates 
being recorded, and the progress of each life being narrowly and jealously 
‘watched throughout its entire course, V Wero an instance required, ho 
would name the well-known Cunningham family, of Edinburgh. Any- 
‘one who pretended to doubt if ever an authentio instanco had occurred, 
might satisfy himself in this ease. Bosides, where did the objectors 
draw the lino of the limit of life? Do they admit 80, or will they 
tolerate 90 or 95 1 Do they over go so far us 96,97, 98, 99, and then 
suddenly stop? "There was a good deal of clap-trap about these non- 
believers, Ho (Mr, Walford) had had occasion to investigato tho sub- 
ject vory carefully for the purposes of a work he was now editing 
the "Insumnce Cyelopedin" Не had dealt with some 6,000 re- 
corded cases of longovity, Of these some wore accurate beyond all 
question ; many were open to doubt, but not to the charge of impomi- 
bility. Опо ease established, and the probabilities ure good for a per- 
centage of the entire population, The location of contenarians was a 
matter of much interest, He might some day trouble the Society with 
‘a paper on that subject. On the whole, he wns well satisfied with tho 
treatment tho subject had received on this occasion, Tt was very do- 
cidedly a step in advance. 
‘The Cuarnotax said if Lord Bacon had asserted that man's ago ex- 
coded that of all other living creatures, he must have included tho 
win hísealeultion. Without doubt the age of many animals 
‘exceoded that of man, "Tho author of the papor seemed however to have 
corrected the assertion in a subsequent part of his paper. He (tho 
Chairman) fully agreed with Mr. Harris, that people were really old 
‘when they were worn out, although they might not be very aged. Of 
course, when tho peculiar combination called organic matter ceases, it 
becomes inorganic, and life is gone. He did not however agree with 
the author of the paper that as many people die from being worn out 
at 18 as at 80. It would bo nearer the mark to substitute 30 or 35 
for 18, No doubt intemperate people were often short-lived. Aman 
who began to drink at 30 would frequently not last more than 8 
or 10 years; a woman who commenced at 20, would often live 16 
‘Years; but those who died had not good constitutions. А great 
imimy deunkanls were long-lived. Some lived to 100 and upwards. 
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‘The Irishman Brawn died at the age of 125, having lived in a state 
of intemperance for the previous 100 yours, a fact which is recorded 
‘on his tomb. Mention of this case and of drunkards who had died 
very aged is made in Dr. Prosper Lucws work, “Sur VHérédité 
Naturelle" As the author of tho paper stated, in Italy and Cornwall 
there had formerly been a great deal of longevity. Longevity in Corn- 
wall seemed to be proved by the fact that in the ancient Cornish lan- 
е К Ыы соге ed 
fon go for both grene grandfather's Aithor and great-graadfat 

mother, Thero are, however, many other parts of the globe noted for 
longevity, as Great Britain generally, France, Hungary, Finland, Nor- 
way, Russia, the Brazils, and India, Great longevity is also found 
aniong the Hottentots and negroes. According to French statistics, there 
tare in Franco 170 centenarians to 10 million people (about 1 in 62,500); 
in England, 1in 3,300; in Russia, 1 in 245, Tu tho matter of climate, 
Dr. Lucas considered that **inffnenoo" has been mistaken for * cause * 
‘and Buffon und. others are of opinion that, as a rule, great longevity. 
d its origin in tho germ, and that age is not affected cither by 
aco, climate, food, comforts, diseases, or occupation. "here is no 
doubt that longevity is hereditary. ` Rust, tho physiologist, had 
never known an octogenarian in whose fumily thoro were not frequent. 
cases of longevity, Mr. Harris spoke quito seriously of the ago usually 
signed to tho patriarche. Now, neconling to some authors, in Biblical 
times tho year was a lunar, not asolar year, Others asserted that tho 
Ancient Oriental year was a period of threo months, or at most 
of ight months,” Acconling to this, Methusclab, who died at 969, 
might have been about 592, 222, or 74 yours of age, which latter 
mot a very great ago after all, "Indeed, if the assumed age of tho 
рий о ситен, it in ngatut our own orporionco, it being an ud; 
mitted fact, that the duration of human life has increased. The aye 
of tho patriarchs was by somo attributed to the effect of cortain 
‘waters upon the cartilages, It was however most probable that after 
tho time of Noah the patriarchs did not drink water at all. 


Mr, E. Cuanuesworrtr exhibited a curious series of fossils 
from the Crag of Suffolk, the description of which, for want of 
time, was postponed till the next meeting, 8th April. 

"The meeting then separated. 

















Arni, 8TH, 1872. 
Sut Jonx Lennoox, Dart, M.P., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
Tur Minutes of the previous Meeting were read and confirmed. 


Rookz PesxINGTON, Esq., LL.D., Bolton-le-Moors, was elected. 
a Member, 


90 List of Presents. 


The following presenta were announced, and the thanks of the 
meeting voted to the respective donors:— 


Fon zum Lumanv. 


From the Iurentat, Acapewy.—Compte Renda de la Commission 
Impériale Archéologique pour l'année, St, Petersbourg. Atlas 
ditto, 1869. 

From the Eprron.—American Eclecti Medical Review, Dec. 1871, 
Jan. and Feb, 1872. 

From the Socixry,— Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, 
vol. xv, No. 2, vol. xvi, No. 1. 

From the Assoctatios.—Nineteenth Annual Report of the Mercantile 
Literary Association of San Francisco, 1871. 

From the Eprron.—La Revue Scientifique, Nos. 40 and 41, 1872. 

From the Eprron.— The Food Journal for April 1872. 

From the Assoctatiox.— Journal of the Royal Historical and Arche- 

‘ological Association of Ireland, October 1871. 

From the Eptron.— The Mining Maizine and Review for April 1872. 

From James Bunss, Es.— Human Nature for April 1873. 

From te Avruon.—Uber prühistorische Grüber Polens by Dr. H. 
Beigel, M.D. 

From the Sociery.—Sitzungsberichte der Physicalisch-Medicinischen 
Societat zu Erlangen. 

From the Acsbracr.— Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, vol. x, part 1. 

From the Mvsrux.— First, Second, and Third Annual Reports of the 
"Trustees of the Peabody Museum, 1863-69-70. 

From the Avruoz—An Account of the Freshwater Shell-Heaps of 
the St. John’s River, East Florida, by Dr. J. Wyman. 

From the Avrion—Zanzibar, 2 vole, by Captain К. F. Burton, 
ERGS. 

From Ecozsz Monaus, Esq—A Catalogue of the Ethnugraphic Mu- 
scum at Copenhagen, 1870. 


Fon mue Museus. 


From Ecorse Monets, 3 Caffre necklaces, 1 shell necklace and. 
‘a bone fish-hook, 1 divinin necklace of sticks, 2 finished and 1 
unfinished pipes, 1 apron, a Caffre spear, Scandinavian beer jug. 

From’T, J, Hovouiswos, Eay.—12 Peruvian shall, 

From Dr. J. Bszxanp Davrs.—4 Peruvian skulls. 

From Moutox Autrour, Esq.—A skeleton of a Tasmanian aborigen. 











Mz, Hybb CLAREE made some remarks on the Hamath In- 
scriptions ; but he has thought it of more use to the members to 
the following note of the result of his investigations. 

‘The Hamath inscriptions are written in alphabetic characters, 
These are not Phoonician, but belong to an older class, and 
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allied to the Himyaritic (of Adamæ Arabia, of Axum and Abys- 
sinia, of Babylonia, and represented by the Ethiopic and Am- 
haric or Abyssinian of the present day), but nearer to the Lybian 
of Carthage and Algeria, now represented by the Berber and 
‘Tamashok alphabets, The Hamath has also relations with the 
Cypriote, Etruscan, and Celtiberian. ‘The characters are how- 
ever distinctly of the hieratic, or old Babylonian cuneiform class. 
‘Two inscriptions are turned upside down (Nos. 1 and 2). 

There can be little doubt that No, 5, containing the two hands, 
records a tomb or temple, stating the genealogy of the defunct, 
and including, as the hands indicate, a dedication to the 
most likely Moloch and Baal. Two other inscriptions 
and 3) are also of the same class. 

Mr. Clarke bas not yet identified the language, but considers 
jt may be Cencaso-Tibetan. The paleographie characteri 
are rather in favour of the great antiquity of the inscriptions 
than otherwise; and it is quite possible they may be older in 
date than the Moabite Stone as they are older in character. 








‘Mr. Epwaxp Caannesworrs, F.G.S,, exhibited and described. 

a series of remarkable objects found in the Red Crag Formation 
of Suffolk, simulating human workmanship. Specimens were 
laid upon the table of sharks’ teeth of the genus Carchar- 
odon, which api to show traces of action of some artifi- 
cial force that. had. forated the teeth through their thickest 
part, almost identical in character with perforations exhibited in 
the shark’ teth made bythe South Sea Islanders of the pro- 
‘Mr. Charlesworth pointed out the conditions under 

жш | 1g mollusca, 03 Pholas and Sazicara, perforate the 
texture of stones or other solid substances, and glanced at 
the perforating action of burrowing sponges (Cliona) and de- 
rare им: Бшш елей АЫ Ыш 
why these could sot have e such perforations as those 
now exhibited. The most. searching and cautious examination 
was also bestowed to demonstrate that the perforating body, 
whatever it was, was coeval with the crag period; i, that spe- 
cimens existed in which the true crag matrix filled up the hole 
from end to end, thus showing that it had been immersed in the 
rag sea after the period of its perforation. Tt was necessary, 
therefore, to eliminate all these inadequate causes, and to own 
that we have to search for some other agent which could have 
produced the extraordinary perforations in question. Mr. Charles- 
Worth did not himself suggest that it was demonstrably proven 
that the perforations were produced by human agency, but he 
read a letter which Professor Owen had written that day, saying 
that, after careful examination, “ the ascription of the perfora- 
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tions to human mechanical agency seemed the most probable 
explanation of the facts" The author had no theories to offer 
himself, but rather invited suggestions from every quarter. 


Dısovsstox, 


Mr. Witrtaxen suggested that the holes might bo due to decay, oc- 
curring as they did in the basal and more decomposable part of the 
teeth, and almost wholly in the thinner sort of teth, He noticed that 
in one of the specimens there were holes in various stages of forma 
tiou, from a slight indent to a clear perforation ; remarked that the fact 
of the holes occurring chiefly in the middle of the fang might be ox- 
ılaîned by there being a line of weakness in that part ; and concluded 
requiring the greatest caution to be exercised in establishing the 
‘geological position of the bed from whence the specimens came, 

Dr. Conporp stated that he deemed himself particularly fortunate: 
in haying had an opportunity of inspecting Mr. Charlosvorth's 
‘mons j for whilst hitherto, by tho examination of true coprolites, of 
kind totally distinet from the psoudo coprolites or phosphatio nodules 
of tho cruz, he had sought in vain for evidence ns to the existence of 
'entozoa in past goologic times, he thought ho now detected indications 
of the former presonoe of parasites in tho cavities or borings of these 
shark's teeth. He might bo altogether in error, but he respeotfully 
submitted that these cavities would probably turn ont to bave boen 
produced by trematodes which had enoysted thomsclves after the 
fashion of their tribe, Although it might be said with truth, perhaps, 
that o entosoon had hitherto been known to take up is bode in the 
bones or teeth of fishes, it was notorious that parasites had no diffi- 
culty in gotting access to the skeleton of the higher animals, Thus, 
im his treatise on th Entozoa, he had pointed to tho remarkable habit 
‘of tho larvw of the Twenia cehinococeus, which not unfrequently tako ug 
their residence iu the shaft of the human tibia. However farfutch 
the idea might seem to some members of the Society, ho strongly sus- 
pected that a species of bisexual fluke had occasioned these so-called 
borings. Not improbably it would be a form of parasite allied to Pro- 
fossor Van Boneden's Nematobothrium flaring, which lies concealed in 

of the lining membrane of the branchial cavity of a species of. 
тта. He would also add that there were several other species of 
bisexual trematode which temporarily eneysted themsalves in the 
region of tho month, pharynx, and branchia of üshes, Thus, Wedl 
and Wagener found a monostone (Wedlia bipartita) in cysts connected. 
with the gilla of the tunny (Thynnus vulgaris), whilst another kind 
Of fluke. (Koelikeria jlticafs) hus been frequently obwerved in open 
follicles in the branchial cavity of Ray's bream (Brama Raii). Tt might 
be that these views would gain no acceptance with naturalists; but Dr. 
Cobbold considered that it was fairly open to him to suggest parasitism 
as a cause of these cavities At all events, he should entertain this 
view of the case until some otber explanation of a more satisfactory 
kid had been offered. He had enjoyed abundant opportunities of 
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examining shark's teeth from these falsely called diggings 
of Suffolk, and he was well acquainted with the derivative conditions 
under which the teeth had been deposited. 

Dr. Cotten observed that it was a notorious fact that uneivilised 
men on every part of the earth's surfaco wero actuated by similar pro- 
Densities, anil performed nets which were identical in their character. 
The same necessities had prompted the New Zealander, the Sandwich 
Islander, and the North American Indian, to habita and customs in 
Sormon, though no intesourse haa over existed between thom, He 
had carefully examined by aid of a powerful magnifying glass the 
pertornted fel shark's tothy found i the Suffolk eng, exhited by 
Mr. Charlesworth, ‘The perforations, to his mind, were the work of 
man, His reasons were—First, the bevelled conditions of the edges 
of the perfomtions Secondly, the irregularity of the borings. 
‘Thirdly, the central position of tho holes in the teeth. Fourthly 
the choice of the thin portions of the tooth where it would be most 
easily perforated, Fifthly, the marks of artificial means employed in 
making tho boringa, Sixthy, thoy er at the very place inthe tooth at 
would be chosen in making an instrument of defence or offenco, or for. 
an ornament in the form ofa necklace, Soventhly, tho fact that rudo 
‘macos—aa the Sandwich Islanders or Now Zealandera—havo from timo 
immemorial used sharks’ tooth, and barod them identically with thoso 
hibited, His reasons for mpposing the perforations not to have 
been produced by mollusca, or boring-vorms, or any parusitio animal, 
were First, those creatures had. invariably a purpose in making tha. 
hole für n lodgment ; it. was therefore evident thoy would not choose 
the thin portion of tho tooth, which would be totally unadapted for 
tho object sought, Secondly, there was no case on record of any 
site or molluac or worm boring a fish's tooth, Thirdly, thoe animala 
had no idoa that tho exact centre of the tooth would bo preferable to 
the lateral portion, Fourthly, had tho holes been tho result of 
animal borings, they would have presente a uniform appeamnor, Ar 
to the tooth ng perforated by Sony, tat were toin tho most 
extraordinary proposition, pearance of a decayed tooth had no 
Snalogy whatever to tho borings provented.  Morecter, sharks wero 
not subject to decayed teeth. 

Mr. T. MoK. Huones thought that there was no reason whatover for 
attributing the perforations of the fossils exhibited to human agency, 
thongh it Sight f nome ose te dial o explain гау y btt 
process of nature they had been produced. He pointed out that the 
‘opening at one side of the tooth was not always opposite to, or of the 
same size as that on the other. Some of the holes were larger inside, and. 
irregular in form, like caves in limestone. Incipient holes occurred 
all over that part of the tooth not covered by enamel. Similar holes 
ere found in bones and phosphatic nodules, not only from the erg, 
but from various other more ancient deposits, and notably in the 
phosphatic nodules of the so-called Upper Greensand. He considered 
them to be due chiefly to wear and decay along perforations com- 
menced by lithodomi, boring gasteropods, or sponges, or, in some 
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‘cases, simply along the weaker or more soluble portions of the tooth, 
[ocn nd night taper bs 

Dr. Canter Braxe, while coinciding with most of tho speakers as 
to the necessity of caution, filled to agree with Mr. Whitaker that 
tho perforations in the hard osteodentine could have been produced 
by decay. Such action would not have produced regular and sym- 
metrica) perforations in one part of the tooth alone, and that the 
thickest part. Neither would a line of breakage account for the hole, 
as such line would bo at the points of least resistance, and would have 
shown as a crack on the faco of some of the specimens at least. Dr. 
Spencer Cobbold had suggested that some entosoon might have per- 
forated these holes Ho recognised Dr. Cobbold nsthe highest English 
authority on the entozon ; but was it not bold to speculate on the 
existence of n fossil entozoon which could perforate such a hard sub- 
stanco ns tho tooth of a shark, so much harder than the shaft of the 
human tibia in which the Æchinocoeens might, as Dr. Cobbold suggested, 
have burrowed? Dr. Collyer had spoken’ of a bevelled edge being 
visible in some of tbo specimens; thero was certainly an erosion at 
tho sido of somo of the holes, possibly produced by the erosion of a 
string, but a careful examination bad failed to show the speaker evi- 
denco of the bevelment at the edge. He hoped that a committee 
would be appointed to mako sections of somo of the teeth, and so 
тесопойо the apparent contradiction of fact. between Mr. Charles- 
worth and Mr. Hughes ns to tho form of tho internal cavity. 

‘Mr, Flower, Colonel Fox, and the President also joined in tho dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Cnanteswonrn said that ha hoped on an early day to hri 
dfors tho Tosituto in tho form of a pape, his matured opinion on tha 
facta presented that evening, with farther spocimens in illustmtion, 

‘The papers announced for reading were 4 for want of 
Sine, Mec Obastogworthe description with the ае thereon, 
having occupied the whole of the evening. 


© The meeting then separated. 

















Аташ, 22хр, 1872. 
Dr. CHARNOCK, Vice-President, ûn the Chair. 
‘Tux minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 


The following New Members. were announced: BRINSLY-DE 
Councr Nixox, Esq, Athenæum Club; Hesry GILBERT. CAM- 
miaDe, Esq., Madras; the Rev. Maverce ParLums, Madras. 


List of Presents. ` 95 


The following presents were announced, and the thanks of the 
meeting voted to the respective donors. 


Fon mue Limrany, 


From tbe Avrnon.—L'age du Renno dans le Nord de Ia France, by 
M. E. T. Hamy. 

From the Avriton.—The Philosophy of Scienoe, by T. Squire Barrett, 

From the Socurry,—Balletin de la. Société d'Anthropclogie de Paris, 
Jan. and April, 1871. 

From the Eprron.— La Revue Scientifique, Nos. 42 and 43, 1873. 

Vrom the Socury.— Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, vol. v, No. 3, 1871, 

From_ the Socurry.—Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, vol. v, part 2. 

From the Eprron.— Matériaux pour l'Histoire de l'Homme, December. 
1871, 











The following papers were read 





A foo Nores upon the Warn, and some other PECULIARITIES of 
Ooraxic Races. By J. Barsaro Davis, Esq, M.D., F. 


Тив extremo interest of oceanic races of man, many of whom 
present very great diversities, and are at the same time probably 
some of them the most isolated human beings upon the globe j 
the great obstacles to their study from remoteness and inacces- 
sibility the light they may be expected to throw upon manny 
questions now agitated by writers upon monogeny and polygeny; 
upon the origin of species and of civilisation, when they 
fairly studied by unprejudiced observe 

slight remarks in the Anthropological Review, No. 29, April, 1870, 
ave been deemed worthy of notice, induce me to add a few further 
facts, which have been communicated hy a correspondent who 
was himself born upon an island of the Pacific, has mado six 
voyages since 1803 rund theie islands, and visited a good 
number of them, 

His first remark refers to Mr, Alfred Е. Wallace's book, 
entitled, "The Malay Archipelago,» which, he says, he vend witli 
the greatest interest upon his last voyage. He speaks in high 
terms of this valuable work, and exclaims, “Tt is, indeed, a 
pleastre—not so common as it ought to bein reading a book 
of travel to feel that it is written by so careful an observer; that 
everything e writes as mattor of fet may be unreservedly bo- 
lieved. His account of the many tribes he met with is as 
graphic as it is valuable" This is important testimony from. 
One who has wandered over the same ocean, aud the highest 
compliment that could be paid to Mr. Wallace. 
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"He goes on to say, “Still, I think Wallace has too limited a 
ground to found any theory of races upon. He feels this him- 
Self, and unfortunately enlists the observations of others, which, 
in this case, happen to be worse than useless, and might mislead, 
Tn vol. ii, p. 278, he writes, “The same Papuan race seems to 
extend over the islands east of New Guinea as far as the Fijis; 
and in the next page, ‘a race identical in all its chief features 
with the Papuan is found in all the islands as far east as the. 
Fiji. In this debatable ground, where all the changes of the 
ht be expected to be found, Wallace's own accurate ob- 
s", as he says,” the brown 
Polynesian race, or some intermediate type, is spread every- 
where over the Pacific”, My correspondent relates that he first 
visited these islands in 1863, with peculiar advantages, as he 
sailed in the Melanesian mission schooner, and thinks that they. 
landed upon thirty-five of the islands, He adds "I do not 
think that any one who had merely mado the first cruise with 
us, even if he had not known a word of any of the languages, 
would have liked to speak of all these islanders as a race, or one 
race, or could have found any common feature among them to 
help him to identify them with any other race." 
fter this decisivo testimony to the diversity af the peoples o 
the diferent islands, my correspondent: goes on briefly to s 
of his own observations of the natives of some of these islands. 
He says, "In some of the Islands of the New Hebrides group 
there aro near approaches to the ‘typical Papuan’; tall, black, 
curly-headed, or woolly, many of them with features quite 
Jewish, The Island of Apee, or Tasiko, ia a good place to seek. 
them at, At Lopers Island, and the north end of Whitsuntide, 
‘sufficient resemblance may be made out to the brown Papuan. 
In the Banks's group, а short, woolly-headed people ate ve 
‘seldom in any respect like their Papuan neighbours, yet aro still 
less like the Malay. In the Island of Tikopia, which is one 
hundred and twenty miles north-east of the Banks's Islands, 
heavy, tall, stolid, light brown, straight-haired (Malays) Poly- 
nosinns aro to be found. North of this again, at Santa Graz, is 
a light-brown people, as tall as avemge Englishmen, with wiat 
would apparently be curly or wavy hair, if it were let alone. 
On St, Christoval to the west the people are short, generally 
black, but sometimes brown, sturdy, with every variety of feature, 
and hair from wool to just wavy. On Bellona Island, west of 
St. Christoval, are a tall, light brown, or olive people, with 
straight hair, like the Tikopians. At Ysabel a little further 
‘west, the people are very moras slight, brown, with wavy 
hair, many of them with Mongolian features. At New Georgia 
‘one meets with a true black Papuan,” 
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After this cursory description of the races of different islands, 
all tolerably near together, beginning with the Island of Apee 
in the New Hebrides gop, my corepnent consider that he 
has established the position with which he set out, viz, the wide 
differences that exist among the natives of these islands, even a 
those of the same group. The differences extend to stature, aud 
here are considerable, to colour, to hair, and to mental constitu- 
tion, and the differences are strikingly observed in islands at 
not any remote distance from each other. Tt is these incontro- 
vertible facts which, in his ion (and I must acknowledge 
that their force is unquestionable), stand in the way of the elas- 
sification of these various races under two or three heads. The 
basis of such a classification must be the existing differences; 
Dut, unless we shut our eyes to many of them, there is no pos 
sibility of comprehending the natives of many of the islands 
‘under such few heads. 

Mr. Wallace regards the New Zealander, 
of “one great Oceanis or Polynesian race," and he would pro- 
E designate him “a brown Polynesian”; and he looks upon him 
as allied to the Papuan, the darker colour and more frizzly hair. 
of the latter being the chief differences. It is apparently to this 
view of Mr. Wallace that my correspondent objects, when he 
says, “Born in New Zealand, and having lived there eighteen 
years, I shall not allow the correctness of Ms, Wallace's descrip 
tion of my countrymen. T always used to think them Malays; 
‘but lot us call them Polynesians, which we find a convenient term. 
to includeall the eastern islanders—east, that is, of Fiji—and their 
light-coloured relations who speak dialects of the same language 
amongst the islands.” The darker e ple we call 
MEN must be ч mixed ed ме te Te 

babl) ignate ‘brown Polynesians’; and he looks upon them. 
A alid tothe Papaano tho darker olour and more fray halt 
being the main differences, After attacking Mr, Wi "в 
views, ho says, “T am not prepared to set up any other theory. 
Tf we assume tho New Georgian to bo a pure Papuan, for he 
perfectly answers the description, no ible admixture of this 
аса wilh the Malay is likely to produce an Yeabel native. If, 
however, it can and has done so, what account are we to give of 
the San Christoval native, or of the Banks's islander?” Both 
these have been before described as very different. 

He gives an im] it testimony to the truth of the doctrine. 
of the late Mr. Crawfurd, that the Malay words in all the lan- 

of the Pacific, “from Madagascar to Easter Island, and 

Ti Forsoss ox tho coest ot China Co Now Zealand? azo tori 

introduced words, The presence of these words was formerly 

regarded as a chief bulwark of the ethnological notion of a great 
я 
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Malayo-Polynesian race. Mr, Wallace had done this before. 
By the way, it may be stated that this doctrine, so clearly estab- 
lished by Mr. Crawfurd, has been much and frequently contro- 
verted in different ways. Now it may be considered to be fully 
established. My correspondent says, “Mr, Wallace is quite 
right, that the presence of modern Malay words proves nothing ; 
that is, no admixture of Malay blood, for the Malay is a great 
wanderer”. 

He concludes with some miscellaneous remarks, which show 
the immense difference in the taste of these islanders and in their 

rer of executing works of art, such as in canoe building, which 
it may be desirable to quote : “ Tt is worth while noticing that, 
in the New Hebrides and Banks's group, canoe building is as 
badly done as possible; a log, hardly shaped at all, pointed at 
"both. ends, roughly hollowed out, with an outrigger fastened to 
it by two rough sticks laid across, is the Banks's Island and the 
Now Hebrides canoe. It carries a mat sail, A voyage of eight 
от ten miles on а calm day is a great exploit for these islanders, 
‘The Tikopians and Santa Cruz people build sea-going canoes, 
which will sail on a wind, There is constant communication 
between Santa Cruz, and Tannaco (Duff Island), A 
‘Tikopian canoe, with a crow of three, was at Sugar Loaf Island 
in the Banks's group two months since, They stayed a month, 
and then set out home, over one hundred and twenty miles of 
Open sea. Some years since, some Santa Cruz mon found their 
way to the Solomon Islands. They built a new canoe, and sot 
‘out to go over two hundred miles against the trade wind. The 
Solomon islanders build beautiful canoes, and. ornament them 
profusely ; but their voyages are made within sight of land, and 
in calm weather, The Solomon Islander ornaments everything 
‘he can, spares no pains about it, and has an excellent eye for 
proportion: the Banks's islander has scarcely an idea of orna- 
ment; he has no notion of making the pretty trinkets of shell, 
&e, with which the Solomon Islander adorns himself” In 
another placo, o says tho Tikopian is five foot eight inches aver- 
age height, and one hundred and seventy ‘average weight, 
An inhabitant of another island is only five fect two inches, and 
‘weighs but one hundred and thirty pounds, The San Christoval 
natives do not average more than five feet three inches. 

‘The further observations of my correspondent refer to the 
hair of the Pacific islanders, which, ав he affirms, is often 
changed in colour by lime-washing. Tt probably will not be in- 
appropriate to exhibit the different specimens of hair of the 
Oceanie races I have been able to collect by the kind contribu- 
tions of my friends. 

We bave first of all the fine, long, flowing bair of the Philip- 
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pine islanders, the Bisagans (Sheet 1). But in these islands 
crisp hair is seen to be characteristic of the Ne pou 
iik ie probably disposed Vo pw rtu. d xam 
nir is seen among the Australians, some specimens ҮЧ 
шет ‘The Tasmanians, who present во many and 
Such decided evidences of being a totally distinct race, had hair 
growing in short, twisted, cork-screw locks (No. 2). ‘The hair 
of the "Cingalese, including the aboriginal Veddahs, is seen also 
to be distinguished by the flowing ch (Sheet m). And 
it should be remarked that all the hair yet mentioned is of 
a resplendent dark, of Hack eolou- Tho tair of tho Sandwich 
lers, or Kanaks, agrees closely in its lowing character with 
the specimens Teei poan GT Da ee 
ea d Lem Kanakas, that some of them 
have a D. a бетү түйүү ү 
Че зардин olds hr" (No. 18). fetum ani Koghnd, 
colours exist which paas gradually from the back to thio red 
shade, And this may be said to confirm a remark made by that 
‘acute observer, Dr. loe, the late President of the So ety, 
that black and red hair are closely allied, and apt to occu 
sume rues. ‘The hair of Maoris, or New Zealanders, 1; E 
Rarotongans, Samoans, and also of Manquesans, is of the same 
long, flowing kind, but mostly of finer texture One of the 
fom tho Samoan Tslands is ofa reddish colour (Sheet V, 
to. 17), which renders it probable that some bleac! er 
is employed occasionally. "The hair of the Masquesan Islanders 
is not less coarse than that of some of the 
Tels woll exemplifed in what I take to be tha woman's apron, 
or “ Ahonaki.” also shows that the bair is often of two 
colours, a deep brown and a redder brown (Sheet vi). Tho 








natives of these islands use human hair for ornamental purposes, 
and frequently its colour in their decorations. The 
natives of Savage are well known to plait hair beautifully 


Pari aaa ME (Sheet үп, Nos. 13, 14). These braids of 
in the ornamentation of the beautiful pearl breast- 
plate exhibited. A voyager to Noukahiva, describing the costume 
of dancers, speaks of the bunches of white hair worn upon the 
‘wrists and ankles, and also of bunches of black hair ing 
Jo the knees Among the specimens on the table, thero are 
Jong looks of hair from the Marquesan Tslands, neatly gathered 
into bunches by native fibres plaited round hair 
of two colours—a deep brown, and a reddish brown (Sheet. 
Besides these, the hair of the beard is sometimes grown wit 
great care, and bleached white for decorations, which are con- 
sidered to be of much value (No. 4). An example on the table 
das been very neatly prepared by enveloping each lock in a 
н? 
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fibre, and plaiting the whole into three bunches, which are 
fastened together for an ornament of a conch-shell, or as plumes 
for the head ; it is said to be an artificial beard. 

From the observations of my correspondent, it appears clearly 
that the natives of the different Pacific Islands vary even in 
islands not remotely situated from each other in an extraordi 
manner. The appearances of their hair as now exhibited show 
an equal diversity. All the different kinds of hair, however, 
belong to the great class of oval, or elliptical, hairs of. Dr. Peter 
‘A. Brown, according to the forms of their sections, And itis well 
known that the degree of the departure of the form of hairs from 
tho eylindveal ia the measure of eir tendency to cu Cyl 
drical hair, like that of the North American Indians, is straight 
or lank, The hair of Europeans, which is of oval form, has a 
tendency to curl, or is flowing, or inclined to fall into graceful 
locks. Whereas the hair which is more elliptical, or eecentri- 
cally elliptical, has a much stronger tendency to curl, which 

Jeney is exactly measured by its degree of departure from the 
cylindrical form, until wo rach the delicate riftonclike hair of 
io Tasmanians and Mincopies, or Andaman Islanders, when the 
tendency to curl is irresistible, as it is equally in the fine, almost 
flattened, woo! of the African nogro—for all tho art» of the 
negresses cannot provent their flexuous wool from twisting. In 
the Pacific Islanders may bo seen every degroo of this flexibility, 
In the Bisayans of the Philippines, as has been before said, we 
seo tho same flowing locks which are the pride of Europeans, 
These occur also among the Kanakas, the Maoris, and tho 
Australians. As the ellipticity increases, the hairs become 
crisply curly in infinite de This is woll exemplified in 
the various specimens of hair exhibited from New Caledonia, 
and from the different islands of the New Hebrides group (Sheet 
1X and x), Solomon Islands, &c. 

The strong, natural curliness, or tendency to twist, is exten- 
sively hvailed of by the fashion which prevails in some islands 
of allowing the hair to grow in long, slender, twisted locks, good 
examples of which are seen in the specimens from Leper's 
Island, a small island of tho Now Hebridean group (Shoot x, 
No. 1). The lock of this twisted hair from Leper’s Island 
nearly twenty inches long. These locks vary in colour from a 
reddish brown j and some of them appear to have been bleached 
by art. Individuals adorned with these locks must be true 
Papuans, or mop-heads. But the highest degree of flatness or 
ellipticity is also attained by inhabitants of some islands of this 
group, as shown in specimens from the Island of Tanna (Sheet 
Үп, Nos. 9,10). ‘The Tasmanian hair and that of the Min- 
copies is the same (Sheet п, No. 2, and also Sheet x, No. 17). 
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It is a common practice with those who have this kind of hair, 
Which not unfrequently grows in separate tufts scattered over 
the head, with bare spots between them, to encompass each lock 
of hair as it grows ont of the head with a flat vegetable fibre, 
which is wound round the lock of hair so as to separate it from 
its fellows (see the bunches of Papuan hair on the table). In 
this way the true mop-head is produced, On other occasions, 
instead of winding each lock separately and isolating it, they. 
"use wooden combs of two or three prongs, or even long skewers 
or sticks, and by these tease out the hair into a voluminous 
mass, so that the head would hardly go into a bushel. This is 
one occasionally in the Fijis 
Specimens of bleaching, or discharging, the colour of the hair 
bound in the hair exhibited. The practice prevails in a rat 
many islands, and is seon among tho Now Caledonian hair, those 
of the New Hebrides, Marquesans, &o. ‘Tho colour is usually 
discharged by caustic lime, procured by burning sea-shells, In 
the extraordinarily fine specimen of the hair of a man from the 
Island of Santa Cruz, which is near the Solomon Islands and. 
the New Hebrides, and to the north of Banks's Islands, may be 
seen particles of the shell-lime used to discharge the colour still 
entangled in the long flexuous locks of crisp hair, which have 
boon prepared to bo worn as ornaments (Sheet x11). Соот 
fibre has been added to one of them to increase its effect, just in 
the same manner as the Chinese increase the volume, an ee 
cially the length, of their tails with black silk, and our own Indies 
by means of hair-pada. 

These details respecting the diversity of the hair of tho dif- 
ferent islanders of the Pacific point out the untenableness of the 
Inte Mr, Pritchard's position, that the fashion of the hair of these 
islanders depended entirely upon the caprice of the owner, who 
could convert his straight locks by artificial tenaing into the cork- 
screw locks of the Papuan, or Mincopie and even in a few days, 
in a whim, turn them back again, ‘The natural conformation of 
the hair, which lies at the base of its appearance, must always 
be taken into account, and this conformation will effectually 
preclude such transformations, 

Jn putting these fuv, notes together, there was a delicacy in 
announcing the source from which they were derived, unless a. 
previous permission could have been obtained, A sad and 
melancholy occurrence, briefly announced in a telegram just 
received from Australia, puts this reserve on one side, for it tells 
of the massacre of the author, the Rey, J. Atkin, and of Bishop 
Patteson, on landing upon the islet of Inkepu, of the Santa Cruz 
group. This latter is the island from which Mr. Atkin obtained 
Some of the most curious specimens of hair now exhibited. 
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The following note was read : 


“ Raikote, Kattidwar, Bombay Presidency, Oct. 14th, 1871. 

“Dean St. —I have forwarded for the Museum of the Insti- 
tute, by a friend proceeding to England, the hair of a man who 
died last month at the Civil Hospital: it will prove, I trust, of 
sufficient interest to secure for it a place in our fine collection. 
The following are the details T have been able to gather regard- 
ing the owner of the hair, 

* Narayen Geer, aged 28 years, a native of Hindustan Proper, 
a fine-looking man, Teatures, skin light brown, By caste 
he was a Brabmin, but had heen induced at the age of 12 to 
turn fakeer, or religious mendicant, Не belonged to a class of 
fakeers called Guzeins : they belong to different castes, and it is 
exceedingly rare to find among them high caste Brahmins like 
Narayen Geer. ‘The castes to which most fakeers belong are the 
Zeree, Puree, and Barpee, and are met with all over India. 

“ Narayen Geer was a great man among his people, and was 
held in much esteem by the gentry of this province ; he never 
begged, but nsed to accept presents from his friends sufficient to 
give him the simplest necessaries of life. He lived for many 
‘years in a small temple dedicated to Mahaden, at a place called 
Babra, about forty miles from this ; there used to 
preach, or went to the neighbouring villages on missionary tours. 
From the day he adopted the fakcer life, he allowed the hair to 
grow; the hair would represent the uninterrupted growth of six- 
teen years. He was very careful, and used to ake e 
to keep it clean, and every day spent a good hour brushing and 
eng: it. He had never been P it is said he never 
ad connection with women; his caste people would not have 
allowed him to keep his long hair had he been guilty of un- 
chastity. He remained for several months at the Civil Hospital, 
where he had come to be treated for an enlarged spleen ; be was 
always very respectful, quiet, and of a retiring disposition. He 
was on the point of returning to his temple, when he was sud- 
denly seized with double pneumonia, and died a few days after- 
wards, At first, the Guzeins who had assembled to perform his 
funeral objected to my cutting off his hair; but when it was 
explained that it would be sent to England, they permitted me 
to cut it off. 











“Believe me, yours sincerely, 
“TH, Base, M.D., FRGS, MAL, 
“Surgeon HALI. Army, Civil Surgeon, Raikote. 
“To the Secretary of the Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, London.” 
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Discussion. 


Mr. Iurcpses Prucitsto said he did not pretend to have studied the 
subject from n scientifi point of view; but, as he thought it was very 
Gesirable that those whose lot had led them to travel im foreign 
‘countries and distant parts of tho world, and who had thus enjoyed 
am opportunity of seeing and observing many different types of the 
human family, should, when they happened to be present at scientific 
discussions Like the present, give the meeting the benofit of 
their experience, As regarded the question at issue, whether 
or not diferent moes of tho buman family might bo distin- 
pushed by difertee in thal Iai, he would remark dat he hal 
the opportunity while in India of secing at different times representa 
tiven Eon the meos inhabiting almost all parts of the Asati conti 
ment “At the furthermost limit of British territory ou the confines of. 
‘Afghanistan, in the bazaars of the city of Peshawar, you might meet 
"with people from almost every part of Asin In the course of his 
wanderings over other portions of India, he had met with represent. 
tives of almost all the tribes of India, including the descendants of 
the aboriginal tribes inhabiting the country before the invasion of the 
Aryan conquerors of Hindustan. Tn all these cases there was a re- 
markable similarity în the hair, not only in the texture and general 
‘appearance (so fur as it presented itself to the eye, for he, Mr, Prichard, 
had not subjected it to microscopic examination), but also in colour, 
‘And ho thought it not unworthy of remark that, while the colour of 
the hair in the European races differed so much, the colour among 
‘Asiaties appeared to be uniformly jet black. The length to which it 
‘was allowed to grow was also remarkable: some of the Indian races, 
the Sikhs especially, allowed their hair to grow to enormous length, 
often as long as the specimen on the table. He (Mr. Prichard) begged 
to offer these fow remarks for what they were worth, not as the result 
of scientific research, but merely the result of observations of facta 
‘which had come before his notice. 

Dr. Cuanxock agreed with Messrs. Crawfund and Wallace that the 
Malay words in the Ocoanio dialects were introduced words. It was 
not dificult to understand how these words had found their way into 
the languages in question, if we take into account the large number 
of islands botwoen the Malayan Archipelago and the Oceanic group. 
Te was not so easy to understand bow it happened that there yas so great 
a resemblance between the languages spoken in the Marquesas, which 
fare south of the equator, and those spoken in the Sandwich Tslands, 
which are north of the equator, cons the great distance between 
the two groups and the few intervening islands. The main difference 
between the Mawi and Hawii, and the dialect spoken at Hiwaoa and 
Tahuata, consisted in the mutation of certain radical letter. It had 
‘been stated that some of the people of the Sandwich Islands who bad 
a bright yellow or red hair, were called Ehe The word chu signifies 
red hair. [Kanaka means man; kapoe-kanaka, men.) He (Dr. 
Charnock) was inclined to think that neither the quality, condition, 
nor colour of the hair was of any value in relation to race. One of 
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the reasons given by Herodotus to show that the Colehi were the 
samo people as the Egyptians was that they had woolly hair, ‘The 
historian probably mistook the woolly helmets of the Colehi fur woolly 
hair ; but assuming that these people had curly hair, as one translator 
Tenders the passe, it is a fact that at the present day none of 
the peoples of Mingrelia have eurly hair, Then as to tho colour of 
the hair. The hair of the Gauls was _grobably yellowish, or reddish. 
Now, the French, the Keltio Irish, and tho Highland Scotch are onc 
and the same people ; but the two former have to a great extent dark 
‘hair, whilst the latter have light hair, sometimes yellowish, sometimes 
red, and often black. "The fact is there is no doubt that during the last 
2000 years, in most parts of Europe, the tuman hair bas been gradually 
getting darker, Tn ancient authors the Gauls are variously stated to have 
Bad rutile coma, und rutilate come, "The former, of course, means red, 
reddish, or yellowish hair ; but it has boon afferted that ruine must 
mean “dyed red.” This is no doubt one of its meanings ; but the 
Word rutilate also signifies simply “red, reddish, or golden-goloured.” 
Farther, it is hardly probable that a whole nation would dye its hair, 
and if it did, it is more reasonable to suppose that it would dye front 
‘Tight than from a dark colour. "This remark was nooesary, becanso 
it had been asserted that tho ancient Kelts had dark, not light hair. 

Mr. Luke Burke, Captain Bedford Pim, Dr, Richard King and 
Mr. W. B. Martin, also spoke. 














‘The following paper was read, 


On the DESCENT of the Eskimo. (An article in the Mémoires 
de la Société Royale des Antiquaires du Nord’). By Hevay 
Risk, Director of the Danish Colonies in Groenland. Con. 
tributed by Dr. Rink. 

‘Tue author, who has travelled and resided in Greenland for 

twenty years, and has studied the native traditions, of which he 

ns preserved a collection, considers tho Eskimo as deserving 

Particular. attention in regard to the question how America has 
vm originally peopled. He desires to draw the attention of 

ethnologists to the necessity of explaining, by means of th 

mysterious early history of the Eskimo, the apparently abru 
step by which these people have been changed from probally 
inlund or river-side inhabitants into a decidedly littoral people, 
depending entirely on the products of the Arctic Sea; and he 
arrives at the conclusion that, although the question must still 
remain doubtful, and dependent chielly on further inveatigntions 
into the traditions of the natives orcapying ‘adjacent countries, 
t, as far as can now be judged, the Eskimo appear to have 
the last wave of an aboriginal American race, which has 
spread over the continent from more genial regions, following 
principally the rivers and water-courses, and continually yield- 
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ing to the pressure of the tribes behind them, until at last they 
have peopled the sea-const, 

In the higher latitudes, the contrast between sea and. land, as 
affording the means of subsistence, would be sufficient to 
duce a corresponding abrupt change in the habits of the people, 
While further to the south the change would be more gradual, 
‘Tho water-courses which may have led the original inland 
Eskimo down to the sea-coast might probably have been the 
rivers draining the country between the Mackenzie and the 
Athua rivers (? Athabasca). 

‘The same country also seems to afford the most probable 
means of explaining the uniformity observable in the develo 
ment of Eskimo civilisation, which to some extent is still 
maintained amongst them upon the rivers and lakes i ni part 
of America. This development must have been promoted by 
the necessity of co-operating for mutual defence against tho 
inland people; but as soon as a certain stage of development 
was attained, and the tribes over the Arctic coasts to- 
‘wands Assia on the one side and Greenland on the other, tho fur- 
ther improvement of the race appears to have ceased, or to have 
been considerably checked, 

‘The author draws a comparison between the Eskimo and the 
nations adjoining them, both in Asia and America, in regan) to 
thcir arts, of subsistence, language, social laws, customs, tradi 
tions, and other branches of culture, particularly dwelling on 
their traditions, of which he has collected a great number 
all the inhabited places on the east side of Davis's Straits, toge- 
ther with some from Fast Greenland and Labrador, He shows 
that an astonishing resemblance exists between the stories re- 
ceived from the most distant placos, as, for instance, between 
those of Cape Farewell and Labrador, tho inhabitants of which 
appear to ave had no intercourse with cach other for upwards 
ofa thousand years. As the distance from Cape Farewell to. 
Labrador, by the ordinary channels of Eskimo communication, 
is as far as from either of those two places to the most western 
limit of the Eskimo region, it may be assumed that a certain 
stock of traditions is more or less common to all the tribes of 
Eskimo, The authors studies have led him to the following 
conclusions: 1. ‘That the principal stock of traditions were not. 
invented from time to time, but originated during the ваше 
stage of their migrations, in which the nation developed itself 
in other branches of culture; viz., the period during which they 
made the great step from an inland to a coast Bah . The tra 
ditions invented subsequent to this are more or less composed of 
elementa taken from the older stories and have only had a more 
or less temporary existence, passing into oblivion during the 
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lapse of one or two centuries. 2. That the real historical events 
upon which some of the principal of the oldest tales are founded, 
consisted of wars conducted against the same hostile mations, or 
of journeys to the same distant countries ; and that the original 
tales were subsequently localised, the present narrators pretend 
ing that the events took place each in the country in which they 
now reside—as, for instance, in Greenland, or even in. special 
districts of it. By this means it has come to pass that the men 
and animals of the original tales, which are wanting in the 
localities in which the several tribes have now settled, have been- 
converted into supernatural beings, many of which are now sup- 
posed to be occupying the unknown regions in the interior of 
Greenland. 

1а accordance with these views, the author explains some of 
the most common traditions from Greenland as simply mythical 
narrations of events occurring in the far north-west corner of 
America, thereby pointing to the great probability of that dis- 
trict having been the original home of the nation, in which they 
first assumed the peculiarities of their present culture. The 
Greenlander’s tales about “inlaud people” are compared with 
what is known about the present intercourse of the Eskimo with 
the interior of that part of America, such as instances of rela- 
tionship between the people of the coast mud the interior, sudden 
and murderons attacks of the latter, and a very remarkable story 
Sout an expedition to the dnleroe for the jwpose of geting 
copper knives from the inland people. Lastly, there are some 
tales about a country beyond the sea called Akilinek, and about 
the training of wild animals for sledge expeditions to this 
country, in order to recover a woman carried off by some inhabi- 
tants of that country. When we consider the existing inter- 
course between the inhabitants on both sides of Behring Straits, 
‘we find many circumstances to justify the conclusion that those 
traditions of the Greenland Eskimo refer to the origin of the 
‘Eskimo sledge-dog from the training of the Arctic wolf, to the 
first journeys upon the frozen sea, and to intercourse between 
the aboriginal Eskimo and the Asiatic coast. 


Discvsstox. 
Dr. Cırarxoc said the author of the paper referred to the tradi- 
tions of the Eskimo, to their haying formerly inhabited the inland 
country, and to theirhaving reached the sca-coast by means of the rivers; 
and he also spoke of a last wave of an American aboriginal race, but 
to didnot nom to have arrive at any conclusion a (o t origin of 
these people. Whether or not they have anything in common wi 
tbe Sors Todians of America Fo (Dr. Charodk) did mot knows 
it was quite clear that neither in physique, language, nor in anything. 
else did they agree with tho Indians of the North, who were, besides, 




















Inuit. In the Malemute (Northern. Aliaska) dialect, inuet is a man. 
Hobbs's Eskimo vocabulary gives ang-hoot, a man; tho Greenland 
dialect has angut and innuit. AI tbese would sean to resemble the 

nis EH 
the appellation Zshuktshi is said to be derived from a word tshekfo, 
signifying “people” 








upon the subject—that inquisitive research which has rescued so 
much from pitcby darkness during the present century. One remark 
upon the subject may be worthy of notice in respect to the Eskimo 
being tbe last wave or ripple of a wave from the south. One of tbe 
earliest members of this Institute (with wboto I have travelled over the 
rater part of tho carts arte), tho late Dr. Seeman, lly indore 
this view, because, during a journey to Durango, im Mexico, he re- 
marked in the burial places of the Aztecs that well-known labret 
‘worn by the western Eskimo lying on each side of the jaw of every 
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Ateo skeleton; and he inferred, I think very naturally, from this 
fact, that the custom had been brought from the south. Iam in- 
lined to agree with this supposition, for I have pot seen labreta 
amongst the Kamtschadales ; nor do I think such a custom exists far- 
ther north among the Tschuski on the Asiatic sido, ho am near 
ighbours of the Eskimo, only separated by a forty mile strait 
(Behring), which in constantly rows on ting УТУ айо тай 
a view to illustrate their intelligence, then gave an account 
g£ some customs of the Eskimo, especially their mode of killing that 
formidable animal, the white or polar bear (Ursus maritimua) ; and 
concluded by expressing his belief that the Eskimo were pure Ameri- 
ean aborigines, and not of Asiatic descent; but that; of course, 
would be mere conjecture until such an array of facts was col- 
lected as would take the Eskimo origin out of the thick darkness in 
Which, at present, we wero only groping our way. 
King and Mr. Lewis also joined in the discussion, 











‘The following paper was read. 

Le Serre Counwsi. By Dr Б. 5. Cuansocs, V.P., FSA. 
Tne district of Le Sette Communi, which is situated nearly 
north of Vicenza, is a high tableland between the rivers Asticy 
and Brenta, Its territorial extent is about one hundred square 
miles, and it consists principally of lofty mountains and cliff 
intersected with narrow and sterile vales. The names of the 
seven communes are Asiago, Ennego, Gallio or Gellio, Fozza or 
ода, Rozzo, Roana or Roviano, and St, Giacomo. There are 
also several scattered villages, which form part of Le Sette Com. 
muni. [Among other communities which formerly constituted 
part of Le Tredici Communi are Lugo, Salceto, Lusiano, and 
Roverete] Le Sette Communi may be visited either from Feltre 
and Valstagna; from Schio; or from Primolano; the two latter 
being the most. desirable routes for taking in the whole of the 
communes. 

In August 1869, I visited all the communes except St Gia- 
como, which lay somewhat out of the way. My route was from 
Primolano to Schio. ‘There are several theories as to the origin 
of these communes. According to oral tradition of two cen- 
turies, the Sette and Tredici Communi are representatives of so- 
called Cimbri and Teutones, who crossed the Alps, a.u.c. 640, to 
escape the sword of Marius, and took refuge in the mountains, 
But, says Hormayr,* quite as old and more reasonable is the 
tradition that they are Low Germans from the neighbourhood of 
Cologne, who partly fled there, and partly came there to work 
in the silver and copper mines for the hishops of Trent, and in 

$ Hormayr, Jos. Gosch. d. gef. Grafschaft von "Tirol, Tab. 18068, Cont, 
“Notes and Queries", tad, vl. 
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the neighbourhood of Vicenza or Belluno, Again, it is said that 
Frederick IV of Denmark, who visited Le Sette Communi in 
1708, discoursed with the inhabitants in Danish, and found their 
idiom perfectly intelligible. This is impossible, because the 

ze is very different from the Danish; and Mr. W. M. F. 
Edwards* observes, that if they really spoke a Danish dialect, 
and were the descendants of the Cimbri vanquished by Marius, 
their affinity with the Galli, called Kymiri, could scarcely sub- 
sist, unless we suppose that at the time of Marius they had 
d their language," Further, none of their local names 
would seem to be of Keltic origin. S. Giacomo was named after 
a a and Ennego perhaps from S. Eneco, found Henneco, 
be Inigo. 

Pezzot quotes a pru de Aalan Gef 
Hochstift belonging to the second half of the tn century, 
Which is not unimportant : “ Omne bonum Episcopus veronensis 
investivit Cimbrium archipreshiterum plebis calavenie et ejus suc- 
cessores in perpetuum de ecclesia Sancti Mauri in Salinis”; from 
which he concludes that the high priest of this hamlet of Le Sette 
Communi had borne the name of Cimbric at so early a date. But 
this is no proof whatever, inasmuch as from other Veronese 
documents it appears that Cimbrius was the proper name of the 
bishop himself? Pezzo also quotes the Lombard text of Paul 
Diaconus (a writer of the ninth century) to the effect that the 
village and valley of Cembra in Tirol (at the entrance of the Fleim- 
serthal) owe their name and origin to the Cimbri. But, as Hor- 
mayr remarks, Paul Diaconus§ only mentions the name Cimbra 
among the names of the castles destroyed in 590, during the 
feud of Childebert with the Lombard King Autharis, while 
there is not a word about the Cimbri] “When we compare", 
says Hormayr, “the great similarity of their language with the 
remains of the language of the Alemanni, what is more probable 
than that they should be descendants of that large host of the 
latter le whom Chlodovic, A.D. 469, overcame near Cologne, 
and whom the East Gothio King Theodoric received with em 
arms in the depopulated Rhastia, Great part of them may also, 
gl DO Caractères Phyaiologiqucs dos Racos Humaines, 1829, p. 107 

f Tarso (Maroc), Dei Cimbri Veronesi o Vicentini. Verona, 18. dno. 

Book cape 

{si ler ell mr unhappy attompt o prove Ве Сизе десен 
of o Sets and Tredici Communi» Но аста to the fact that among them 
е fonnd Desiles ot ths mamo Г биде м1 alot eed Qt tie 
nite ved forthe Bowing of tees ar ealad Cantera’ Bak ts fos t 
Fer tothe Cini bt to bo mme (c. fe jet) wit it dms 
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in later times, have settled in these important marrow passes, 
and have the same origin as the German colonies in Rheinwald, 
enna, Avers, and Savien (in Switzerland), established by the 
Emperor Frederick the Red Beard,in Upper Ithestia.” But the ori- 
jin of the Sette Communi haa been since (in 1828) set at rest by 
iovanelli in his work" Dell Origine dei Scte e Zredii ormunl 
* d'altre Popolazione Alemanne abitante frà l'Adige e la Brenta. 
nel Trentino, nel Veronese, e nel Vicentino."* Giovanelli con- 
sulted the authors who wrote during the epoch of the decline 
and fall of the Roman Empire, for the purpose of finding traces. 
of any German people who might have established themselves 
in these regions before the invasion of the Lombards, and he 
proves that these so-called Cimbri and Teutones were merely a. 
colony that settled in Italy during the reign of Theodoric, King 
of the Ostrogoths, who died a.n, 526, In the writers in ques- 
tion, he found authentic documents attesting such establishment. 
amd its epoch.+ | Ennodius, in his Panegyrie of Theodoric in 
Italy, addresses the following words to the latter: “Thou hast 
received the Germans within the confines of Italy, and thou hast 
established then without prejudice to the our Roman pro- 
prictors of the land. Thus, this people have found a king im 
{he plnce of one whom it deserved to lose. It has become te 
guardian of the Latin empire, whose frontier it has so often 
ravaged: it has boon fortunate in abandoning its own country, 
since it has thus obtained the riches of oure”t A letter of 
"Theodorie, King of Italy, written by Cassiodorus, and addressed 
to Clovis, King of the Frinks, explains the cause and the oir- 
cumstances of immigration. “ Your victorious hand has van- 
quished the German people, struck down by powerful disasters. 
. . . But moderate your resentment against those unfortunate 
Temnanta of the nation, for they deserve pardon, since they have 
sought an asylum under the protection of your relatives, Ве 
merciful towards those who in their terror have hidden them- 
selves in our confines. Lot it suffice that their king has fallen, 

together with the pride o his nation" 
the whole population of the communes amounts to 25,500; 


$ Momoria dol Conto Bonodotto Giovanelli Trento, 1828. 
$ Conf. “Notes and Queries"; s. vi. 
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that of the capital Asingo, numbers 4670. ‘The soil being 
throughout extremely poor, the pasture in the valleys and on 
the sides of the mountains is, with the exception of wood, the 
only valuable product of the district, ‘The people are principally 
employed in the breeding of cattle, which, in tho winter month, 
they are obliged to drive to the lower country for fool. At the 
present day, quite two-thinds of the population of the com- 
munes would seem to be neither of German origin nor of mixed 

igin, but are pure Italians, and speak Italian, Even the rest 
of the people now bear a greater resemblance to the Ttalians 
than to the Germans, aud I was told that there have been many 
marriages between the two nations. I howover noticed many 
people with fair hair and German features, This was more 
especially the ease among the women, The people are very 
simple in their manners, and honest, but are poor, dirty, ignor- 
ant, and superstitious, Í noticed по cases of goltre or cretinism. 
They have no peculiarity of dress, 

‘The German portion of the communes call their language 
Cimbro, (Pezzo designates his vocabulary * Vocabolario Cim- 
brico”) Аз І have before remarked, it bears no relation what- 
‘ever to the Danish. One writer says that, out of eight thousand 
oF nine thousand words avast proportion aro identical with the 
ancient Theotise (i,¢, anciont German), whilst those of tho re- 
mainder, not assignable to the surrounding resemble 
that of Saxony. Had the language been of Cimbrie origin, 
many words would no doubt have been preserved, but I find 
very fow of Keltic origin in Pezzo’s vocabulary. The dialect 
‘beats great resemblance to the Oberdeutsch* of the thirteenth 
century, and to the language still spoken by the mountain- 
dwellers of the Sehlier—See and Tegem—See in Bavaria, Tt 
also agrees to a great extent with the dialect of Pergine, Ron- 
cogno, Lavarone, and Abtey. It has some words from the 
Ttalian, and. perhaps a few hom the modem German, The 
grammar bas some peculiarities, In verbs compounded with 
prepositions, tho proposition is always plaoed after the verb thus, 
treiben vor for and instead of the genitive the prepo- 
sition va for ton is always used, as a prueda va multer (in Ger- 
man muttérbruder). ‘They usually change w into 2—s Descr for. 
wasser, bintdr for winter, bolf for wolf ; and b into p—as perg for 

"The dialect of Verona is even nearer the Obertleutsch 
Kirchsprache than that of Vicenza, Cardinal Cornaro, Bish 
of Padua, partly with the view of preserving the language and 
of ministering to the spiritual wants of his people, many of 
whom did not comprehend the neighbouring Italian, in 1632 
caused the celebrated catechism of Cardinal Bellarmin to be 

* Mochdeutsch, 
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translated into the dialect of Vicenza. The title of the transla- 
tion runs, “ Der Kloane Catechismo von Z Beloseland, vortra- 
ghet in 2” gapracht yon siben Kameiin von a viar Gesang"* I 
live not been able to discover any printed books in the lan- 


guage, 

"The following is the version of the Lord's Prayer of the Sette. 
Communi, in the district of Vicenza. 
"Ene Vals den ye Hi 

$y danger Inge a 

Ваш чыи бы) өң, wia in Himmel, a sho at Bela; 

Шаны ш um Sale йа кйм теребел доп л каи ue ocbullek 

Vm lait vs not fallon in poss Dink; А : 

a batet bekien) uas Fu Santai, n vumo Tolvelo. А аа аа 

The version in the dialect of the Tredici Communi of Verona 
is still nearer to the German. It runs thus: 

Vattor nner, dd pint in Himmelen, 

liga ey dain Nay 

{Uh ane yaa Kee a Mae 

Dain frog im at alo aren 

Vise tali rat hib sna ant; 

VR vorhin una ore Schild, al ach bier vorgheben unter Sch 

{Una faoto ans nicht in Vernachang 

Sonor uss eso von Uie 

Pezzo's Vocabulary contains about seven hundred words; 
Hormayr's (which is rather more modern) contains about six 
hundred, The following list of words, with their equivalents 
in the dialect of Pergine and in German, will give some idea of 
the language of Le Sette Communi. 

















кли сонш} renown, oar. aL, 
Dort, г, аш, 
mS prt, кы, [ow 
э en) pet. жом. 
кийыш” шы ER. me 
чыш, 
Stand, » staun, staud, wall (Waehter, wood. 
Sade inier 
Sioa. Pot, me” 
orem, ainda. 
m ES 


; am, 
T 
Meer, an meis meer, m 

оа Oxthogeapheersinigyt in Basching’s Wochenbh, 
п оба a sS Belles, Th, «200. Conf. Adelung 


dem Deutschen Musenro, 1775, D. 2, s. 184. Conf. Adelung. 
The letter P. refers to Perzo's work, published in 1703. 
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E M es 
m ge 
Hind (Р. hant), hand, 
i 
Fueno, ka 
| E 
mr 


Dist (Ea dled), onl 
Pintar (P. binte), Miter, 








Euchshen (P., ocha), oer, 
Gloeki (P. kloeb), kloch, 
‘Taverwsn, landiiann, 
(Г, юм oth) rad 
Euba (P., wel, 

Пао (Р, Хо), po 
Fist(P, kenighi, ^ kunt, konü, 


Poon (Руш), рой, 





Bouto (Packer), felt, tite aon a 
эч, 
Макы (рыш, Ыы, ә ти. 
вай (Ру зм), жыш, замов, Я 
ЕАУ E» T 
not, stas stone, 
Я ve 
boom), 
noeh, эм, nose. 
sai, si - 
ie, p а 


The meeting then separated, 


хо. п. 1 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA. 


THE AVARES, OR EASTERN HUNS. 





"Tun Avares bear в. nate very familiar to the readers of Gibbon and 
of the history of Charlemagne, Byzantium and the Frankish om- 
йге of the west equally felt their arms, From the Don to the 
Rhine, from the Alps to the Baltic, their warriors ravaged and over 
mun every corner of Europe. ‘They effectually subdued the Slave 
and it was apparently under their leadership that these latter peop! 
overwhelmed Bohemia and Mecklenburg, occupying the old seats of 
tho Marcomanni and tho Vandals. They settled in Hungary and 
Austria, aud probably gave to the language of the descendants of 
‘Thoodorie's Goths those peculiarities we differentiate whon wo speak 
of High German or High Dutch, in distinction to Low German or Low 
Dutch. The Avares ure, therofore, an. important ingrediont among 
the European races ; nnd it is a subject of interest to the historian no 
less than the ethnologist to define their ruco-conneetions aud to trace 
out their origin. "The materials for such nm examination are abun- 
dant, but they have not been critically used. То the following paper 
T shall offer n n th subject, which I believe to be, in a. 
degree, new, and which, T believe, oxplains much that i difficult. in 
the ethnography of Western Asia in the sixth century. 
‘Latham and others, who have been followed in the notes to Smi 
edition of Gibbon and his * Dictionary of Ancient Geography” 
that tho Avares were Turks mainly because their leader was styled 
Шал. As if khan was not a title şed by tho Rusiana (Const, Por- 
phyr, etc.), by the Khazars, by tho Mongols, and by tho early Kir- 
uises, none of whom were Turks—a titlo unknown to the mote 
savage and unmixed Turks, such as the Jakuts, Barabinski, ete.—a 
title which is neither more nor less than the Chinese ban, a dignity 
conferred on the greater vassals of the empire among the barbarians, 
‘and which is the surest test we have in early times that the ree 
whose leader bore it was subordinate and subject to, or had inter- 
course with, China. Besides the use of the term khan, I know of 
"no other good evidence for making the Avures Turks, Of the value 
of this the above facts are conclusive, 
Vivien St. Martin and others have decided that the Avares, with 
the Khazars, Bulgars, Huns, ete., were all Ugrian or Finnish tribes, 
descended from a common nest at the foot of the Urals, and related 
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‘most closely to the Voguls of the present day. ‘This view is more 
reasonable than the last, and much moro generally held. Tn fast, 
it has been supposed that, if wo exclude the Turks, we must de- 
cide in favour of the Ugrians as the parent stock of all these tribes. 
In a former paper on the Khazars, Í havo tried to show that the 
alternative is not confined to Turks and Ugrians, and that, as far as 
tho Khazars are concerned at least, the overwhelming evidence goes 
to show they were the ancestors of the Circassians, How about the 
Avares! who were they 1 

"Theophylactus Simonoeatta, who wrote a history of tho Emperor 
Maurico (4.p. 382—802), bns left us more valuable materials thau all 
the other Greek writers Tor the elucidation of tho question. I will 
quote his words at length, “He says tbat, “having conquered tha 

phthalite, and joined their country to his own, the Turkish khan 
niso conquered the nation of the Абан. Those om the aer haré 
Jaluely taken this name......... The Turks then conquered tho nation 
Одот, а very numerous race, well skilled in arms. It dwelt in the 
east, on the river Til (i. Itil or Volga), which the Turks call 
black, Its most ancient princes wero called Var and Chunmi A 
portion of these fled from the main stock into Europe, and adopted 
the name nnd distinction of the Avares, Tho Sarselt Ünnuguri and 
Sabiri, on the arrival of the fugitives, were seized with great fear, an 
they suspected them to bo Avares. The Var and Chunni, seeing this, 
_gare themselves the name of Abarea, for the Abares among the nations 
f Asin nro held in highest osteor. OF these psoud-Abares some were 
Var and some Chuoni.” 

Menander Protector reports that the ambassadors of Dizabulus, 
tho Turkish khan, in answer to certain questions, mid that a portion 
of tho Avares were still subject to him, and that the number of thoso 
who had flod westward was about twenty thousand. Zomarchus, the 
Byzantine ambassador, on his return from Asía, the same writer tolls 
ms, cromod first tho Hich, then the Daich (tho Jaik, or Ural), and 
‘then, after passing some marshes, came to Attila (the Atel or Itil, tho 
Votes) thence to the билт who warmed the Romans of au im: 
bush the Persians had prepared for them. Tho leader of th Ou- 
коштой was subject to Dizabulus Dizabulus was succeeded by Tur- 
xanth, who jeered tho Roman ambassadors for thoir hollow friendship, 
inasmuch as he said, “ Yo have made treatios with our slaves tho Var- 
chonitw (by whom, as tho original in Menander says, he meant the 
Avares), who wero our subjects.” 

‘Theso extracta havo been bones of contention among etl 
and quite a load of lore has been accumulated about them, Several 
facta soom to me to stand out clearly. First, the Ougouri of Men- 
ander and the Ogos of Thophy act are the so folk, a great and 
жай people living on the Volga. Theon, again, oan bo no others 
tban the Jougrinns, so celebrated in the middie ages ; the Youras of 
the Arabs; and Yourahs and Yugri of the Russians. Yugri is pmo- 
abiy derived from ukh, Ontink; wood, (Lahrborg). Their pret 
country is filled with thick woods; it lies between the river Ob and 
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the Ural mountains, ns far as the Nadym and tho Agasin, nnd be- 
tween 56 deg. and 67 deg. North latitude. We have shown in a pre- 
vious paper that they were the same us the Ougres, or Hungarians, 10 
Avar and Ogor are convertible terms, then assuredly the Avares wore 
‘typical Ugrians, and own brothers to the Voguls and the Montvins, 
as the Hungarians were. Bat this is improbable, 

In the caso of the Avares we may distinguish two distinct peoples. 
Theophylactus tells us, of the Ogor some were Var and some Chunni 
again, the ancient. princes of the Ogor were ealled Var and Chunbi 
Instly, Paulus Diaconus tells us the Avares wore formerly called 
Huns, but from the names of their princes they took that of Avares. 
‘These extracts seem to show that it was the princely caste among the 
Ogors—the dominant. roce, in fuct—which alone was entitled to tho 
name of Avares, This is confirmed in other ways. "The Turkish 
Khan does not complain of the flight of the Ogon, but of th Var- 
chonitm, "The Ogors are found by Zemarchus, under their ovn chief, 
оп tho Volga; while the Varchonites, of whom Turxanth complains, 
had fled towards tho Danube: showing clearly thero was n distinction 
between them, Tho number of fugitives wet placed by the Turks at 
30,000, a small fraction only, assuredly, of those Avares who wore 
the terror of Westorn Europo for во long. This fact and the rest nro 
explainablo only on the hypothesis that tho Var and Chunni—ive, the 
Avnret—woro only the nucleus—* the head of the spear”—of tho 
‘Avarian aries, tho rest being formed of precisely the same materials 
^us the armies of the Inter Hungarians ; namely, of Ougros. That tho 
Avares proper were tho dominant nation of Сопіт Asia before tho 
Turks is stated by the ambassadors of Dizabulus, That ns such they 
dominated over the Ogors is most probablo (thus tho chiefs of tho 
latter acquired tho names of Var and Channi) ; nd that, when beaten 
by the Turks, a portion of the Avares should fly to the Ogors, and 
with the latter invade tho west, is equally proballo ; aud this I'take 
to bo tho real story. And, if it be so, wo ought to find corroborating, 
testimony in the pages of the Chinese writers, and to thom we must 
now turn. 

Before doing so, I will dispose of two or three other questions. Dr. 
Latham throws out a suggestion that “ Abaris tho Scythian”, men- 
tioned by Herodotus, may havo given the namo to the Avares—a fat- 
fetched notion, showing only too clearly how apt a mere name is fo 
Tun away with our ethuological reasoning ; that a Seyth of tho sixth 
century B.C., should have given m nam {о those who, in the sixth 
century a.b., Prisons tells us,“ were formerly called Huns, now Avares”, 
argues a moro tenacious memory in a race for their primitive namo 
than is consistent with probability. 

"The curious story of "Theophylactus about the real Avares and tho 
peeud-Avares has received many ms. I think that of the 
elder St, Martin, the historian of the Armenians, is the most pro- 
fable; If the Avares wero the domiaating race cf Contra Asia, 
‘they must have been too well known to the inhabitants of the north- 
‘em shores of the Caspian for them to mistake an entirely different 
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people for them. The explanation of the story, no doubt, is, that 
they mistook the broken figment flying before the Turks for the main 
army of the old invineible nice. 

Let us now leave the Byzantine and examine the Chinese authori- 
ties. Него I shall depend entirely on. the authority of De Guignes, 
‘who wrote most exhaustive article on the Avares, in the twenty: 
eighth volume of the " Transactions" of the French Academy, somo 
years after the completion of his great work on the Huns, 

Before the supremacy of the ‘Turks, the western writers tell us, the 
Avares were the dominant mice in Central Avia. Tho same position 
is filled in the Chinese necounts by the Geongen, or Jouan Jouan. 
Theophylactus tolls us tho Turkish Khan killed threo thousand Ory, 
with their khan. Exactly the sme story ia told of the destruction of 
the Geougen by the Chinese writers. Tho last khan of the Ogory is 
called Colch by Theophylactus. Tho Chinese, who disfigure all 
foreign names, call the lust khan of tho Geougon Gau-lo-chin, In 
551 the Geougen wore defeated by the Turka; and in 505 the 
Turkish khan put to death threo thousand of them with their leader, 
‘The fugitive Avares first appeared on tho frontiers of the Roman 
empire in the thirty-first year of Justinian-—ie, in 537—comí 
from tho vory country of the Geougon ; thua tho time of tho arri 
of the Avares exnotly agrees with the time of the expulsion of the 
Geougen, 

"Thess Bata mulo it moet probable that the rte of the Avaron, 
whose great fame had reached Europe, was neither more nor loss than 
tho Geongen of the Chinese, 

‘The Geougen are placed by Chinese writers about the river Tula, 
amd wo aro told their country extended ns far as tho Basehkirs, Ma- 
tonan-li, the great Chinese historian, places them, during tho dynasties 
of the Huns, to the north of the Yuetehi. "These notices only 
vaguely define the area of the Goougon, Wo shall not be far wrong, 
howover, if we amigu to them tho country now occupied by the Great 
‘and Miditle Hordes of the Khingises and the province of Tobolsk, tho 
‘area, in thet, formerly known to the Arabs as Ibir Sebir, We shall 
have more to say about this when we come to the Bulgarians, 

‘The Chinese do not. assist us at all in defining the mice affinities of 
he Geongen. Some make them Tungus, orhers Mongols.  (Remusat, 
* Langues Tartares”, p. 326,). Ma-touin-lin makes them descend 
from tho Hiong-nu—-that is, makes them Turks, Theso contradi 
‘accounts probably only prove that the Chinese had somo difficulty ia 
amiming them to any of the wellknown races of Northern Asin. 

T believe I have discovered a clue which explains tbe difficulty, and 
also solves it. Vivien St. Martin and othors havo remarked that the 
name read Geougen by De Guignes is really formed by a repetition 
of the same character, and ought to bo read Jouan Jouan, or per- 
haps Jén Jén. Now Striblenberg relates that a surname in ‘use 
among the Azineian Tartars was Gugui (р. 66). "his seems more 
than à mere resemblance of name, Who wero the Asincian Tartare 
of Strublenberg The question lands us in the midst of a very 
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juagmire of dificulties Until the present eentury it was the custom 
16 divide all the tribes living north of the Khitisy, between the 
Baschkirs on the one band and the Barga Burats on the other, 
into either Turks or Ostiaks Turks, such as the Burabinski, the 
‘Tartars of Tura, of the Tehoulim, ete., were very properly considered. 
as intruders, most of them since the foundation of the Siberian 
Khanate of Tura by the Mongols; the rest were the débris of the 
Cancalis and the Thoukiou, who had been pushed hither by other 
invaders. I believe this view to be incontrovertible, and have already 
treated of it at length. 

Having displaced the Turks, we have remaining the Ostiaks. Klap- 
roth was the first to point out that under the name Ostiak two dif- 
ferent races are included. First, the Ostiaks proper (the word means 
those living on the Ob), of the sume race as the Voguls and the Per- 
mians, and also of the original Basckirs—typical Ugrians, cl 
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them was an inspired soothsayer. On a sudden wings appeared upon 
his shoulders; he fist raised himself into the ai, then darted. dow 
into the tas, and emerged with his body hung round with fish ; heuce- 
forward his companions became fishermen." 

‘These authorities suffice to show that the Ostiaks proper are an 
encroaching race ; that they have been drifting towards the east and 
south in quite recent times ; and that they are no long possessors of 
a portion of the area they now inhabi 

I said that under the name of Ostiak two very different races have 
leen confounded. "The above remarks apply to the Ostiaks proper 
only. Klaproth, in his elaborate review of the Siberian ruces, sepa- 
rated from thor certain tribes on the Upper Yenisoi, which had been 
confounded with them by many authors, and gave them the name 
Yenisciane, by which they aro still known to ethnologists. They 
consist now of very small and disintegrated tribes rapidly being ex- 
tinguished, and having few points of resemblance in their language 
ad customs to either Turks or Ostiaks. Sui generis, and isolated, 
they have been a puzzle to ethnologists. Long before the days of 
Klaproth, the much neglected Strablenberg had distinguished them, 
and given a vocabulary of one of their dialects, which he pointed out 
was different to that of any of tbe surrounding tribes. These sur- 
rounding tribes—Turks, Samoyedes, and Ostiaks—have all been en- 
cronching within quite recent times, So far aa we have any evidence, 
the Yoniseians, on the other hand, occupy their original sents, and 
have been rapidly diminishing in numbers and importance. Small- 
pos, and the strugglo for existence against Russian tax-collectors and 
Turkish robbers, have reduced their numbers very fist. It is of them 
that Strablenberg tells the pathetic story which hus been frequently 
repeated. Не says: “The Arintzinn Tartare, who lie under the 
dominion of the Russians on the river Jenesei, near the eity of Cras- 
ојаг, told me that when the Russians had made themselves masters 
of West Siberia, and these Tartars saw that they brought one nation 
after the other under their yoke, and of consequence reasonably con- 
eluded that it would soon come to their turn likewise, they sent. 
шалма tothe Rassans, who took with them. an arrow, a black 
fox, and a piece of red earth, by which they meant, according to their 
custom, to offer the Russians the alternative of peace or war. But 

» latter pursuing their desizm, and filling unexpectedly on these 
people, their horde was so entirely routed and eut off, that of seven 
thousand men of which they then consisted, only about two hundred 
are now remaining. However they have yet their separate tongue.” 
‘Tho allegory of the fox, arrow, and red earth, bas been compared 
with reason with the similar allegory of a bird, a frog, and a monse, 
sent by the Soythians to Cyrus. Tn another paragraph, Strablenbeng 
says: “I asked them (the Arrintzi) how their horde came to be s 
small since they had their own separate language, They answered 
they were called Arrintai or Arrinei, from the word Arr or Ara, which 
signifies a homet, Now, as they were in ancient times a great and 
mighty people, who destroyed great numbers of other nations, they 
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Were, therefore, compared to hornets. At a certain time a vast 
swarm of serpents came into their country, who had heads like men, 
aud shone like the sun itself, With tbese they indeed waged war, 
but were at length overcome by them, routed, and great numbers of 
them killed by those creatures; upon which those who remained were 
obliged-to leave tho country they before lived in.” Whatever the 
value of this etymology and fable about the serpenta, it no doubt 
contains a tradition of the ancient greatness, and gives a canse for the 
present decrepitude, of the race. ‘The story has been compared with 
that told by Herodotus of the Neuri. 

Much remains to be said about their enstoms, and more especially 
fheir language, on which Castren has written a most valuable work. 
These I shall refer to more at length when we come to consider tho 
Bulgarians and Huns, when we shall have to revert to this area. 
Here it will sufice to say, that the broken fragments of this almost 
extinct mice now exist (I am here using Latham’s words) on each 
side of the Yenisey from Abakansk to the parts about Mangaseia, 
Abakansk and Mangusein being Samoyed localities, ‘The Uda, the 
Sym, and other Yeniseian feeders, are Yeniscian occupancies Tho 
Ket, a feeder of the Obi, is the same. ‘The fity-sixth parallel cuts 
their arca, Krasnoyarsk, Jnbazk, and Pumpokolsk, being the towns 
of their district, but Uy no means the towns of the Yeniscians. Om 
the south they are bounded by tho Soiot, nnd certain Turk tribes ap- 
proaching theto, and af mixed blood ; on the north by the Khasovo 3 
‘ou the west by the Ostiaks ; and on the east by the Tangusians of the 
‘Tunguska river.” 

‘The position I have tried to support, and T believe ît is incontro- 
yertitle, is, that over all this area, and even over a much wider area, 
the Yeniseians form the origiual population, and have been broken 
to shreds by their various neighbours. Now this very area is filled 
‘with mounds and ruins of ancient structures—more 40, perhaps, than 
any part of Asia—ruins that attest its former culture, and prove be- 
TOS quads bate veros e sar ca ltd ы 

mus been long extinct. T will quoto the descriptions of several tra- 
velers. 

Strahilenberg describes the idols and other remains taken from the 
Ostiaks on the rivers Irtysch and Obi, when they were baptised, 
among which were some above a foot high, of metal very artificially 
east. The Ostiaks say they inherited them from the ancient Asintig 
Scythians, or "Tzudi, who inhabited those countries before they came 
thither. "There seems to be some probability in this, as they are too 
stupid and simple to have made such work. Their other idols are 
only roughly hewn pieces of wood or stone hung over with miga” 
Again, “ Vast numbers of graves are found in Siberia and the deserts 
bordering it on the south. In these tombs are found all sorts of 
vessels, urns, wearing apparel, ornaments and. trinkets, cimetars, 
daggers, horse-trappings, knives, all sorts of little idols, medals of 
gold and silver, chessmen, and golden plates, not unlike the ĉraetei aure 
of some others of the ancients. Likewise cloths, folded up, of the 
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ame sort as those the corpses were dressed in. The graves of tho 
poorer sort bave likewise such things in them of copper and brass, 
arrows of copper and iron, stirrups, mirrors with characters upon 
‘hem, earthen urns, ete.” Abont twenty or thirty years ago, before 
the Caars of Rassin were acquainted with this matter, the governours 
of the cities of Tara, Tomskoi, Crasnoyar, Datsaniski, Isctakoe, and 
‘others, used to give leave to the inhabitants to go in voluntary cara- 
vans fo thesg tombs in order to ransack them, on condition that of 
whatever they should find of gold, silver, copper, and jewels, and 
other things of value, the governor should have an allowance, gene- 
rally of tho tenths. "These caravans, whenever they found anything 
of value, used, for the easier dividing of their booty, to knook to 
pieces these choice antiquities, aud give to each person his share by 
weight." “The arms, swords, arrows, daggers, ete., which the Rus- 
sians dug out of these places, were not forged, but east of copper, 
specially the swords, which were shaped much like oar modern 
bayonets and hangers.” To prove the antiquity of these remains, 
‘Strahlenberg makes an apt quotation from the war between Cyrus and 
the Soythian When asked by him why they did not keep their 
ground, thoy answered that there they lost nothing by giving way, 
Dut if he should come near the sepulchres of their fathers he might 
then chance to sce whether they could fight or no. 

Tt is unnecessary to quote frora Ermann, from Pallas, and from the. 
rest of the Siberian travellers, who enlarge on the vast quantities of 
large graves und other débris of an extinct civilisation, which crowd- 
the country of the Jenissei and its feeders, and which form a per- 
euni El Dorado to the present inhabitants, robbers who organise 
digging nnd plundering expeditions to these cemeteries. Our purpose 
is fulilled when we havo proved the existence of the remains, and 
identified the race to whom they belong with apparently the only pos- 
sible descendants, the broken and fast disappearing Yenisscians. 

De Guignes, as is well known, identified the Huns with the Hiong- 
Nu of the Chinese writers. He was very probably misled by the ro- 
semblance of the паше, It is strange that he should not have been. 
impressed with the much greater resemblance there is between Hun and. 
Jounm, or Jén. We have already quoted several authorities, who tell us 
that the Avares were originally called Huns; we have shown reasons 
for identifying them with the Joun Jouan. So that this identity of 
mame is a fresh support to our position; but, besides this, it throws 
light on another question. The Jonan Jouan first appear in Chinese 
history in the beginning of the third century a.p. Somo time after, 
they aro found on the Jaxartes, and invading Transoxiana, whero tl 
intermarried with the Yethas. They compelled these latter to emi- 
grate to the south of the Oxus, and during the fourth and fifth cens 
turies extended thcir power as far as India. Towards tbe end of tho 
fifth century, and after it had been conquered by the Jouan Jouan, 
Khoton is called Houn-na by the Chinese historians. Tho whole 
frontier of Persia is then described by western writers as infested 
enemics, to whom a new name is given ; namely, the White Huns, 
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Cosmus Indio Pleustes, who was in India in 525, gives the name of 
Hunnia to the vast territory separating India from China. (Renaud, 
“Relations, ete., de Empire Romain avec l'Asie orientale”, p, 296.) 
Houna is tho name of a tribe occurring in Indian inseriptions. Hara- 
Jona is tho name of а barbarous people in the north-west of India, 
mentioned in the Mahabharata. One of the dynasties mentioned in 
the celebrated history of Kashmir is that of the Hunk, Khowxdoo 
is ono of the states near Badakseban. All these facts prove what an 
important raco the Huns must have been in the east of "Persia in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, They also compel us to identify tho Huns 
with tho Chinese Jouan Jonan. 

"Thus, while Europe and the west wero being flooded by one wave 
of Huns, Eastern Persia and the Indian border were being flooded by 
another, No doubt the White Huns of Prisons and others were for 
the most part Epthalitm or Yethas, and were called Huns, as the 
Magyars were called Turks by Constantine Porphyrogenitus ; viz, be- 
causo a Hunnie caste had overrun aud conquered the whole country, 
Most of the above facta L have taken from Vivien St. Martin's admirable 
essay on the Ephthalite, or White Huus of Priscus. Itisa matter 
of great surprise to mo that tho French geographer should never 
identify the Huns with the Jouan Jouan, 

‘Tho Huns of the Byzantine authors generically included many dis- 
tinct tribes which invaded Europe im successive waves. "The namo 
Avar ia confined by them to the last of theso waves ; tho name Jouan 
Jonan is apparently used by the Chinese in the same wide nud generic 
senso that we use the name Hun, 

Priscus, in describing the successivo tribes who pushed westward, 
says the Avares pushed on the Saroguri, and the Saroguri tho 
Sabiri, and other Hunnie tribos, Now Sarugouri is word for wort 
White Oghro, or White Ogor, tho particle “sar” in the Ugrian tongues 
meaning white. White Ogor, again, is used interchangably with 
White Hon, Tn a previous paper of this series, 1 have provod that 
the Khazars, or Akatairi, were the same ruce as the Epthalitie of the 
Persian frontier. We have shown that, about the fourth coutury, the 
Epthalitew begun to be called White Huns. Wo aro correspondingly 
told that the Saroguri, being driven from their country, fell upon the 
Acatsirian Huns, and thoroughly overeame them, This seems to me 
to bo conclusive that the Sarogouri were the same folk as the Whi 
Huns. I beliovo they were the Ogors, whom Zemarchus found to be 

edomimant on the Volga, when ho returned from his embassy to 

izabulus the Turkish Khan ; and who were described by Thoophy- 
Jaotus as dominated over by a princely caste of the Var and Chunni, 
that is, of the Avares, 

‘Having traced the Avares to their eradleland, we must now give 
‘rapid sketch of their history (chiefly from De Guignes), In the thi 
century, a.D., Northern China was subject to n aco of Tatars, known 
in history аз the Тора or Goci (their ethnology 1 hope to work out 
Oma future occasion). About the beginning of tho fourth century, a 
fugitive from these Tartars collected a number of hordes in the desert 
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to whom he gave the name Geougen. About 391, their country was 
entirely overrun by, and made subject to, the бові emperor. Some 
fugitives, under their leader Sou-lun, escaped towards the west. 
Hero he collected a considerable nation about him, and subdued 
many neighbouring princes, and soon became the most powerful 
chieftain in Tartary. He possessed himself of the country of the 
Kaotcho Turks abont the Onon and the Selinge, where ho settled, 
‘and soon became master of all the country from’ Cores to the river 
Шу. He subjected the country of Yu-pan or Yuo-po (that is, the 
country of tho Baschkirs—De Guignes), and then took the title of 
khacan or khan, abolishing that of tanjou, until then held by the 
supreme ruler of Tartary.. He now made laws for his people, and intro- 
duced discipline among their troops, which be divided into diffrent 
corps. His people wore till his day a barbarous rec, ignorant of 
otters and avcounta ; ho made them imitate Chineso manners, ex- 
cept in rogard to thoir writing, which consisted merely of notches out 
fon wood—a species of writing common to many nations of Central 
‘Avia, and, in fact, identical with the runes of the Norsemen, He 
fixed his capital ab Kam-teheou, at. the western extremity of Chensi, 
a famous town and entrepôt of trade in later history. Having been 
boaton in battle by tho Goei Tartars, Tou-lun at length died ín A.D. 
410. His death was followed by considerable confusion, relieved only 
by constant inroads upon tho territory of the Goel, in which the 
invaders generally were badly beaten, ‘The emperor, weary of these 
incursions, set out with an army of 100,000 men, and overran 
tho whole country of the Geongen, taking many prisoners and much 
booty. "The Kaotehe Turks, at the same timo taking advantage of 
this inroad, killed many of their old masters, and ravaged their 
muds. The khan died of chagrin ; his son mado peace with the em- 
peror, and married a prinecss of tle imperial house. 

"bout 448, the inhabitants of Yue-pan—(De Guignes ealls them 
Baxchkirs ; if so, thoy must have been the Ozors of western writers) 
sent an embassy to the Gosi emperor, suggesting a treaty by 
‘which the Geougen should be attacked in’ the east by tho Chi 
aud im the west by themselves, and ground to pieces betwoen the 


























two millstones. The бов! continued to send expeditions into Tatary, 
find hanissed severely the Geonzen ; the latter did the same in reply, 
and overran all Little Bucharia, i.e, Kaschyar, Khoten, ete. 





end of the fifth century saw thom struggling with their various 
‘Turkish subjects, the Cancalis or Kaotehe, the Ouigours, etc. It is 
tedious to relate the various revolutions that took place, aud one 
mir nde b dotate da Kobe urs kid the Ming 
Geongen thoroughly defeated the Ki killed their king, 
and mado a cup out of his skull. Many of the Kaotche were driven 
Among tho Getes ; that is, the White Huns of Transoxiana, About 
523, thoro occurred a grievous famine that desolated the country of 
ihe Geougen. Meanwhile the бові became divided into two sections, 
the eastern and western ; the Geougen allied themselves alt 

With one and the other. It was about this time we first hear of 
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the Turks. The Geougen were tributaries of the Goei, and seem to 
have been related to them very much as the Kalmucks of Soongaria 
were to the first Mandchu emperor. In Tartary they were supreme j 
all the Turkish and nomade hordes of the Altai and the Steppes of 
the Aral were subject to them, пв were also the White Hune, whom. 
Vivien St. Martin has identified most conclusively with the Yue-teho 
at the Chinese writers With the White Hina the Geougen inter: 
married, and no doubt received from them much of the culture they 
Pansori, prbebly also some of thelr religious notions, Among. the 
Tacos tributary to the Geougen waa a tribe living in the Little Altai 
mountains, called Thu-kiu by the Chinese and ‘Turks by the western 
writers, So far as we can judge, thoy first gavo a name to the raco 
ich la ao widely kuowa unde tba namo of Turka. Wo aro tohi 
this tribe was subject to the Geongen, and was employed by them in 
manufiotoring iron, the Thu-kiu. big most АКМА Ной (где 
‘About 531, the Tie-l6 unother "Turkish tribe, rebelled from the Geou- 
ire the rebellion was quelled by the Thi-kin whose khan, l reta 
faked for n daughter of tho khan of the Geougen in marriage. ‘This 
request was indignantly refused, Upon which Tou-mucn, the kban 
of the Thu-kine, took up arma and defeated. the Geougon. In 550, 
Mo-kan, who had succeeded Tou-muen, entirely defeated the Geou- 
geu, whose khan, with three thousand’ of hin subjects, took refuge 
with the Chinese. ‘These fugitives were demanded from the Chinese 
emperor by Moka, who immediately put, thom to the sword; and, 
appeling tthe Chloe abeonnts hs Fal power then waphltted. 
that of the Geougen,, At thia vory dato, nd this manner, vo are 
told by western writers, tho Turks supplanted. tho Avara The 
great bulk of the nation, T have no doubt, retired to the rich count 
about the head. waters of the. Irtyseh, otc., where an old civilisation: 
lad long existed, and where we have placed the cradle of the race. 
"Tis viro D оого яаа Ма ТАПА ambassadors to tha Hotta 
described a& still subject to them. Here they continued, and no 
doubt formed the nuclous of the later state of the Kie-kia-se, whom. 
we havo already described na the destroyers of the power of tho Hoei- 
tobe, "Those Kio-kia-so were very different to the lator Kirguisos, 
And did not become Turcitied, if È may e the word, til after tho 
Ath eentury.  Defoe they beonuno Torks, 1 bollove Бока tà dave 
been of the same race as the ancient. Avares and. the. modern Arint- 
ian Tatars, 

"Before the arrival of the Turks, the Avares were predominant it 
Central As. Their influence spread into the country watered by 
the Volga aud tho Don. On the decay of the Huns 
toll that they forced the Sabiri,a Hunnie race, upon the $ 
and other tribes, who thereupon attacked the Acatriri. This was before 
deb. 465 (see Priscus de Legationibus). On the attack of the Turks, 
& portion of the Avares songht refuge in the country of the Tangast- 
enses and the Mucrite, called Tangast by Theophylactus (the Tangut. 
‘of the Chineso writers) —a realm, be says, agitated by no intes- 
fine struggles, whore they live frugal lives and are ruled by just 
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laws. Its inhabitants are divided into those who wear black and 
‘those who wear red vestments. These are the two celebrated seo- 
tions of the Thibetan Buddhista. 

"Another portion of the Avares, as we gather from the relation of 
the Turkish ambassadors to tho Romans, remained behind in their 
‘own country, and bocame subject to the Turks, 

Besides those who remained behind, and those who took refuge in 
‘Thibet, there was auother portion of the Avares, who, following the 
‘example of other defeated nomades, took the way across the Steppes 
and towards the Volga. This division, аз the Turks told the Ro- 
mans, consisted of twenty thousand men, They adopted the ered 
due to their former power, and, as we have already shown, wero pro- 
ably for this ronson called pseud-Avares by Theophylactus, Menan- 
der tells us that, haying wandered about indefinitely, they at length 
Came to the Alans, and requested Sarosius, their ehief, to introduco. 
them to the Romans, Justin then commanded the Roman troops 
in Lazica: ho sent on the request to the Emperor Justinian, who 
ordered them to send ambassadors, these ambassadors went 
‘one Candich, who insolently boasted of tho invincibility of the Avares, 
‘and warned’ tho Romans that it would be the best policy to pacify 
them by the gift of rich presents and a fertile region to dwell in. 
"The Emperor, grown old and decropit, sent the embassy splond 
chains of gold and silk garments. Ho alo went Valentinus as his 
legate to counsel them to make war on the enemies of tho empire, 
Upon this tho Avares fell on the * Utiguri, tho Sali, n. Hunnic, meo, 
anid tho Sabie’, tho aro tho names given y Menander, These 
fare, по doubt, the ваше tribes whom Theophylactus calla * Sarselt, 
Unuguri, and’ Sabiri": wo shall havo much to say of them when we 
come to tho Bulgarians, North of the Caucasus, tho Avaros seom to. 
havo created a considerable power, and to. have subdued the 
Ogor, ete. But the Turks were coming behind, and they must 
busto on. Like all tho nomade masters of this area, a portion 
‘of thom took refuge in the Caucasus, A chief division of tho Lenght, 
numbering from forty thousand to fifty thousand families, is called 
Avar. They speak a. peculiar dialect, different to the other Lexghian 
speech., Among them, acoonding to Kinproth (Tableu iator guos 

jo l'Asie"), are found many names given by the ancients to Hur 
ad Avams. Their chief ia called Avar Khan. Tho Geoigieus cll 
hhim Khoundsagh batouni, 

"The main body of the Avares pressed the Romans to nesign them 
seats on the Danube. Justinian at length promised them the coun 
formerly hold by the Heruli in the 'annonia ; but being ad- 
‘vised of their want of faith, detained their embassy, and otherwise 
Irritated them. The Turks pressed on, and wo are told (Theophy- 
Tactus) that the Tarinach, Cotzageri, and’ Zabender tribes also, sprang 
from the Var and Chunni—that is, Hunnic tribes—vere driven fur- 
ward by them, and took refuge with the khan of the Avares, The 
Tatier, with a great body of nomades, now crossed the Don, and at 
Jength entered Pannonia. 
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ture; 
EUIS UE a A == 
T ean find no etymology for the word so good as the one (which I 
believe to be new) identifying them with the Seklers of Hungarian 
history, so celebrated in tha neighbouring Moravia, and who claimed 
not to be Hungarians, but descendants of Attila's Huns, own brothers 
of the Avaros. 

‘The march of the Avares was rapid : in 562 they entered Germany 
эк far aa Thuringia, and ravaged right of the Rhine. In 
Bra thoy defeated Sigbert, the Frankish King. Gregory of Tours 
жооп» foe thelr victory by their use of magie. 

About this time, Baian Khan of the Avares i 


in concert with the 


Lombards, destroyed, the Gopide, and took possession of Pannonia ; 
the larger portion of his armies no doubt consisted of Slaves (Serbs, 
Chrovats, ete. ete.) and the remnants of the Huns (Cotrigurs). In 


of publio morals is told at some length by Menander Protector. Tho 
Romans foll between two stools; for, while the troacherons Avares 
led to attack Sirmium, the exasperated Turks laid siege to the 

city of Chersonese. 
ius was weak enough to surrender Sirmium to the Avares, and 
o pay them a considerable largess Maurice, who succeeded him, 
increased the tribute, and also complied with the insolent demand of 
‘animal of the Emperor's collection he 
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the days of Charlemagne. With their head-quarters in Pannonin, 
commanding the armies of the Slaves as well as of the Nomades, they 
effectually destroyed the civilisation of Europe from the Rhine to the 
Volga, and from the Baltic to the Bosphorus. 

Pannonia was their focas and chief camping ground, where they 
stored their plunder. About 630 a.p, (Bohucz, “L'Origine des 
Sarmates,” 504), they established tho so-called Rings, or encamp- 
ments, of which they hud nine, the largest being seven German miles 
in diameter. These Rings, which included towns, pastures, and woods 
within their cirouit, wero surrounded by a ratupart formed of piles 
and stakes, twenty fect high, filled up with stones, о, Round this 
was a species of gincis, and then a ditch. 

Te was Charlemague who put au end to the domination of the 
Азатов, He took thoir Rings by storm in 794 and 796 ; and wo are 
told that tho vast booty he eaptured lowered tho value of gold in 
Europe, like the discovery of California did in ourown day. But tho 
‘Avares had for somo timo been demoralised by the possession of great 
‘wealth and the temptations of luxury ; and the common folk among 
thom received Charlemagne almost as a deliverer. 

"Their powor was broken, but they were not exterminated ; the ro- 
mainder coalesced with the Ughry, whose invasion took place fifty 
yeurs later, and whose relatives they were, and together they formed 
‘tho nation of tho Hungarians, 

‘We have thus traced out the connections and the primitive histo 
of the Avares We havo only cleared away a portion of the dili 
culty that surrounds them. În the next paper, which will treat of 
the Huns and Bulgarians, we sball eriticise more in detail some of. 
tho unsettled points in their ethnology, and shall hope to throw 
some light on the darker corners of the history of tho fifth and sixth 
centuries. suy H. Howonrm. 








ON THE KIMMERIAN AND ATLANTEAN RACES. 





I aust except to many of the Keltio otymologies suggested by Mr. 
Hector Maclean. То begin with “ Seythian”: w better derivation 
than that of Mr. Maclean is given by Béron, who renders Хибин, 
“homme vétu on ревих, de exvros, pen. Kimmerii is rendered 

Mr. Maclean “fit companions or peers” (kim, together ; er, man). 

more reasonable derivation is from eymmer (ym, with ; mdr, the sea), 
junction, confluence). The Kimmerii were perhaps originally 
hamed from dwelling at the confluence of one river with another 
river, or of a river with the sea, The derivation of Sabinus from 
жа, good, bin, white, i incorrect—the name not being of Keltio origin 
‘At all. The same remark applies to such names as Araxes, Artaxata, 
Анавы, Сай, Оли. Tt would bo ola to attempt ie etymo 
ogy of such names without first arriving at an earlier y. 
AEM events, the Oxus, Artaxata, Arases are not ipe dd of 
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ax, ox = water, found in Keltic river names. A better derivation of 
xus would bo from the Tartar ak-m, “the white water”. Mr. Mac- 
Jean is right in stating that Keltoi is contracted from Galate ; but 
the vanse Keltoi, or rather Kehra would seem to havo arisen thus. 
The Germans had a word al = “other”, “foreigner”, which they 
"borrowed from Mor (alia). Hence the name of the Alemanni, 
“ther men”, “men from another country". This ol, with a pre- 
fixed gamma, became gal, whence Galli, Walli (the origin of Welsh), 
The Greeks de uae of the term Tevre, for Gaula, Celts, and, the 

lle of Galatia, who were composed of Galli and Greeks. In time 
Ferar became corrupted to Keran whence Kelt, Celt Perhaps 
Kolt is a better orthography than Celt, becanse of the word celt, used 
for a stone chisel, from Latin celtis. 

‘The proper derivation of Dariorigum is not from doire righ 
“grove or oakwood of kings or leaders", but from Armorie daré- 
moricg, vorieg, “near the little sea.” Neither cam I agree that 
the termination in Britanni is from “anmi or fheinn, same as 
Veneti”; nor that the name Brigantes is from Orig, valour, and antes; 
the termination being Latin, not Кене. Baxter, who is a very 
‘good authority in Keltic philology, renders Nouante or Noüantim, 
S advena, sive novi inquilini" (from now and fant) ; and he derives 
‘Teinouantes from tri now ante, which he renders “oppidi novi incolis”. 
Hoe snya Aant, hent, or дупі (in Nouante), is “iter consuetum et locum 
ubi adsuescimus” The town of the Simeni (Ptol., Zero) was 
‘Sitomagus (named from the river Sit or Thet), the same with Thet- 
ford and Venta, i. e., Venta Ieenorum. The name Simeni seems to 
be corrupted from Cenomagni or leenomagni In the Pelli. Tab, 
he name of the town is Sinomacus. 

‘The name Gangani is perhaps the sme as Cenngi or Cangi, from 
eang, ramus, Baxter compares it with ‘Ofer ’Apyor, an epithet of 
famous warriors among tho Greeks. 

We are told by Mr. Maclean that the Belgw were the same 
Veneti ; and ho derives the name from two Keltio vocablos, wh 
not reasonable, The Belg were only partly Keltic. According to 
Сизи, they were of German origin, though somewhat mixed up with 
the Keltic inhabitants of Gaul. Strabo and Livy call them Vole, 
Cæsar Volgw, Ausonius Bolge, Cicero Belge, Piolemy Веди, and 
in some Greek writers the name is written Cesar According to 
Thierry, the Belge dwelt for a long time on the Euxine, where the 
Greeks reduced them to servitude. The traditions of Ireland speak 
of an emigration into that isle, of Fir-Bolg (who were doubtless the 
‘same people) from the embouchure of the Rhine in Gaul.* The 
Gaelic word beatha, which Mr. Maclean considers to be the root of 
dal in Belgro, is from Remy (La, vita) = Beror, for; from Bi, to 


‘ama foms ilar blag alvays need with tows кай нута (EY aiina, 
Y, Ban! 
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Again, the Welsh mynydd is not the root of mons, but is itself 
derived from mons, montis. ‘There is mo pretence for deriving 
latin and Greek from the Keltic. The name Liguria is cortainl 
not from the Welsh Vinyg, a turn round; fivg, to bind. ‘The Wel 
Ui, a stream, has, by extension aud corruption, among very many 
other forms, assumed those of og, leg, lech, leck, lig (with a sufix, 
ligr) lg. "Hence, Lech, a river of S. Germany ; Leck, a river of 
the Netherlands; Leck, Leach, Lugg, rivers of England. Неше 
slo Lugdunum, ancient name both of Leyden and Lyons; Ligt, 
now the Loire (and, ns a diminutive, Ligeruia, Loiret) ; and Liguria 
The mame айай, ог тї мие, is of Teutonic or Gothio 
gin, viz. from Bet wee, " good land or country ;" in opposition to 
Velmee, “bad land” (vale, falling, desertion, &е.). The probable de- 
rivation of Cantabri, or rather of Cantabria, is from can, a comer, head- 
land. The name of the Coritani is found written in Ptolemy Koperaovs ; 
amd Baxter suggests a better derivation than that of Mr. Maclean, 
"The tan in Aquitani, Veseitani, Carpetani, Mauretania is said to mean 
"land" in Gaelic, and under" in Welsh. Would Mr. Maclean also 
include under this head the African names Usalitanum, Abzirit&num, 
Ucitinus; the Etrurian Hortanum ; the Bruttian Aprustini and 
Argentanum ; and the Hi Nuditanum and Turdetani, found 
also Turdali This termination (an has no etymological connection 
ih the s» in Oriental names, as in Afghanistan, Daghistan, 
laristan. This an is derived from Sanskrit shana, site, place, 
station, Neither can I admit that the last syllable in the names 
Aulerci, Lemovices, Mediomatrici, is from Keltic i, ces, from cia, 
wan. Tt is simply a Latin termination, which is also found in Am- 
bracia, Boruscia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, Dacia, Gracia, Lycia, Thuscia, 
Thracia. We are told that the Berber word hala, fountain, and the 
Gaelic frit, a flood, connect the Atlanteans of Scotland and Ireland 
with those of Fox and Algiers. Why did not Mr. Maclean also con- 
nect this Berber word with tho Darien doulak? Another Berber 
word fora fountain is an’ eras. Ta this also allied to the 
Keltiot, There is Indeed, no pianos for saying that any of the 
eltic languages are etymologically connected with the sor 
with any of the neighbouring pe Tt would be quite as ren- 
sonable to trace the English language to the Chinese, oF the Cherokee. 
Gray's Inn. R. S. Cianxock. 











NOTE ON THE HAMAH STONES. 





Wim deference to the opinions which Mr. Hyde Clarke has so 

clearly expressed in this Journal, and in Captain Burton's work on 

Unexplored Syria (vol. i, pp. 849-360), I am led to offer an interpret- 
хо п. x 
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ation, which, though not a novel one, will, I helieve, be borne ont 
by some of the facts. A large amount of the emblems appear to le 
of a decidedly phallic nature. I shall verify this by reference to the 
inseriptions themselves. 

‘No. 1 inscription, second lino—We here see the sacellum, © the 
ling», o|o anda winged figure representing the yoni. ‘Third line—The 
Tinga occurs twice, the sacellum onee. 

"No. 2, rst Jine—Tho linga is here repeated, and thero are two cha- 
masters which may be the yoni. Second line—Here there are fonr 
definite sacelli, four or five doubtful ones, and one linga. Third line 
S The linga and the sacellum are both represented. 

‘No. 3, first line—One definite sacellum, and two doubtful ones. 
Second line—One doubtful sacellum. 

"No. 4, first leaf, first line—One linga, one sacellum. Fimst leaf, 
second line— Ono linga, one sacellum, one emblem of probably phallic 
import. Second leaf, Arst line—Two sacelli, Second leaf, second 
Tine—One lingo, one sacellum. 

No. 5, first line-—One linga ; three certain, one doubtful sacellum ; 
One hand with open fingers, Second line—Two lingns, three definite 
ucl, one hand with closed fingers. Third line—One ling j six 
definite, one doubtful sacellum ; one obscene figure. Fourth line— One. 
linga, seven sacelli, one lotus plant. Fifth line—Three lingas, no 
definite sacelli. 

L abstain from offering any interpretation of these fasts ; but con- 
tent myself with calling the attention of the Institute to them. lt 
appears from the above that the linga occurs seventeen times and the 
sacellum thirty-four times, C. Cantar Brake 

















KIMMERTANS AND ATLANTEANS. 
(To the Editor of the Journal of the Anthropological Institute.) 


Six,—In reply to a note at page 264 of your number for October, 
allow me to say that I have по opinions as to matters ethnological. 
What I intended was to state certain facts which I had observed. 
‘The following quotations may help to show the popular opinion of 
the dispositions which belong to personal appearance. The people 
who seemed most to abound in Paris amongst the Communists, and. 
in London amongst their admirers, were little and dark. "Those who 
were opposed to them were long and für. An old saw has it thus: 





Hack and proud." 

Verse xxxi, page T1, Kennedy's MS., 1785, Advoeate’s Library, 
is less complimentary to the *Atlanteans, if they be the people 
meant. The black heads belonged to six brothers of Clarn Chilgeaden, 
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of Wicks, who had been slain with fifteen other personages of Trish 
amd Scandinavian races. These were silvery or golden-haired, fair, 
osy, blue-eyed, curly, white-toothed people, who are greatly admired 
by the poet. Ho did not admire the others, and he sang thus, ao- 
carling to the manuscript, which I qnote: 
^ Co na sia ciun air dhroch gnè, 
Chi mi dhiot an taobh mu fhuath ; 
S gann an agbaidh chlaon sn rui 
S dabh am fait a Chonail "—(Conal, v. 31). 
‘What six heads of evil mood 
Do T ace from thee on the north side ; 
‘Scanty foreheads, squinting eyes, 
is their hate Û hardy Coma 1" 

"hoy were slain to avenge the slaughter of Cachulain, by n long, 
fuir man; and the long, fair, lazy men got the best of the last great 
fights in Europe. 

Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


J. F. Самгыша. 
‘Nev Club, Edinburgh, November 1, 1871. 


A Masvat or Metu Jumisentpescr ron Ismi, including the 
outline of a History of Crime against the Person in India. By 
Nonaax Cevzss, M.D. Calcutta : 1870. 861 pp, royal Svo. 

Mans is in reality the third edition of a work which appeared, first 

of all, as a report upon its subject in an Indian journal, and secondly, 

as a reprint, by direction of the Government of India, for the purpose 
of being distributed to the magistrates and judges’ offices, and some 
of the libraries of India. ‘The work is immensely extended and 
enlarged, and vastly improved. Besides its jurispradential merits, it 

‘was always regarded as a work of great anthropological value, since 

it throws a flood of light upon the peculiar characters, the habita, and. 

the crimes of the various races of man included among our follow- 
subjects in India, A student of the natural history of man ean scarcely 
open a page of this large volume without having his desire for curious. 
and exotic information concerning the human raco gratified, 
without learning something strange to all onr notions of European 
races. Tn the inquiry which may be said to have been excited during 
the last few years, relating to the characteristio peculiarities of the 
races of Indis, there are few sources of information so copious and so 
complete as this valuable manual. 








Та Баск РисямкхнЕ. Par A. De Quataeraoes. Paris: Hachette 
and Oo. 1871. 

‘Tas small work, by the distinguished author of the ^ Rapport sur 

Jes Progrés de l'Anthropolorie en France; first appeared ag an article 

in the Xévue des Deus Mondes, That its object is political, is evident 
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from the introductory remark : “ Puisse-t-il contribuer à détruire des 
erreurs et dos préjugés qui, après avoir fait de In France ce qu'elle 
fest en ce moment, menacent l'Europe entière d'une nouvelle guerre de 
trente ans.” It is only asa contribution to science, however, that the 
work of Professor de Quatrefages can be noticed here, and as such it 
possesses great interest, The idea that the Prussians proper are far 
from being pure Germans is not new: and there is undoubtedly much. 
to be said in support of the opinion expressed by our author, that 
they are essentially Finno-Slave, the German element with à French 
‘dmixture predominating only in the high classes, and in the middle- 
‘lasses of certain towns, That, as M. Godron says, tho Prussians are 
Prussians, and neither Germans nor Slaves, is no doubt true, in tho 
same senio as the English aro English, and neither German, Keltic, 
Danish, nor Norman, A translation of La Raco Prussienno" has 
boon published by M. Engelhardt, General Secretary of the Society of 
Northern Antiquaries in the Danish language, and it bas been moro 
recently translated into English, 














Les Guros À toures Le одов. Par Ux Axcis DIPLOMATE EN 
Omrxr. E.Dentu. Paris: 1870, 

Tms work is ono long indictment of tho Greek people, who begun, 
ways tho author, as pirates, and ended ma brigands. At the most 
‘vaunted period of their history, Greece was in a state of anarchy and 
Of moral degradation, while it exerted a disastrous influence over the 
Macedonians, tho Romans, and the nations subjected to the Eastern 
empire, "Tho lust days of this empire, wo are told, presented “ tho 
most frightful picture of infamies, of vices, and of crimen that history 
has ever registered.” At the end of the middle ages, tho Greeks had 
deserved cluustisements far more terrible than those which they wore 
doomed to suffer, Ourauthorinjudiciously follows Fallmerayer in affirm. 
ing that soon after that epoch the Greeks gradually disappeared from 
Oreos, heir plaso being taken bya Slave element ; ldo howher, 
‘he says that if the Maina is not tho Roman camp Maina, it is the only 
country inhabited by true descendants of the ancient Greeks Tho 
author of this work is evidently much prejudiced against the people 
abont whom he writes, and therefore his conclusions should be well 
weighed before being accepted ; but they appear, on the whole, to be 
justified by the authorities to whom he refers, 








Quapm peut Navona Unaxa, Fesre ко Ервакак. Di Paoro 
Мантколала. Two vols, Svo. Milan: 1871, 
‘Tins curious work, which the Florentine professor of anthropology 
fondly calls“ the Benjamin of his family,” offers at once amusement to 
tho general reader, and instruction to the man of science, The scientific 
portion of the work is devoted i great measure to the study of those 
substances which man in all countries nses as nervous stimulants, or, 
as the author profers to call them, alimenti eres, "Three famili 
of these bodies are recognised—the alcoholic, the alkaloidal, and the 
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Aromatic stimulants, each of the two firstnamed families being sub- 
divided into two tribes, Each of tho substances comprised under 
theso several heads receives in turn full discussion ; its history, pre- 
paration, uses, chemical composition, snd physiological effects being 
carefully studied. There are also some curious tables contrasting the. 
good and evil effects of the several stimulants, a body of useful 
statistical information, and some valuable bibliographical notices, 
Professor Mantegazza’s style is essentially popular, and the work is 
enlivened by numerous anecdotes and scraps of poetry. The student 
of anthropology will read with much interest tho introductory chapter, 
which is really a reproduction of Mantezuaza’s opening address to his 
first course of lectures on anthropology delivered at Florence in 1870. 
Tn this essay, the Professor defines the science of anthropology, traces 
its history and antecedents, and points out the method to be pursued 
in its study. 











Onoaxto Pusrosorny. Vol. III. Outlines of Biology. Body, Soul 
Mind, Spirit, By Hoon Doumury, M.D. London: Trübner an 
Со. ‘1871. 

‘Tins in the third of a serios of five volumes, in which the author 

Jen to develop his sytem of ongaio philosophy... Tho already 

published treat of Epicosmology, tho threo kingdoms of terrestrial 

nature, and Ontology, eternal forces, laws, and principles. "The plan 
pursued by Dr, Doherty in tho present volume is to trace tho parallela. 

‘aud analogies which ho supposes, and no doubt rightly, to exist 

botwoon psychological and physiological phenomena, Wo much fonr, 

however, that tho authors style will prevent many persons from judg- 
ing for themselvos whether or not he has been сос, Tt mist be 
said for Dr. Dohorty that, at least, he is origina, in the senso of holding 
opinions not accepted hy others.” We havo an instance of this in his 

‘acoeptanco of tho ancient doctrine of the pre-existence of the 

“soul” Tnenrnation, indeed, couples very important poi 

Dr. Dohorty's biological system, as may bo scen. 

that “embryogenesis is the act of the Incarnative soul, which forms 

its own body by associating tho atoms of substance prepared in tho 

egg, to form organic cells and fibres, tissues and organs, wit 
complex wait, n ssordanee with the prorenetio type rom which tho 

ogg was first derived.” А system which ix founded on an iden о 

purely hypothetical can hardly be called ‘Tho following 

curious account of a phenomenon, recorded as having been actually 

observed by the author, is worth preserving. "The living body of a. 

‘woman at Batavia, a small villuzo near Buffalo, in North America, 

yas “taken possession of by an invisible spirit, which gavo tho features 

a totally difforent caste of general form and expression, and spoke in 

the voice of a man, utterly unlike that of the woman possessed, and 

in a language unknown to all present (with the exception of a fow 

‘words known to some), the invisible spirit representing itself to have 

"ben formerly an Indian inhabitant of that part of the country." 
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Whether his vas sn actui cue of ^ pomenion,” or whether tha pho: 
nomenon—the reality of which ean hardly be doubted, seeing that 
several. other persons also were so afficted—is eapable of another ex- 
planation, we shall not try to determine, 0.8. W: 





Бон та Юёғовмлтюх Тооюовмхк ро Скйхк Par M. Pave Broca, 
Bvo, Paris: 1872, 


‘Tax peculiar abnormity bere described has almost escaped the notice 
of provious authors on the artificial deformation of the skull. Tt was 
‘mentioned by М. Gosse, who described and figured the threo picees of 
the head-tress—tho serre-téte, the béguin, aud tbo bangaw, which, 
rating оп tho nape ofthe neck, depres (rm above to Beneath and 
from the front backward) not only the brogmatio fontanel, but also 
the anterior third of the sagittal suture, and the groatest part of the 
squama of the frontal bone. — From this results a peculiar cephalic 
conformation, which is recognisable at the first glance. M. Broca had 
many times occasion to observe this Toulousaino doformation amongst 
tho sick in the hospitals; and each time before he inquired of tho 
patients ho was able to announce, without error, that they wore born 
ín tho departmonts of Aude, or in the Haute Garonne, "The autopsy 
of an old woman from Toulouse, aged seventy-four, indicated that the 
valvarin was firmly attached to the dura mater; the osseous tisuo was 
neither rarefied nor condensed, nor thick, nor thin ; it appeared entirely 
normal. The pia-mater and tho brain did not present any lesion, 
"Tho cerobral substance, with the pia-mater, weighed only 1,079 
grammes ; the cranial capacity was 1,198 cubic centimatres. Wo must 
call attention to M. Broca's plan for ascertaining the relations of the 
coronal and lambdoid sutures to the convolutions immediately sub- 
Jncont to thom, The occipital fiasure almost always corresponda in m 
rather exact manner to the lambdoid suture; whilst the fissuro of 
Rolando in the human brain is always situated well behind the coronal 
suture. The conclusions of Gratiolet are thus proved to be not рог. 
fectly correct, 

Taming to tho skull, the norma verticalis of this old woman shows 
an entirely unusual aspect, as tho lower border of the orbit ia in nd- 
wien of the superar arcbee by more than one oentimdtro. M 
Brvea's figure perhaps best shows how this curious phenomenon is 
grodused by the reotion of tho frontal ones, 

In the town of Toulouse deformations of the skull have become at 
the present day rather mare amongst individuals aged less than forty 
years, but they are frequent in the neighbouring country ; and several 
generations will probably pass away boforo this last, vostigo of the 
manners of the ancient. shall have entirely disap 
T may be objected to some conclusions which might be derived from 
the too literal exaggeration of the theory of Drs, Gosse and Broom, 
that in many religious orders of the Roman Catholic Church the 
#erre-tête, the bégwim, and the bandeau are worn often from extreme in- 
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fancy, and although they aro bound tightly and are extremely painful 
at йг, по deformation of the sll ns occured in my experiance 





ion a large work on * General 
in which he is assisted by the energetic young secretary 
to Dr. Broca, Dr. Hamy. Examples will be figured from the Paris 
museums, and from M. de Quatrefages’ privato collection, The atlas 
will comprise « hundred quarto plates, and the text will mako a thick 
volume of tle same size. Tt is, of course, prematuro to say when 
this vast work will be completed. 











Cuese Seats rouso ix Hurtaxp.— I saw in tho Phoniz a ques- 
tion regarding Mr. Getty’s book on Chinese seals found in Ireland. I 
met with tho book in Shanghai about twenty years ago, and, by a 
little search in the shops of Shanghai, soon obtainid a collection of the 
same seals identical with tho figures in Mr. Gotty’s work, bearing the 
same inscription, and having in some cases tho monkey on them, nnd. 
in other cases tho prized handles, ns well as some with other figures 
not in the book. soon found that these seals had no great antiquity, 
being about two hundred years old for the most ancient, whilo others 
were more moder. Having occasion to go to Dublin somo years ago, 
1 took somo of tho seals with me, and, in conversation with Mr, Edward 
Chittam, of the Royal Irish Academy, asked him about the seals, and. 
if bo could give any reason why they bad been found во often in Ireland, 
when he gave mo tho following account. Some years ngo, n noble- 
man] think the Into Duke of Northumberland —was anxious to find 
out the history of these seals, and asked Mr, Chittam to offer a rowant 
of from one to three oF four guineas for every seal that might be 
Drought to him, One or two seals wore sent to him, for which he 
paid tho offered prico ; but he eould get no history of them. At last 
a respectable woman brought ono or two seals, and offered them for 
the reward, which was paid her, She then sid sho thought sho 
could get others, and she was told to do so, and that she should be 
paid as before. "After sho had thus received sevoral guineas, Mr. 
Chittam said, “Now that you have been well paid, what is the story 
of these seals Hor reply was that an ancestor of hers, an Irishman, 

was in the China trade ubout a century ago, and he was in the hai 
Of bringing home a quantity of China ware for friends, to whom he said 
that the shopkeopers from whom he had made his purchases gave him 
many of the seals, to which he had taken a fancy, and that he used 
constantly to give them away to friends in Ireland, and that they 
‘were carried about im all directions, being curious and interesting 
je things. The woman said that what she had been paid for wore 
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the remains of the largo quantities formerly brought by her ancestor. 
Mr, Chittam said that this was tho true account of the diffusion of 
the seals through many parts of Ireland. 1 was also told that the ac- 
counts given of the finding of the seals in many places of undisturbed 
Sepulture of great antiquity are simply untrue, and will not bear in- 
vestigation, Such I believe to be the story of the seals, — W. 
Lockuans, M.D." 
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Мат бтн, 1872. 
Sır Jons Luneock, Bart, M.P., F.R.S., President, in the Chair, 
‘Tu Minutes of the previous Meeting were read and confirmed, 


The following presents were announced, and the thanks of the 
mosting voted to the respective donors — 


Fon mux Lumany, 


From tho Tpra Orrick—A Continuation to a Catalogue of Maps of 
the British Possessions in India and other parts of Asia. 

From the Assocravion.— Journal of the Royal storica and Arch- 
ological Association of Ireland, No. 9, 1873, 

From Messrs, Loxoitax and Co,—Mankind, their Origin and Destiny, 
by ALA., of Balliol College, Oxford. 

From the Socurry.— Proceedings of the Royal Society, No. 133. 

ron the Socmerr— Prveeedings f. tbe Society ol Antiquarien of 

tan 

From Professor Eckxn.—Archiv für Anthropologie, March 1872. 

From the Issrrroriox,—Journal of the Royal United Servico Institu- 
tion, vol. xv, No. 65a, 1872, 

From the Eorron.—The Mining Magazine and Review for May 1872, 

From tho Aurnor—The Martyrdom of Man, by W. Winwood Reade, 

From Jas Bonss, Eoq.— Human Nature for May 1873. 

From the Eptron.— La Revuo Scientifique, Nos. 42, 46, and 47: 





The following note was read : 
Nore on the PECULIARITIES of the AUSTRALIAN CRANIUM, By S. 
Messexoer Braver, F.R.C.S. 


T LATELY became possessed of the skulls of three South Aus- 
YOL п. L 
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tralian natives, through the kindness of Mr. J. Roberts, jun, of 
Manchester, and T have thought that a short communication on 
the subject might prove interesting to the Anthropological 
Institute of London, us the various tribes of South Australia are 
still so imperfectly known, 

‘The tribe referred to. in this memoir inhabits a distriot in 
South Australia situated in 30^ S, lat. and 139" 30" E. long, They 
live upon the borders of lakes (in this case Lake Albert), but 
arê not lake-dwellers in the same sense that the Neolithic people 
of the Swiss villages were, They are without a superstition of 
any kind, and, so far as Mr. Roberts could learn, without any 
idea of a future lifo. Their language is monosyllabic, and essem- 
tially phonetic in character, for the most part consisting of brief 
animal-like cries, In stature they are of the middle height, and 
not badly formed ; the legs especially being stouter than is gone- 
rally the case in Australian savages. here is no evidence of a. 
platycnemie condition being common amongst them, though I 
may mention en passant that I have usually found that, the tibias 
of Australian natives do in their flatness approach this state. 

They do not bury their dead, and it is owing to this circum 
stance that Mr. Roberts was able, though at considerable risk, 
to procure the heads which he brought back with him. The 

rocess of drying is performed as follows. ‘The body of the 
dead porson is placed in a sitting posture near the top and 
contre of the hut, whilst a fire is kept constantly burning be- 
Sont. The selativor and friends ofthe daoensed assess daily, 
amd squat round the fire—waking the dead, in fact, This pro- 
‘cess occupies from two to three Weeks, When the body is Talked 
quite dry, it is stitched up in coarse canvas and deposited in the 
‘ranches of some tree. The natives are very jealous of the 
whites entering their huts during this drying process, and when. 
they force an entrance a screen is hastily thrown over the body 
to hide it from view. 

‘The three skulls which Mr. Roberts brought over consist of 
the crania of two adults and a child of about a year old. There 
is a strongly marked family likeness in all these skulls, and the 
adult crania resemble each other во closely that one description. 
will apply to both. The first point of interest is, that the skulls are 
all bilaterally very symmetrical. In a recent communication to the 
‘Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society (* Proceedings 
Manchester Literary and. Philosophical Society", Nov. 1871), I 
showed that. the skulls of civilised nations are always more or 
Jess bilaterally unsymmetrical, and that it is not fanciful to con- 
sider this want of symmetry as evidence of a higher devel 
ment than is afforded by a perfectly symmetrical skull, All the 
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skulls are markedly dolichocephalic, the cephalic index in each 
being 723. This uniformity, again, is a feature which. is 
оцу constant in savag ivilisation leads to a confusion 
and mingling of cranial types, so that in all. the European, and 
in many of the Asian and American nations, the classification of 
Rotazius into dolichocephalic and brachycephalic tribes is valueless, 
In savage races, however, this want of uniformity does not obtain, 
and there is no doubt that the Australian skull is both ا‎ 
symmetrical and uniformly dolichocephalic, "The sutures aro 
present and well marked. There are no frontal sinuses. The 
Supmeiliury ridges are remarkably lange, and project so as to 
produce a deep notch at the junction of the nasal bones with 
the nasal process of the fronial bone. Prichard mentions this 
feature in his description of tho Australian akull. (Vide Pris 
chan, “ Researches into the Physical History of Mankind,” 3rd 
edit, vol, i, p. 302). The malars slope outwards more than is 
usual, The alveolar processes of the superior maxilla slope very 
obliquely forwards, producing oxtrome prognathism; this is. as 
tual the caso în tho skull of tho child a fn tho adult omninm. 
The mandible is very massive, tho angle well marked, and rather 
more everted than usual, as though to give more powerful lever- 
age to a large masseter. Th tooth are quite regular, but very 
lange and strong; the molars are perfectly flat on their fore 
surfaces, as though they had been ground to à piein surfaco by 
min feeling, fhe palato is a full ellipse, ‘Ths temporal i 

essions are unusually deep and the temporal ridges unusually 

igh, Which would manifestly tend to i 
action of the temporal muscle. In the child 
fontanelle was very largo and opon. Бопе hair still remained 
pon the dried scalp, which was smooth and black, 

The adult crania gave the following measurements : 
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The two adult skulls so closely corresponded in every mea- 


surement that I lave only given the particulars of one skull, * 


The following papers were read by the Director., y 
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Upon a Scarnoi SKULL. A LETTER from Prof. Luici CALORI 
1o Dr. BazxakD Davis 


Is the first number of this Journal, a comprehensive notice 
was given of the anatomical essays of Professor Calori, which 
Year so intimate a relation to Anthropology. No less than 
four of his treatises were embraced, all exhibiting the hand of a 
master in the science to which he is devoted. At that time it 
‘was little thought that another would make its appearance be- 
fore the notice was printed. 
his Letter" from the Professor of Anatomy at Bologna, is 
of the highest importance upon the subject to which it refers. 
‘The scaphoid skull described and delineated in it, is that of the 
boy Antonio, whose brain has been already treated upon in our 
author's late anatomical memoir upon “The Brain in the two 
Italian Brachyeephalic and Dolichocephalie Types” Some 
account of this very valuable treatise was given in No. L of the 
“Journal of the Anthropological Institute,” p. 115, where there 
appeared the brief history of ~ Antonio,” to whom this erunium 
appertained. Dr. Calori included his brain among those of doli- 
sphalous Italians, as an exemplification of the extreme de- 
velopment of this organ in the antero-posterior direction. The 
[зен letter refers to the akall which was developed upon the 
in. 


Professor Calori designates the cranium a “scaphoid” skull, 
rather than scaphocophalic, after Von Baer, in onder to avoid an 
appearance of repetition; and there is no doubt that the desig- 
nation is more correct. Its subject was a boy of fourteen years 
‘of age. Antonio was born at Biegne, in the province of Como, 
of humble parents, with his head formed thus at birth. There 
was no difficulty in his birth. None of his relations presented 
any indications of seaphocephalism. He exhibited no defect in 
walking or speaking; was lively and healthy as he grew to the 
age of fourteen; Id medium stature and some grace in his 
imbs; was always at work, continually doing something; he 
was domestic, amiable, disposed to good ways, of an acute 








understanding, of ready and X. discourse, although bis 
education was almost ; he received instruction speedily, 
‘and, moreover, undertook to do things which he had not before 


seen done—for instance, to descend the organ, which he sounded 
when it appeared to him to be out of tune, trying it again and 
> “Sopr un Cranio Scafcideo (Scaphocephalus Bucci." Letters del 
Prot. Gat. Luigi Calor, all istre Cranioiogo Dott. J. "Dari, 
Eccc SUME ee 
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again, to mend it, attune it, and put it into order again, without 
amy one having shown him or taught him the method. Besides 
which, he was very far from being like those youths who, in the 
exercise of the art to which they are devoted, when corrected 
and recorrected, fall at Iength into the same error; but in his. 
case he immediately drew the rule, so as not to err, No one 
set him aside on account of the deformity of his head, or because. 
it might be regarded as retributory ; thus he was received by all, 
and liked. One object Dr. Calori had in view in this recital was 
to compare the history of this scaphocephalic youth, Antonic 
with that singular one of the Pomeranian weaver of Stettin, 
who died at the age of thirty-eight years* This man exhibited 
the most exaggerated instance of scaphocephalism ever recorded, 
and, moreover, wis known and. observed. by one who recounted 
this history almost all his life, so that there is no difficulty in 
comparing.the one with the other, Dr. Braumiiller knew the 
Pomeranian weaver from his childhood. From what has been 
stated, it clearly appears that both these scaphocephali mani- 
fested a quick understanding. They had no deficiency of mental. 

wer. Professor Calori’s examination of the brain of Antonio, 
in his former treatise, illustrated by five beautiful plates, proved. 
that it was large, complicated, and heavy.t 

‘The seaphoid cranium of Antonio is rather large, asymmetri- 
al, and not furnished with bold lines and processes, but feeble, 
like the skulls of children of the same age, and generally of 
girls, It also calls to mind in its whole some of the features in 
the crania of embryos, of fætuses of tender age. Tho weight of 
the skull, including the lower jaw, amounts to five hundred 
grammes, i, nearly eighteen ounces. 

Dr. Calor! gives four excellent views of tho cranium of the 
Biegnese Antonio, all of the size of nature—a profile or side 
view, a vertical view, a front view, and a back view. The norma. 
verticalis exhibits an irregular ovoid, very long and narrow, with. 
а wide anterior extremity. Neither the zygomatic arches nor 
the nasal bones project from the contours so as to be scen. 
‘These peculiarities distinguish this skull from that described 
and delineated by Von Baer, whilst in these respects it agrees 
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with the cranium of the Pomeranian weaver* The seaphoid 
crania, which have been represented vertically as well -as in 
profile, are all remarkable for the great length and narrowness 
of the parietal region, and for its configuration; so also is that 
of Antonio. 

Calori measured one half of the parietal region longitudinally 
in the middle in the curved line; the length amounted to à 
hundred and fifty-four millimetres, ‘The same curved line 
measured transversely in the middle was only one hundred 
millimetres, This gives the breadth proportionately as °65, 
which is a very small index, and proves the excess of the long 
Aiameter over the transverse. In a parietal of a brachyeephalic, 
or of a dolichocephalic normal skull, this index has always been. 
found to be greater, and has varied from 85 to “96. In the sea- 
phoid skull the excess of length makes up for the extreme 
narrowness, as the area of this half of the parietal amounted to 
15400 square millimetres, In onder to determine whether 
‘this is a larger or smaller area than that of a parietal of an adult 
normal dolichocephalie or bmehycephalic skull, Dr, Calori has 
nado measurements, and found that the area of q parietal varies 
from 13,440 to 15,860 squares millimetres. By adding these 
amounts together, and dividing the sum by two, we obtain a. 
medium of 14650 square millimetres, Tt is clear that this 
medium is exceeded by the area of the half of the parietal region 
of the scaphoid skull, and that this latter may be regarded as 
rather large. Therefore Dr. Calori is induced to apply to this 
cranium the epithet parietal, an epithet which seems to be 
‘applicable to all the other examples Mene by the authors he 
quotes, 

In the middle line of the parietal region, eomesponding to the 
position of the sagittal suture, there rises an angular longitudinal 
process, or ridge, which extends down the frontal bone, and calls. 
to mind the vertebral keel in the embryo. This process in the 
Posterior fourth of the suture mentioned bifurcates, as a slight. 
ridge descends the lambdoid suture, and terminates at the upper 
half of the occipital lambda. In the parietal portion of this 
ridge there is some Appearance of a suture now effaced, an 
appearance which has led the author to consider that the sagittal 
suture must have closed there at last. ‘This suture is now open 
only anteriorly; the open portion is somewhat more than a 
fourth of its length, and its aspect is in part slightly denticu- 
lated, in part as Armonia, these to varieties of suture alterna- 
ting; whence it is manifest that the said portion of the sagittal 
suture would have become less if the boy had lived. Tn cases, 
certainly not rare, of precocious synostosis of the sagittal suture, 

* Op. cit., Mate x. 
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he author says ће bas often found the before-mentioned anterior 
portion still open. 

In the middle of the parietal region, corresponding to the 
middle third of the longitudinal ridge, there is a slight boss, in 
which posteriorly the fine foramina parictalia are perceived. 
This hoss is, moreover, fall of vascular foramina, which run into 
vascular grooves, that spread in the form of rays upon the 
parietal planes. This disposition resembles a centre of ossifica- 
tion, and as such it has been regarded by Minchin and by Von 
Baer, who speak of it as single and common to the two halves 
of the region in question, so that, according to their opinion, 
there would be only one parietal in scaphocephalia, like a single 
frontal in cyslopia, whence would arise the cause of this de- 
formation. 

From the sides of the longitudinal process, or ridge, there 
extend two parietal planes, slightly convex, which from the 
first descend in the manner of а roof with two slopes. These 
planes, measured transversely, are a little more than two centi- 
metres across, when they suddenly bend and descend to the 
temporal regions. There аге no parietal bosses, and the con- 
tours of the semicircular lines are with difficulty perceived. 
‘Two similar planes to these descend at the sides of this process 
to above the much elevated frontal boss. ‘The occipital region 
iis most remarkable for its great prominence, and. for the strong 
anterior curve of the lambdoidal angle, placed not exactly in the 
medium Tine, but slightly to the left, which angle much re- 
sembles the beak of а rapacious binl. It must not be omitted 
to be noted that the coronal and lambdoidal sutures are both 
‘perfectly open. 

‘We cannot follow the learned author throughout in his acute 
examination of the Biegnese scaphoid skull; and in the minute 
and accurate description which he devotes to it, He has not 
been able to ascertain from testimony whether Antonio suffered 
the same inability as the Pomeranian weaver, in not being able 
ta look up to heaven, or raise his countenance to behold the 
stars. He is inclined to regard this want of power to have 
arisen, not from the great prominence of his occiput, but rather 
to some anchylosis of the cervical vertebra, or to some defect of 
muscular power. In the Biegnese cranium the prominence of 
the forehead raises the facial angle to 850. 16 presents two 
supernumerary teeth, which are seen in the face view. This 
view and that from behind do not. present in outline one are of 
a circle, but an arch of an acute form, as is usual in seaphoid 
skulls, | The latter view does not present any occipital tubercle 
the occipital crest and superior semicircular lines are scarcely 
indicated. The front view is notable in the facial ovoid for the 
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nobility of the forehead, or the frontal portion of the frontal 
bone, notwithstanding the middle ridge in its upper half and the 
two planes which border it. The frontal portion being mea- 
sured from the fronto-nasal suture to the centre of the coronal 
suture in a curved line, is one hundred and forty-two mil 
metres in length; and measured in the transverse curved line 
from one side to the other of the coronal suture on the level of 
the spheno-parietal suture, or the position of the anterior lateral 
fontanel, presents a breadth of one hundred and eighty-eight 
millimetres, a width which is very great. 

In this part of his Letter, Professor Calori turns to the subject 
of the measurement of the area of the foramen magnum, and of 
its relation to the capacity of the skull, which is called the 
cerebro-spinal index, Professor Mantegazza had already, in 
1870, in a memoir published in the “Rendicanti del Realo 
Istituto Lombardo di Scienze e Lettere," given an account of his 
‘own method of determining the area of the occipital foramen, 
which he effects by inserting in the foramen prisms of wood of 
known superficies, and filling up the voids with iron wires of 
a certain circumference.” Professor Calori prefers a different 
method of accomplishing the same purpose. He takes a cast of 
the foramen in plaster, makes an exact transverse section of this 
cast with a sharp instrament, and then it to a card or 
paper, which had been previously ruled with square milli- 
metres. Lastly, with a pencil having a fine point, he draws a 
line upon the card, carefully running round the plaster cast. 
The area enclosed by this circular line is then easily read. in 
square millimetres, 

The area of the foramen magnum of this seaphoid skull, mea- 
sured by Professor Calori’s accurate method, amounts to nine 
hundred square millimetres. The capacity of the cranium 
itself, ascertained by filling it with sea-sand, a mode he has 
adopted for many years, is 1646 cubic centimetres. This shows 
ax relation of the area to the capacity of eighteen to twenty-two, 
As Calori explains, he designates this relation, not the cephalo-- 
spinal index (for the area is not the cubi. capacity of the theca- 
vertebralis), but simply the area of the- foramen; and he considers 
that it would agree with this proportion of eighteen to twenty- 
two to apply to it the epithet, "trema oceipito-craniale" Не 
‘states his reasons besides for not receiving even this relation 
with too much confidence, or drawing reliable conclusions from it. 

Professor Calori next presents a long table of measurements 
derived from the Biegnese scaphoid skull, of which we shall 
mention only two or three. The horizontal! circumference is 


dar Del Indice Cefslospinale nall' Uomo e nelle Scimmio Antropomorfe, 
' del Metodo per determinarto.” 
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‘554 millimetres; greatest longitudinal diameter, 208 milli- 
metres ; greatest transverse diameter, 136 millimetres ; vertical 
diameter, 139 millimetres; cephalic index, ‘61, In the skull of 
the Pomeranian weaver the horizontal circumference is 548 
millimetres; greatest width, 122 millimetres; and cephalic 
index, “55. 

Professor Calori has met with another instance of seaphoce- 
phalism in a man of Bologna, aged fifty-four years, of whom he 
gives a portrait in profile (Taf. V.). This tian, he says, is an 
exception to the rule he bad previously mentioned, that those 
‘haying scaphoid skulls usually die in early life. Another case, 
which has just come to our knowledge, through the kindness of 
‘Mr. D.B. Balding, FR.CSEng, of Royston, equally proves that 
amore lengthened life may occur among those who manifest 
this extraordinary development. It is the case of an uneducated. 
agricultural labourer, who was recently admitted into the Roy- 
ston workhouse, in Hertfordshire. His scaphocephalism is 
strikingly marked, for he is commonly called “boat-head” in the 
vicinity, and his age is between fifty and sixty years. The Bolog- 
ese scaphocephalus suffers from time to time from. headaches, 
and was formerly subject to accessions of religious mania. He 
is one of fourteen children, all the others being well-formed, and 
without any unnatural length of head. His scaphocephalism 
was observed at birth. By a careful examination of his head 
Professor Calori was enabled to ascertain that both the coronal 
and lambdoidal sutures aro open, whilst the sagittal is effaced ; 
and there exists the middle ridge running along the uniparietal 
described in the Biegnese example, the parietal bosses being 
equally absent, 

After this very interesting narrative portion of his letter, 
Professor Calori turns to the speculative, or theoretical, which 
relates to the origin of scaphocephaly. Two opinions have been 
expressed upon this point; that of Minchin and Von Baer that 
‘the cause of the deformation lies in the ossification of the 
parietals from one single germ, which is developed in the situa- 
tion of the sagittal suture, and that in reality there is but a 
single parietal. The other opinion derives the deformity froma 
previous synostosis of the parietals, ог the ossification of the 
sagittal suture, allowing that each parietal had originally its own 
ventre of ossification. Neither of these two views is quite 
satisfactory to Professor Calori. In the first, it is assumed that 
‘the two usual points of ossification corresponding to the parietal 
bosses are wanting, and that their defect is supplied bya central 
osscons point being developed in the situation of the absent 
suture, and performing its office by irradiating from the centre to 
the periphery of the region. But this is quite other than proved, 
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for the seaphoid skull of Antonio contradicts such n view, by the 
manifestation of the duplicity of the parietals in the persistence 
of more than the anterior fourth of the sagittal suture, and in 
the aspect of its posterior fourth, indicating that the suture has 
mot long disappeared. In this cranium, as in so many other 
examples, the parietals are narrow, and suddenly descend from 
the median line of the vertex to the sides, which will bring their 
centres of ossification up higher, and make them approach more 
and more to this central line, a circumstance which gives to 
these centres the faculty of joining into one, whence the appear- 
ance of a single osseous germ common to the two parictals in 
the centre of these bones. In this position, and particularly. in 
the place in which we see in our seaphoid skull the slight 
pariotal boss of the vertes, there is a great vascularity perceived 
in many minute vessels which traverse it from the interior to 
the extorior, or from the exterior to the interior, and which have 
left there a multitude of small branches and capillary grooves, 
which anastomose with those that follow the osseous rays run- 
ning towards the place of the obliterated suture from the two 
Parietal centres of ossification, Which circumstances aml the 
above-mentioned approach of these centres must demonstrate 
much оюла and increased ossifying activity there, and there- 
ore display the precocity of the synostosis, The ridge is of it- 
selfa matrix of ossification, and able to engender distinct bones, 
or Wormians, Tt might be thought that the germs of these 
fortuitous bonos, in the defert of hormal osseods germa of the 
[шнш would lose the quality of simplo osscous islands, and 
ming moro and more active, and extending to the entire 
Parietal region with their radiations, would supersode the ulti- 
mate germs mentioned. But as, i aphoid cranium, so 
large a portion of the sagittal open, ought not 
this suture to have been all pervious behind? “There is not, 
then, in my opinion,” says the author, " in scaphocephalio ano- 
malies a native singleness of parts which ought normally to 
have been double, but a precocious union of parts which ought 
to be separated. This is in accordance with the opinion of 
Welcker, who denies that the origin of scaphocephalism Ties in 
a singlo centre of ossification for the two parietals, an opinion to 
which you also are inclined, The scaphoid cranium I have de- 
scribed here is one of крае of this, and the opinion is in my 
case already demonstrated, so as to leave no doubt in the mind. 
of any one that the patietals in scaphocephali are developed. 
two osseous germs, according to the laws which govern their 
ossification normally. But, if the production of scaphocephalism. 
‘is not from one single centre of ossification for the two parietals, 
much less is it from precocious synostosis of the sagittal suture; 
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and you have already first demonstrated this, producing twenty- 
seyen crania of your Collection all devoid of that suture, but 
which nevertheless, save four of them, do not present the de- 
formity of scaphocephalism.* Whence it is reasonably estab- 
lished that this deformity is not an ordinary, but a rare and ex- 
ceptional effect of the precocious synostosis of the suture in 
question. I myself possess crania of youths synostotie in the 
sagittal suture, none of which are scaphocephalic; part of them 
ате dolichocephalic, part brachycephalic; which shows that 
such synostosis is not a character of dolichocephaly, as it 
appears to be in the methodic distribution of Virchow and of 
Lucast of the deformities of the skull, and is still less an occa- 
sion or cause of the same. The brachycephalic skull of a little 
boy of thirteen years, with a cephalic index of eighty, shows 
synostosis of the three posterior fourths of the sagittal 
tind on the right side ol tho mastoido-oocipital, uastoido-pari 
tal and paricto-occipital only in correspondence to the posterior 
inferior angle of the porietal, yet the cranium is neither irregular, 
pyriform, nor apiocophalic. " You have much more truly said, 
that the cranial deformities named by Virchow and Lucae are 
not necessary and invariable consequences of thís or that synos- 
tosis, to which they have assigned in each ease the ваше 
deformity, and that it is not always the same synostoses which 
mark and occasion the same deformity. I may now add, that. 
there may be deformity of the skull without any synostosis of 
the sutures, 

“Tn my Collection, the greater number of the deformed emnin. 
aro plagiocephali, in which there exists us an accompaniment: 
and an occasion the precocious synostosis of one half of the 
coronal suture. But, among these plagiocephalio skulls, there is 
‘one of a girl of twelve years of age, brachycephalic, with a 
cephalic index of “87, an idiot from birth, which cranium 
tents all the sutures and nono of them shows any approach to 
obliteration ; so that it is an instance of haly without 
its presumed cause, Te may be added that this skull is Tittle 
and round rather than otherwise, and might serve as an example. 
of microcophalia and of trochocephalia. A cranium of a woman. 
of almost perfect rotundity is preserved in the Museurn of Patho- 
logical Anatomy of the University of Bologna, and has all the. 
sutures pervious, although the woman to whom it belonged 
could not be very young, and was demented. I possess the 
skull of a woman of middle age, dolichocephalio, with a cephalic 
index of 777, and pachycephalic, which has no synostosis of any: 
suture; and I bave seem the cranium of a leptocephalie oli 
woman, which not only has no synostosis of any suture, but in. 

* "On Synostotie Crania”,p, 30, Y Jb, pp 7,8. 
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which, after maceration, the sutures wore no longer sufficient to 
hold the bones of the vault together, there being diastases, as in 
the crania of little children. These facts lead me to conclude 
that synostoses, when they accompany deformity of the skull, 
are not the true causes of it, or во certainly the causes. De- 
ormities may exist without: synostoses, and may, according to 
this view, be occasioned partly by mechanical actions, partly by 
diseases, especially of the bones of the cranium and of the brain, 
and partly from the mode in which the brain grows and is de- 
veloped. “In speaking of mechanical actions, I do not mean the. 
Посів ОР those artifices which were and ate still adopted by 
certain people to fashion at their pleasure the heads of new- 
born children, but those which sometimes take place from the 
influence of incommodious positions of the head of the fetus in. 
mero; from compressions which the mother may exercise upon 
it for a long time by the pursuit of some toilsome trade ; by the 
use of cinctures, or too tight and hard stays; by habitually car 
rying weights upon her head, whence the abdominal muscles 
contract strongly, especially when the bearer makes a fulse step; 
from the influence of parturition, whether difficult, artificial, or 
constrained ; from the supine or’ lateral position of infants in 
swadiling-clothes excessively protracted; from the falls of 
babies or young children upon the head; and from other such 
influences operating in a similar manner, which everyone may 
easily imagine. No doubt these mechanical actions, or causes, 
are more or less adapted and influential in deforming the head. 
of the fatus, of the newly-born, of the infant, of tho child, in. 
Such a manner as they are most apt and influential in pro- 
ducing deformity in other parts of the body. In like marmor, 
Tickets, osteomalacia, syphilis, hydrocephalus, eruption as well 


eral as patil of the hairy scalp accompanied witha slight 
sere of phlogosis, or with hyperemia of the tissues beneath, 
and especially of the pericranium, and also of the dura mater 
(by which hyperemia the deposition of earthy salts is more 
abundant, and the sutures also may disappear), are all to ће 
taken into account among tho very efficient causes producing 
deformity of the skull And as to osteomalacia, I must not 
omit to cite the astonishing examples of skulls deformed by it, 
Which are collected and preserved in the Museum of Pathological 
Anatomy by our excellent colleague Professor Csesar Taruffi, who 
will be glad to show you them, if you will favour him on anos 
ther of your visits to Bologna. “But, of all these causes, it 
appears to me that the most. powerful is the mode of develop- 
ment and increase of the brain. It is a certain thing that the 
‘cranium takes the form of this most noble organ, whi 
cially acconding to its longitudinal diameter, or a 
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transverse or vertical; or else it is arrested in its development. 
‘and increase much before its natural term; or it is developed, 
whether longitudinally or transversely, more in one than in the 
other hemisphere; or it does not grow duly in height, and de- 
viates more and more without conforming to its normal sl 
whence there will be sometimes long crunia, broad or short crania, 
pyramidal or sugar-loaf crania, small crania, oblique or plagio- 
cophalous, platycephali, ete, These are not merely suppositions, 
but, in fact, the known births of round heads, elliptical, acu- 
minated, flat, distorted, etc, ; and some of the examples of de- 
formity of the cranium related above, convince us of the truth 
of these views. It would not, probably, be wandering far from 
the truth to maintain that no small part of the deformity of the 
cranium may be produced by the mode in which the brain is 
developed ad grows, and that on the cranium becoming de- 
SERM NE Oh tania. ha might successively intervene 
synostoses, which often accompany the, deformities; it may be 
because given bones find themselves in more intimato contact 
by their edges, it may be becauso in that place the brain having 
cased to grow, there is a greater afflux of nutritious humours, 
‘greater deposition of earthy salta. Similar, it apponts to mo, 
have been the proceedings which have produced the deformity of 
the skull in the scaphocephalic Biegnese, in the Bolognese, and 
in others also, Excessive congenital elongation of the brain, 
excessive narrowness, likewise congenital, of the same organ, 
chiefly superiorly, a form not low upon the whole, but strongly 
folded towanls the arch; such snits itself to the embryo or to 
the ftus in its first period; consecutivo synostosis of the sa- 
gittal suture in the manner which I have above pointed out, 
should constitute the proceeding followed by nature in producing 
seaphocephaly, Which proceeding may take place whenever 
it may be believed to have been helped by any of the other of the 
above-mentioned causes, and especially the mechanical ones, as 
a slight and often-repeated lateral compression, upon the head 
of the fatus, made by the mother. "his would not be contra- 
dicted if the compression should always be estimated as a con 
current cause, being such an occasion not in and by itself avail 
able to engender seaphocephaly, as the well ascertained cases 

rove in which the compression exercised its power, and which 

wwe always retained as the first mover the mode or the direction 
of the development and increase of the brain, I insist upon 
this condition, which I look upon as primary and indispensable 
to the production of the deformity, because the cranium, soft. 
and most pliant in the embryo and the foetus, would not have in 
itself power to work or effect it, and it is subordinate to the 
Wain, A condition which might be suggested, and in the same 
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way confirmed in its genetic importance, is the fact that in the 
smallest embryos the brain is long, narrow, and much folded, and 
consequently so is the cranium itself, which may be especially. 
perceived in the posterior and superior part of its vault, some- 
what like the keeling of the dorsal spine; a form which, not 
expanding at the proper time in a normal manner and measure, 
especially at the superior posterior region of the cerebral hemi- 
ie may thus perpetuate itself and produce aephooephaly. 
T perceive clearly that this mode of its genesis will probably 
not appear to be well contrived ; but not valuing the supposi- 
tions of one single and common centre of ossification common to 
the two parietals, nor that of the precocious synostosis of the 
sagittal suture, I have not known how to find a better.” 

‘These are mainly fresh views of the enuses of seaphocephalism, 
which we have thought it desirable to state as neatly as may be 
in their authors own words. He adds that, if they be erroneous, 
he shall be grateful to have them corrected, 








On CERTAIN POINTS concerning the ORIGIN and RELATIONS of 
the Basque Race. By the Rev. W. Wensrer. 


Donna the last two years, a phrase has cropped up in treating 
of English history, not, indeed, unknown before, but hardly 
seriously maintained—viz,," Our Tberian forefathers,” meanin 
by Тепа а mee of which the Basques aro the presumed 
modern representatives, This phrase, I think, neods careful ex- 
amination, The three chief classes of evidence for the descent 
of peoples are—1, Historical ; 2, Philological; 3, Anthropol 

we Iberian descent of the modern English, Irish, and Welsh 
from the Basques is said to be throngh the Kelts, and. throught 
that particular section of them which bas been denominated tho 
Black Kelts. I am not aware that the least historical or other 
evidence has been brought forward that this division of Kelts 
into black and white marks a real difference of race. But the 
theory has been extensively adopted, and has found its latest 
expression in the assertion of an anonymous writer in the 
Guardian newspaper, that “the Bretons and Basques are the 
‘same people.” 

The problem we have to examine, then, is whether the black 
Kelts—whether of England, Ireland, Wales or Brittany—are iden- 
tical with, or descended from, the Basques, Some colour may be 
given to the theory, in the minds of those who ean accept it, by 
the dictum of Pliny, that Aquitania was formerly called Are- 
morica—“ Aquitania, Aremorica antea dicta.” Still more sup- 
port may be gained from the words of Tacitus about the Silures, 
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of South Wales (“ Agricola,” cap. xi) : " Silurum colorati. 
torti plerumque crines ct. posita contra Hispanin, Iberos 
veteres trajecisse, easque sedes occupasse, fidem faciunt? Cer- 
tainly “torti plerumque crines” is not true of the Basques of 
the prosont day; and we may observe that in the geography of 
Tacitus, and of the Latin writers generally, the South-West Coasts 
of England and the North-West Coasts of Spain approached 
each other much more nearly than they really do. 

1. Let us examine some of the earliest historical evidence. 
‘There is little doubt, from various indications, that the whole of 
‘Western Europe was in pre-historic times inhabited by tribes 
of Turanian race. That of these the traces had mostly disap- 

d before the era of h That an exception occurs with 
regard to the Iberi of Spain, or whoever that people were who 
gave Basque (Escuara) names to the cities, rivers, mountains, in 
Bootica, and in that part of Spain enclosed between the Idubeda 
‘mountains and the Pyrenees, By the same topographical evidence, 
wo find the sano Katuam-speaking race occupying the northern 
slope of the Pyrenees us far north as the parallel of the Ado 
Dut we have no evidence of their advance further to the north. 
his Iberian population of Spain was almost cleft in two by 
another set of tribes, called by all ancient authors, the Kelt- 
Theri. They seem to have stretched eastward from Lusitania, 
‘and to have occupied the whole of the central plateau of Spain, 
with the exceptions above denoted. In the north-west corner— 
Gallicia and the Asturias—they were mingled with more purely 
Keltic tribes; and small isolated portions of Keltic tribes aro 
said to have been found places throughout the Peninsula, 

These Kelt-Iberian tribes aro said by all authors to hae been. 
a mixed гасе of Kelts and Iberians, ‘The Iberians were, it seems, 
the older inhabitants The Kelt-Ibcrians are described as dif- 
fering greatly from the more purely Keltic tribes, and conse- 
quently we may infer that there was a greater and more marked 

lifference still between the Kelts and the Iberians. Contemy 

Taneous with these populations in Spain, we find pure Keltio 
(Gallic and Belgie) tribes inhabiting Gaul from the Garonne to 
the Rhine ; only the frontier tribes of. the Belga seem to have 
already received a certain admixture of Teutonic blood. Та. 
Britain, the scanty notices give tribes analogous to those of the 
opposite coast of Gaul, but in a ruder state of civilisation. As 
soon as we bave any definite accounts of them, the Iberian 
tribes are apparently in a higher state of civilization even than 
the Kelts of Gaul. Whether we follow the march of Hannibal 
from the Ebro to the Rhone, or of Crassus from the north into 
Arpitania, wo amive at tho same results the purely Kaltio 
tribes are more barbarous than the Kelt-Iberian, or Iberian of 
the South. 
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Now, the question meets us, from what direction did the 
Kelts come into Spain? What were the previous movements 
of the Keltic race ns far as we can trace them? The earliest 
contemporaneous notices of the Kelts find them already estab- 
lished in the extreme west of Europe, and in the Spanish Penin- 
sula (Herodotus); and as far as we can previously trace them, they 
seem to have traversed the centre of Europe, pressed. forward 
y Scythic and Germanic tribes from the east and north. Thus 
they would enter Spain by the north, and apparently by tle 
Nestor end of. the Pyrenees, as they spread down the northern 
ad west consta, and then mingled with the Iberi, and so formed 
he large Kelt-Iberian population of Western and Central Spain, 
‘All descriptions of the Kelt-Theri mark them as definitely estab- 
lished in Spain; and so thorough a fusion of the two peoples 
must have been the work of a considerable lapse of time. And 
we ask what evidence there is that, after this settlement, any 
lange body of them moved back on their course towards the 
orth, or found their way to Britain? They did not go by 
Jani, for Cesar clearly establishes the identity of tho Belgio 
tribes of Britain and their opposite neighbours, and remarks the 
diferenco botwoon these, Balgic tribes and those of Gallia 
proper and Aquitania, The Gauls, too, were not a people to 
allow [ано е Keltiberinns fom Spain. (Of Livy, 
xxi, cap, 20. 

Did thoy, then, reach Britain by sea ? This seems to us most 
improbable. It is true that the Basques aro fine sailors, but 
the Kelts are not remarkable as seamen; and I should imagine 
that there are few coasts in the world less tempting as a starting 
point for a voyage to the north than the north-western coast 
Of Spain in the teeth of the prevailing NW. winds, There 
may have been Iberian or Kelt-Iberian sailors in those early 
(Pheenician, or Carthaginian?) ships which traded with the 
Cassiterides, There may have even been some kind of factories 
оп the coast, but not, I think, in sufficient numbers to influence 
the population. ‘They were, І take it, like the early Greek 
factories in the Crimea and on the Sen of Asoph, and of no more. 
influence on the surrounding population. We conclude from 
our historical review that, though undoubtedly there were Kelts 
in Spain and Aquitania, both pure and mingled with Iberians, 
here is no historical evidence that they ever migrated thence 
to the north or north-west, either by sea or land. 
Qul kenê rots Hy ln E 

he Basque language is the despair of philologists,” " Indignor. 
quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus? If Professor Huxley 
had waded through some of the weary tomes written on the 
Basque language before the era of modern comparative philology, 
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and had afterwards looked into the more recent works of Cha- 
тему, Inchauspé, Prince Napoleon, Van Eys, Bladé, cte, he 
would have declared the very opposite—viz, that one of the 
greatest triumphs of moder philology is to have put an ond to 
that dark and dreary chaos, and to have introduced order and 
light therein, But worse; ‘when Homer nods, his imitators 
often not only sleep, but dream. Just as the dictum of “our 
Therian forefathers" led one too zealous follower into the nsser- 
tion that Basques and Bretons are the same people; so, in a 
pamphlet entitled “The Basque Problem Solved," another dis- 
ciple has deduced tlie Keltic languages directly from the Basque, 
with what success may be judged by the fact that in the example 
on which tle. greatest stress is laid, the postfixed plural article 
Rene чецәй за a radial of tle word to which it is attached, 
jue language has, indeed, great powers of assimilation, 
шы ааа. гоь ри tongues, and inserts 
them, like bricks, into its own structure ; but always according 
to its own peculiar architectural laws.’ Thus, in the Basque 
vocabulary, you may find examples of the languages of almost 
every race with whom the Basques have come in contact—Kelts, 
Phoenicians, Latins, Spanish, Gascon, French, ete, "his will be 
Teen bya glance at any moter азу тоому. Ви the 
language itself belongs to none of these, In structure and 
grammar, it differs widely from them all, Tt is clearly aggluti- 
ative, and belongs to the great Turanian class of languages, not 
to the inflexional or Aryan. This, I believe, is now acknow- 
ledged by every competent student of the Basque. Max Müller 
hus even declared the Basque to be one of the best representa- 
tives of the Turanian type. But with which particular group of. 
ian dialects it has most afinity, whether with tho Uraian 
or Finnio, or with the North American Indian, is still a question 
for future philologists, The Keltic dialects are clearly Aryan. 
. There are, then, no philological grounds for assigning to’ the 
Basques the parentage of the Kelts, black or fair. 

3. Are there, then, auy anthropological grounds for this asser- 
tion? "The peculiar characteristics of the black Kelts are, as 
well as I can remember, a shorter stature than the fairer Kelts, 
darker hair, eyes, and complexion, a lower facial angle, and a. 
tendency to prognathism in the jaw. Now the charcteristics 
of the Basques are a wonderfully upright carriage, with what 
the French call “tine taille élanoée ;” hair, eyes, and complexion 
fairer than their neighbours; a good facial angle, with a jaw 
decidedly. not proguathous, sometimes with a marked opposite 
tendeney. 

It is unfortunate that nearly all the scientific observations 
made on the physical qualities of the Basques have been taken. 

хо. п. x 
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‘on or near the coast, where the population is necessarily more 
‘mixed, and the locality is most unpropitious to the purity of 
the moe. Thus, at St. Jean de Luz and the vicinity, the neigh- 
Dourhood of the sea, the lowness of the near mountains, the ad- 
mixture which has now been going on for centuries with 
Spaniards, French, Gascons, and lately with gipsy blood (the 
Chscarrotas), must have all tended to darken the original tint. 
Yet even there, M. Argeliés, out of forty-seven examples, finds 
twenty-five examples of brown, and twenty-two of blue, green, 
ог grey eyes, In the interior, and especially in La Soule, we are 
sure the Proportion would be very етн. Те the fairness. 
of the population and the prevalence of light hair and eyes 
strike every observer. Every authority, whatever be his special 
theory, admits that there are fair Basques to be found among 
the purest types of the race at the present day. Men like 
Arthur Young and Sir William Napier, who havo no scientific 
theory to support, call them a fair race, the former even com- 
paring them to the Scotch highlanders in this respect. 

But it may bo answered, theso Basques only appear fair by 
contras; they are still dark enough to stain the fairer Keltic 
loo. ‘This, too, is easily decided. ‘Tho Gascon population in 
the Pyrenees has decidedly a large element of Keltic blood; yet 
they are darker than the Basques, We can observe, too, the 
effect on this rice when it comes in contact with the Basques, 
‘Take tho population of the Vallée d'Aspe as a crucial instance, 
‘Phe mountains ther are higher than in the Pays Basque, which 
should sender the population fier, But in the upper par of 
the valley, about Undos, we find a dark Spanish type; im tho 
lower part, where the valley spreads out into the great southern 
iin at and Below Oloron, we bavo tho, erd inary Gascon or 

is typo; bat half-way down the valley, inthe basin of 

‘specially in the villages Athas, Lées, and Osse, 
led from the Basques merely by a mountain ridge, 
There we find fair complexion, eyes, and hair, quite a cha- 
macteristio, and the boys and girls like those of an English 
lage. In the same way, on approaching Mauléon from Sauve- 
terre, we have always been struck with the blue eyes and fair 
hair, At Biarritz (on the confines of the Basques), great caution 
is necessary, as not only a great part of the population is not 
indigenous, but Morisco* blood is in the veins of some of tho 
oldest families; yet in two or three of the decidedly Biarrot 
families we find blue-grey eyes and light hair. These facts we 









* "The Dalbarades sd Silbonettés aro descondod from Moriscos. Cf. Fr. 
Miobas “ Hisoirg dos Hace andes Tho Boulanguota, Larrodeta, and 
‘Peilhos, are fair, ‘Those are large families, with thei connections, compris- 
ing a good part of the Biarrot population. > 
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have heard accounted for by explanations which appear to us 
wholly inadequate, Æg. at Osse the fairness has been attri- 
buted to the Cagots; in Ia Soule, to the presence of the 
English garrison at Mauléon, at the time of the English 
domination in the twelfth and fourteen centuries, But it is 
most doubtful if the Cagots were really a separate race. The 
English gurrisons remained longer in the Argelez valley at 
Lourdes, Beaucens, and Luz; yet the sume phenomenon d pot. 
exhibited there. Besides, if the Basques were really a dark 
mee, the very small influx of English fair blood (for these so- 
called English gueriaons vero comjosel mostly of Gascon mibo 
diets of England) would Jong ere this have boen absorbed into 
the prevailing tint, And not only in the colour of hair and 
eyes do the Basques show signs of being in part, at least, a fair 
mace. Dark bair and eyes are often conjoined with a florid com- 
Plexion in the men, and with a blooming complexion of red and 
White in tho fuir sex, very different. from the mát and even tint. 
which marks a really dark race, This fact has often been re- 
marked by writers on the Pyrenees—eg,, by Chausenque, who 
brings it forward as the peculiar beauty of the Basque women: 
“Te sang y est beau; les Basquaises so distinguent même de 
leurs voisines du Béar, par une grande fraicheur, des traits 
reguliers,” ete, The parts of the skin usually covered show 
often great fairness, even when tho face and hands are very sun- 
bumt. The observer must be on his guard against taking a 
erly murat complexion for a rally dark ono. The dif- 
Terence will be seen at the change of the seasons. — If the Basques 
dd been originally a dark people, whence could they have ob- 
tained their present fairness? The infusion of Cagots and 
English blood is manifestly inadequate to account for it. Their 
locality would tend to darken an originally fair people, and the 
tendency ofthe whole population of Gaul, and perhaps of Ger- 
many wise, has been for some centuries to become darker 
instead of lighter, whatever cause we may assign itto, It is 
not the mountain home of the Basques which makes them fair, 
for the men of Béarn and Arriège dwell in higher mountains, 
yet are much darker. The comparative fairness of the Basques 
сап, we think, belong only to the race. 

These three points of history, philology, and anthropology, con- 
tain, we think, the only decisive evidence as to race ; but there are 
certain subsidiary facts from which inferences of more or lesa 
value may be drawn. 

The religion of the ancient Kelts is well marked with 
Druidism; and its remains of burial tumuli, menhirs, dolmen, 
ete, are sufficiently patent. Many of such remains are found 
near, but none, as far as we are aware, in the Pays 
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the Landes d'Ossun, near Louxles, the tumuli stand thick, In the 
Vallée d'Aspe, Keltieremains are still semi-worshipped,and Keltie 
names appear. But of the religion of the ancient Basques no 
sign remains. Some Roman altars, with barbarian epithets of. 
Roman deities, or with Latin epithets of barbarian deities, and 
the remains of Roman temples, have been found in the Pays 
Basque, but nothing by which we can certainly trace what the 
Basque deities originally were. Chaho's descriptions, so deeply 
tinged with his peculiar metaphysical ideas, cannot be accepted 
as evidence. They are the visions of an enthusiast, The early 
Christian missionaries, St. Amand, and the legend of St. Leo of. 
Bayonne, both speak of idols, but what these were we know not. 
But a great difference appears in the reception of Christianity. 
‘The Kelt, even in Britain, seems to have been eminently sus- 
ceptible of it; but, though a Roman road runs through the heart 
of their country, the Basques were but lately and very gradually 
Christianised. They now cling with firmness to Roman Ca- 
tholicism, and are a church-going and religious people, not given. 
to excess or extravagance. Except La Madeleine (the site of a 
Roman temple), at Tardets, in, but on the borders of, the Pays 
Basque, we know of no place of pilgrimage or thaumaturgie 
shrine in the country, whereas in Béarn and Gascony they 
abound. Roncesvalles is clearly a Spanish foundation. 

The Kelts, as Mommsen observes, are fond of cities The 
Basques are remarkably the contrary. They delight in scattered 
‘habitations. Many of the Basque villages have nothing that 
can be called a street, ‘They emigrate to South rather than to 
North America, The loneliness of Pampas life seems rather to 
attract than to repel them. “In forty-eight hours after their 
arrival,” said the French chargé d'affaires to me, at. Montevideo, 
“you will nob find a Basque in the town? And in those 
countries, the Basque is never confounded with the Spaniard or 
the Frenchman. The brand of race is deeper in him than the 
marks of nationality. Men speak there of Basque, Spaniards and 
French as most distinct. 

"Their. EA poe is said by themselves to be analogous to 
what is indicated by the form ofthe skull. They are of quick, 

recocions intelligence, rather than of great intellectual power. 
They are singularly polite and courteous to strangers in the 
remoter districts. As compared with the Gascons, they are 
truthful and honest, very tenacious, and obstinate; extremely 
courageous in their own country and in their own quarrel ; they 
do not flaunt their bravery, nor do they seem inordinately am- 
bitious of military fame. Exceedingly fond of athletic games, 
excepting perhaps ourselves, there is no people in Europe which. 
pursues them with such ardour. There is no village—scarcely 
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hamlet of a few scattered houses—which does not possess its 
jeu de Paume ;" and the * jeu de Pelote" is a splendid rival to 
cricket, The language easily rhymes; and improvisation is 
common. Allegory and a certain manly tone are the charac- 
teristics of their poetry. The pastorales, or open-air dramas, now 
formed in La Soule alone, deserve much more attention than 
s been given them. The sexes are never mingled in these re- 
Presentations. The plots seem to be invariably drawn from the 
lives of saints (and these are acted by females alone), or from a. 
traditional memory of the Chansons de Gestes ; but the manner 
of acting and the “mise en seine” is not exclusively medieval, 
but often recalls classical times. The dancing chorus of Satans 
(the native term), which enters into every piece, is most curious, 
I hardly know whether it is worth while to pursue these re- 
marks further, though there is still much of interest to notice. 
Perhaps one of the strangest facts in the language is that the 
week apparently consists of three days only. But I must stop. 
The Basques are like the Kelts in one thing—their passion for 
gaming; and the Highland fling may be compared with the 
Sout Basque, If the British exclamation, “ By Jingo!” can be 
traced to the British Kelt, it may prove a powerful link between 
the two races (though some might say even that was introduced 
from the time of the English domination), for the Basque name 
of the Deity is certainly “ Jinkoa, Yunkua, yaincoa, jaincoa ;* and 
if we could but make out the etymology, the “makila,” the 
loaded medlar bludgeon, wielded with elect by all 
may be the grandfather of the Irish “shellala,” wit 
‘proofs of my strict impartiality I bring these remarks to an end, 
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Dr. Cansock was glad some опе bad had the courage to attack 
the heresy as to “ Our Iberian Ancestors.” There is really no ovi- 
dence to support the tbeory, except so far as might relate (which it 
did not profess to do) to the Spanish element in Galway. As the 
authors of the paper show, the evidence is the other way. The 
most important fact relates to rceeolour. Compared with their 
neighbours, the Basques are, without doubt, fair in countenance, hair, 
ete., and, as suggested, if they ато во пох, they were probably still 
fairer in ancient times. During the last two thousand years not only 
the peoples of France aud Germany, but also (where possible) the in- 
habitants of the rest of Europe had been ge cor 
Therian theory is true, the Basques must have become fairer, Messrs, 
Webster suggested that some colour may have been given to the 
theory from Pliny’s dictum that Aquitania was formerly called Are- 
morica This might or might not be the case. In ancient times 
nearly the whole of Normandy, as well as Bretagne, was known 
under the name of Armorica; and, from being bounded by the Lug, 
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Lin, Ligr, or Loire, this district is in some maps called. Zugdunensis. 
"The name Armorica, like that of Pomorania, means simply, “upon 
the se.” It's probable also that all the eodutry betwen the Lire 
and the Pyrenees, which in ancient maps is designated Aquitania, 
may, for the like reason, have been called Armorica or Aremorica, 
Aquitania would appear to be a sort of dog-Latin term to express the 
same thing. Tt has been asserted that the Basques and Bretons are 
‘one and the same people,and that the Keltic languages are derived froma, 
the Basque. Wo have also been told that the Caueasus is the eadle of 
the human race. We might dismiss fifty modern theories of this sort 
with “Cran eredemua, hodie nil.” The authors of the paper are of 
opinion that the whole of Western Europo (except the country ocen- 
pied by the Твен) had, in pre-historic times, been inhabited Бу во. 
Called Turaninn peoples; but no authority had been given for such 
assertion, With respect to the Basques, they may or not bo Tura- 
mins. Their language is agglntimative, their skullform dolicho- 
cephalic. According to Humboldt f Prüfung der Unterack. d. Urbe- 
wolner Hispaniens), the Iberi anciently occupied the whole of the 
Peninsula ; and he asorted that Basque manes are found in every 
Part of the country. He (Dr. Charnock) did not believe there is am 
ground for this assertion, or that tho Basques ever occupied a muc 
more extended area than they do at the present day. might 
be some doubt as to Beca. The so-called Basque names which 
occur there are mostly compounded of ippo, ast, and ur, wri, or illi 
Now ippo (which Humboldt derives from error) is really a Phamician 
word, signifying “beautiful,” as tho Bostic Trippo, < beautiful city”. 
It is, in fact, the same with the Hebrew Japho, or Joppa. "Ast is 
probably a Greek vocable; whilst uri, illi may be either from the 
Basque iria, uria, a city, town, or, from its root, Phoonician ir, But 
Humboldt is not content with this; he shows the migrations of tho 
heri by local names in Thrace, Italy, Sicily, Corsica, and Sardinia, 
He (Dr. Charnock) did uot boise a wond of this the mames given 
"being mostly of Greek, Latin, Phocnician, or Keltie origin. Apropos 
of three of these names mentioned by Humboldt or im the present 
paper. The appellation Orvieto is doubtless considered to be 
because of the first syllable, which resembles uria, a ci 
is rendered “ place of two waters,” from urd, water. Ignoring history, 
it is impossible to arrive at the meaning of geographical terms. Tho 
namo Orvieto was originally Urbs Vetus, whilst Urbino was formerly 
isbina. Humboldt compares the Italian river Astura (Festus 
Stura) with several river names in Tberim and he renders it rock- 
‘rater fast-urd for acha- or aits-aurá). Astura is etymologically the 
Same word as the classio Ister, tho ziver Oyster (whence Oyster- 
mouth) in Wales, the two rivers Stura in Téaly, the Steyer, which 
gives name to Styria, the Styr in Gallicia aod Russia, and the Stor, 
Stür, Stour, in Denmark, Germany, and England, which are all de- 
rei fm Ња Као Пет dour, = water, profized by a ban 
Professor Huxley had stated that the Basque is the despair 
of philologists, and if we might judge from what had been written on. 
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the subject, it no doubt is so: Larramendi says it is the most 
pleasing, the most harmonious, the most perfect, the most rich, the 
most copious, and the most ancient of languages. According to some 
authors, it was the language of Paradise and of the angels, and 
all other languages are derived from it. Basque authors assert that 
it is derived from the Phowiciam. Dr. Webster tells us it is one of 
the purest remains of the Keltic. It nevertheless contains very few 
words from the Phoenician, and probably not half a dozen from the 
Keltic languages, Another writer traces it to the ancient Mauric, 
but none of the words appear to bear any resemblance to the Ama- 
singh, or to any of the North African languages. According to 
Borrow, it contains a great many Tatar words, and its surface is 
literally strewn with Sanskrit worda, There is, however, probably 
not a Tatar word in the vocabulary, nor s single Sanskrit word that 
has not found its way into it except through the Greck, Latin, 
and derivative languages. The difficulty of acquiring the language 
led to the story that the devil studied Basque for seven years, 
‘and only learnt three words. The grammar agrees to some extent 
with the Tatar and Finnic-Tatar, and also with some of the American 
languages. At least one-half of the vocabulary is derived. direct 
from Greek and Latin. There are quite three thousand words from. 
the Spanish and Arabie, and some few from the Phoenician, the 
Keltic, the Gothic, and other European languages. This would 
reduce the native words to about twelve or thirteen thousand, which 
are probably built up from one thousand to twelve hundred words ; 
but whence these root words are derived it is impossible to say. 








Mas, its Naues and their Ontarss, By J. M. JEFFCOTT, 
High Bailiff of Castletown, 


‘Tue island of Mann has a central and isolated position in the 
Trish Sea, and has an area of about 145,325 acres. Many 
names have been given to this island, From Саза account of 
the position of Mona, it has been inferred that Mann is the 
island to which he gave that name. The Mona of Tacitus is 
undoubtedly Anglesey, but what he wrote about it has, by 
Polydore Virgil, Hector Boetius, and other writers, been errone- 
ously applied to Mann, After mentioning the passage from 
Ireland into Britain, Cesar says:—“In hoc medio cursu est insula 
quie appellatur Mona ; complures preterea. minores objecta in- 
suke existimantur.” (“In the middle of this voyage is an island 
which is called Mona; many smaller islands besides are 
to lie there.”) If Mann be the island here referred to, 

lescription is not so applicalleas it at first sight seems. Cæsar, 
probably, intended to describe. the position of Mona, as thas 
position would appear during a voyage from the eastern shores 
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of Ireland to the southern coasts of Britain. In sucha voyage 
Anglesey would, probably, be sighted ; but Mann would not, for 
it lies between the north of England and the north-east of Tre- 
Jand, parts which were unknown to Cæsar, But he mentions 
the supposition that there were islands smaller than Mona in the 
direction in which that island lay. May not Mann have been 
one of such supposed islands ? 

Buchanan that Mann has been erroneously called 
Mona. In reference to the Western Islands of Scotland, he 
says:—“ Prima omnium est Mana, falso quibusdam dicta Mona.” 
‘As to the opinion that Mann is the island referred to by Ciesar, 
Brown, in his Dissertation about the Mona of Casar and 
Tacitus;"* observes : “ What utterly destroys this opinion is that 
y Mona, all the rest of the ancient writers certainly mean 
Anglesey, and not the Isle of Man; for so do Pliny and Dion, 
who only make mention of the name, and no more; and that 
‘Tacitus’s Mona is Anglesey is beyond all dispute. Tt is, there- 
fore, probable that Julius Cesar, who only visited the southern. 
parts of Britain, might be mistaken in his relation, and appro- 
priate that name to Man which belonged to Anglesey.” 

‘Tacitus does not mention Mann, and if Cesar referred to Mann 
he does not mention Anglesey. I think that the island called 








‘Mona in the time of Tacitus is identical with that which had 


been so named in the ie of Cæsar; and that, therefore, 
Anglesey is the island to which Cesar really alludes. 
fhe name Eubonia has been given to Mann by several writers, 
Nennius’s “ History of Britain” is the oldest of the works in 
which I have been able to find it. The island is called Eubonia 
or Mann by Jocelinus, of Furness, who relates that St. Patrick 
when returning from Britain touched at the islands of 
the sea, one of which, “Euboniam, id est Manniam,” he con- 
verted to Christ. Eubony is another form of the same word 
(Capgrave, “Chronicles of England,” a.D. 1392). Eubonia is a 
for Eumonia. In the annals of Wales I find “Sweyn 
umøniam vastavit, A.D. 987." 
In the Welsh tongue Anglesey is called Mòn or Môn-fynydd, 
supposed to be identical with mén—isolated. The name Mona, 
‘howeyer, appears to denote a mountainous heathy or pm ex 
"The word exists in different forms in the Erse and 
ritannic tongues, «4 











- misce, moncadh. 
adin-ee, woon- dy, Mona 
Maun, myn. 


* Appended to Sacheverell's* Account of the Isle оС Мав". 
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The name is occasionally, in the Manx dialect, applied to a 
farm; thus, Moaney mooar—Big moaney or mona ; Moaney mue- 
eleigh Hedgehog moaney or mona. _ 

Eumonis though seemingly a Grecism, is, probably, & com- 
bination of the definite article yn and the noun moaney, is, yn 
moaney. According to Dr. Kelly, “the names of places generally 

juire the article to be prefixed. 0s yn Spainey, yn Rank, Spain 
and France” (“Manx and English Dictionary”). If the name 
"Mona has been erroneously applied to Mann, so have been its 

ites Eubonia, Eubony, and Eumonia 

е Марх паше об фе island is Mannin; hence Mann. 
Different have been ascribed to the name Mann or 
Mannin. Bishop Wilson derives it “from the Saxon word 
‘mang; among. a lying almost at an equal distance between the 
“kingdoms of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales,"—a deriva- 
tion exceedingly improbable. McPherson su Mannin to 
have originated in mezn—middle and in—i: i—middle island; 
‘ut Dr. Kelly is of opinion that the “patronymic Manninagh 
gooms to destroy McPherson's etymology. According to him 
‘the name of a Manx man would be Meanagh, which would be 
either the middle man or the monkish man (as Balley-meanagh 
is abbots land), but this is answered by writing meaninagh or 
maynenagh, the middle islandman or the monkish islandman. 
Yet use the word ellan, an island, and you om say yn a 
tesnagh ot verninagh, the middle island, but yn Ellan Manin, 
island Man-iale, or El/an Vanin, the island of Man-isle, whilst 
‘meanin is literally the middle of the island, not the middle island. 
Noe Bue яд instance where the word mean is pronounced 
With an a short” (Dictionary, sub voc. Manninagh). 

Dr. Kelly suggests that the name Mann may have been de- 
rived from Mannus, the Teutonic deity, and may have been given 
to the island by the Northmen. The name, however, doubtless 
existed anterior to the piratical invasions of the island by the 
hosts of the Vikingar. 

According to Feltham, the name is supposed to have originated 
in “ Maune, the name of St. Patrick, the aj of the island, 
before he assumed that of Patricius" Mr. Train has adopted the 
etymology of McPherson. The late Rev. J. G. Cumming, in the 
Appendix (A) to his * Isle of Man," says:—"1 am inclined to 
derive it from maen, a pile of stones or rocks?" but, subse- 
quently, in a note to Sacheverell's " Account of the Island," 
edited by Mr. Cumming, and published by the Manx Society, he 
says: “On an ancient cross in the wall of the churchyard of 
Kirk Michael, we find the name of the island spelt in old Runie 
characters, ‘Maun’. Tt is thus evident that the broad sound was 
given to the « in Màn and the o in Món or Mona; and this ех. 
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plains in some measure the various orthographies of the name of 
this little island. I am of opinion that the mame anciently given 
to it in common with Anglesey, had to do with the reputed holy 
character of the isle, as the Sedes Druidarum, the abode of the 
holy wise men, and that it has the same connection with the 
Sanskrit root Min, in reference to religious knowledge, ag our 
word monk; 80 also Moonshee and the names of ancient law-givers, 
аз Мапи, son of Brahma, Menu, Minos, and Menes. 

Mr, Cumming was mistaken in supposing that Druidism ob- 
tained in this island. There is not the smallest evidence to 
warrant the supposition that it was the sedes Druidarwm," 
Hence “the holy character" implied by Mr, Cumming's etymo- 
logy is inapplicable to Mann. 
шаны Се t any of these etymologies, I shall endeavour to 
trace the name Mannin or Mann, to what T believe is its true 
origin. The names of ancient tribes invariably preceded. the. 
names of the countries which they occupied. Mann was origin- 
ally inhabited by a tribe of the primordial race which populated 
Ireland. This tribe was called the Manninoe or Mannaneo, and. 
is still so named in the Manx Erse, Manninagh denotes native, 
and Manninee, natives of Mann. The name Mannin or Mann 
‘was borrowed from that of the inhabitants, and denotes the land 
or country of the Manninee, In the same manner, Helvetia took: 
its name from the Helvetii, Aquitania from the d Gallia. 
from the Galli. The discriminating Camden asks: "Who can deny 
"ut the names of the Jews, the Medes, the Persians, Scythians, 
Almans, Gauls, Gietulians, Saxons, English, Scots, etc., were extant. 
"before those of Judica, Medea, Persia, Scythia, Almaine, Gaul, 
Saxony, England, Scotland, ete. t" 

‘Mann is called by Paulus Orosius Mevania, a name adopted 
by Bede, who, confusing the names of the two islands Mann. 
‘and Anglesey, calls them “the Mevanian Islands.” ‘The name 
Mevania was subsequently copied by Florence of Worcester, 
Williams of Malmesbury, and others, "Camden observes that the 
name ia in Bede and Orosius falsely read Merania, and writes it 
Menavin Buchanan had previously suggested the error, The 
word given in the * Chronicle of Richard of Cirencester” is still 
more nearly correct, for itis there written Mannvia. ‘The sub- 
stitution of » for » in Mevania, as suggested by Camden, is 
doubtless an emendation, but there is no reason why the m 
should be tov, The original n ought to remain, and 
the word would then be Menania or Mananin, whichis the 
present name of the island in a Latinised form, and means the 
country of the Manani, Thus Manania and Manani are equi- 
valents of Manan and Mananee or Mannin and Manninee. 

According to Dr. Kelly’s interpretation, Mannin means ^Man- 
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isle for he assumes that the suffix in signifies isle, It is true 
än innys, inys, and txsh mean isle, but these are forms of the 
Latin insula, and belong to the Britannic rather than to the 
Erse dialects. The true Erse words for island are the Manx 
alan, the Trish ойган, ап the Scottish eilean. 

T rather think that the suffix in has been substituted for the 
djuinutive on, and tbt Man-an would be s beter orthography 
tl is. 

The origin of the name of a barbarous tribe may ly be 
traced to a word in the language of the tribe. Tt has already 
been suggested that the name Mannin or Mann is derived from 
Manninee, the name of the tribe by whom the island was ori- 
ginally occupied. The name Manninee or Mannanee denotes 
the Tribe of the Kid or Fawn. The word mannan=kid or fawn, 
exist in the Ere nnd Britannic dialects, and in other tongues, 
Some of its forms appear below. 


ат 
= (REE 








Oi froh, min. 
Зоо, маа пеам. 
Welsh, myn, yan, myn. 
Ватане. fem 
‘armors, mein. 


^A trice of the word appears in the Saxon and. English hin-d, 
the female of the red deer, It is an element of the Latin 
hħinn-a=hind or mule, and of Ainn-ulus or hinn-uleus=young 
hind, fawn, kid, or little mule; and also of the Greek fovos.. 

‘The Manx adjective mannanagh signifies belonging, or re- 
lating, to kids or fawns, ‘The plural of this word is mannanee 
the exact name of the natives of Mann, 

Among uncivilised races tribes are commonly named after 
chiefs or distinguished individuals, who are called after animals 
indigenous to their country. Professor Max Müller relates that 
“a celebrated war-chief Adjetatig (tombstone) of Wabojeeg, died 
оп Lake Superior about 1793. He was of the elan of the Addik 
or American reindeer........ There is a grave boand of the rulin 
chief of Sandy Lake on the Upper Mississipi. Here the 
bird denotes his family name or clan, the Cfane” (“Chips from a 
German Workshop,” p. 317). I cannot further illustrate this 
‘part of the subject better than by quoting from a recent and ad- 
mirable work by Sir John Lubbock, the learned President of 
this Institute. “Tho Hottentots also generally named their 
children after some animal. In China also the name is fre- 
quently ‘that of a flower, animal, or such like Tn Aus- 
tralia we seem to find the totem, or, as it 5s there called, kobong, 
almost in the very moment of deification, Each family, says 
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Sir G. Grey, ‘adopts some animal or vegetable as their crest or 
‘sign, or kobong, as they call it.......The totem of the redskins, 
says Schoolcraft, is a symbol of the progenitor generally some 
quadruped, or bird, or other object, in the animal kingdom which 
Stands, if we may so express it, às the surname of the family. 
It is always some animated object, and seldom or never derived. 
from the inanimate class of nature. Its significant се 
is derived from the fact that individuals unbesitatingly trace 
their lineages from it, By whatever names they may be called 
during their lifetime, it is the totem and not their 

name that is recorded on the tomb or adjeditig that marks the 
place of burial. Families are thus traced when expanded into 
ands or tribes, the multiplication of which in North America. 
has been very great, and has increased in like ratio the labours 
of the ethnologist, The turtle, the bear, and the wolf appear to 
have been primary and honoured totems in most of the tribes, 
and bear a significant rank in the traditions of the Iroquois, or 
Delawares’ 

“Thus the Osages believe themselves to he descended from a. 
beaver, and consequently will not kill that animal; so also 
among the Khonds of India, the different tribes “take their de- 
signation from various animals, as the bear tribe, owl tribe, deer 
tribe,” ete, ete. The Kols of Nagpore also are divided into 
keelis or clans, generally called after animals, which in conse- 
quence they do not eat. 

“Tn Southern Africa the Bechuanas are sub-divided into men of 
the crocodile, men of the fish, of the monkey, of the buffalo, of 
the elephant, porcupine, lion, vine, and so on.” (The Origin of 
Civilization and the Primitive Condition of Man, pp. 172-4) 

Pliny, in a list of names of islands, stated. by him to liè be- 
tween Ireland and Britain, mentions Mann under fae name 
Monapia. Ptolemy includes it among the islands on the east- 
em coast of Ireland, and calle it^ Monaoeda (otherwise Mona- 
тіпа Monavia).” According to the last-named writer, a city of 
Ireland was called Menapia, which it is supposed stood in the 
рее county of Wexford. The modern St. David's in Pem- 

rokeshire was, anciently called Menevia, and by some authors 
Menapia. In “Leges Walice” we find " Meneuia est sedes 
principalis (episcopi) iu Cambria"; and again," Menenia. quia. 
pa est ab omni debito soluta (est)? In the Laws of 

fowel Dda it is called Mynyw, It has been suggested 
that the Menapii of Treland and the Menevii of Britain were 
colonies of the Menapii of Belgic Gaul, Palgrave, in bis “ His- 
‘tory of the Anglo-Saxons” says, in reference to Carausius, that 
“he was a Menapinn by birth. The nation whence he originated 
had been videl by its migrations into several colonics: one 
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was settled in Hibernia, another was found on the islands of the 
Rhine, and the Menapia or Menevia of Britain, now St. David's, 
seems also to have belonged to these tribes.” The names Mona- 





Monayia, Mevania, Menavie, Manavia, Menopia, and Mene- 
via are all apparently’ modifications of the same word. Tt is 
able that they were formed from the Britannie Min-aw or 
Dn-aw—(the Erse) Man-an or Mann-in. ‘The suffix “aw” 
‘seems to have undergone a Latinised mutation, and to have been. 
‘assimilated to the termination of the pre-existing name applied. 
to a tribe in Gaul, May not the citizens of the Menapia of Ire- 
land, and of the Menapia or Menevia of Britain have been 
colonies of the ancient Mannanee ? 


Discusstox.. 


Me. Lewis observed, in reference to the religion of the early in- 
habitants of Man, that remains somewhat similar to those of Great 
ва ‘eich жш айа tothe Celts and which weve believed 

some to bam for religious purposes, were found in Man, 
though those which he had seen presented somo peculiarities which 
he had recently described to the Institute in his paper on the subject. 
We did. not, however, possess such full information as could be de- 
sired as to the early religion of Great Britain itself, and we certainly. 
had much less as to that of the Isle of Man. 

Dr. Cuansoox said perhaps what might be termed far-fetched ety- 
mologies were often the most reasonable ; he, however, considered 
author's suggestions rather too far-fetched. Geuerally speaking, 
peoples were named by other peoples than themselves. Barbarous 
tribes no doubt frequently gave themselves names out of their own 
language: they very often called themselves by a name meaning 
men, as Kanaka, Aino, ete., or implying “nobility.” He did not 
believe that any Keltic tribe had ever given to themselves a name 
meaning “the tribe of the kid or fawn.” It would have been rea- 
sonable enough, if it had been possible, to name the Isle, in Mans, the 
‘kids’ isle” (ellanmannyn, i mannym, or mannyn-in). He did not 
think the author of the paper had improved upon the etymology of 
‘the name which had been suggested on the discussion of a paper 
lately read before the Society, viz, from mon, isolated ; hence Mon 
Fyniydd, “Non of the mountains," ie, Anglesea ; Mon aw, “Mon 
of the water.” Indeed, from this Aon dw we might have, by cor- 
ruption, Menavia, Monapia ; by inversion, Awmonia or Ewmonia, and 
"by change of m into 5, Eubomia. Other probable etymologies of the 
name Man might be from the British mean in, the middle island, or 
mya in, the small island, 
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Dovildevil 
Doctor (vri) 


Elder, ruler (13) 
‘A festive meoting 


‘To sing, oF let us siog 


To dance, or let us dance Tin 
Bora 





соожилый, xo. 1. 


[id doo. 
[Wid doo wer st 


[ad you ran 
dleo djar 


ral goo 

ы 
оаа 
et eon ere 
зи 






‘Mo tattoo tho breast and|Mfoon-gan bar bil goo” |Moo‘bire(the| Be ind ee wa, 


‘arms, ote, 
os 


No 
‘Which way did be go f 


Vis oor elici wey fero tsi rag lay 


Don’t stand there 


Tia esaet quarte oj. "orm tor balsa | 





the westere 
donot undentand 
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[Kurma 





|Kur.ra ttn al goo 





|In-dur ullerdoo, er 
"Mund aller doo 
(Катга отау воп bung al 














What do you mean? [Ngon neo indur m 
frungat 
Nonsense! ией! 
That wil dot War mat 
rouse сохави, xo. 1. 
T break or have broken it Nein ior goon wtng a 
Mint did yon tll me? Nomi. 
xi tell me! m hee nga djoo 
That way s itp eis 
Tray Tamm going that way а 
Tam very frightened Ngi-a ee ding a 
Did you tall me алон, 
‘The ton Мина ше Томо о weds 
‘Poor fellow 1 Kun mun, gun nan: 
He cannot work Кота на ра 
The san Bart him yosterday Memo meng ger koo ban: 
Shel help yon? ae Xela farm mal 
эе nes 
you laughing gence goo ya 
omes 
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E Ed 
т е i E 
аа ы 
T. mp 
Ев 

Blossoms poca 
ee ae es 
REESE ee nue E 

‘the earth) ш 

De mca Mt EE 
Ке es 

тоз аш орои Xoo-ree oo-mal.quo 

‚хе ш Eur 

ж 

"o put imta ЕА geo 


"To throw a boomerang (vo that it ro- Wongal bidjoor-lil 
tamas) 


Proper Names. 
жө. 
Cooma 
Midna 
кы тоо тоо, 
ror Je 
xn 
Tow ling 
Tote ga 
dye 
Tio boo atr 
dion di djo 
Mari тю Won dung yil 
ае gen mle, nicknamed Tn de, elated 
are 
DAE Ee eie 
Noo na ta iile 





Kanjar jom, 
Mand yo wal la—Bim bi-gal-lair, or Rimi bi gal Inir (son of) Mand ya wal la. 


Yelullls Version of some Corraboree Songs, and his Translation 
of the same, 
‘Wari wung-a-na nyi-a nbg a Ia ill-boo nga-djoo maär Ia.” 
hat old fellow, Mack follow name, been die 

timo ago; that sonig teli himn, mine beva seo 

ungana ine time; tbat ive n bash, mni, мый уа Клон Шай 
TOI? int, white man call htm enterilla plenty fellow cra about altas 
detis: leo i ot long a tree; "najo". tint belonging to me. Yol Mee, 
iei "ctia ack ine oome up Уаттара wiat for yoi 
Pie Gaterpiliae that belong to me?" "maar la — 
tiem Ton a hand, kei Us = 


з. Badgo o-ril ngi-a nga-joon, di ar. 
Abit ofiron-bark 1 to you ` gire. 
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Seng. 
‘An old woman told me 
She thinks she bears mam mi nar” 


Wagga- 
3. Olg ooman ngon ya eo a ma 
то, у-го! 











Ta 
ing ter nonsepes Foe he 

Teg of prncving he уы ted e ey rcgi 

None. 
The Coongorsi come from the Maranoa or perkape eren tho Warego 
ba vies lone the mala va idle at ort 
Condatine, dispersing themseives ovar the neigh ion 

choy easing ratam This ie very large tribe, nnd in stb dii 

into each having some toa of Slee bat the worda Tha 
Veniet ren titii Sgt geet and di ee 
vem indir : "and ali otber triban aa 
ruin, understand snarl (Na. i dali addition to 
i in tbe namercos marrióges of 
‘more southern tribes, apecialy the 
tamed tribe belooge to tho Halonne cout, nd in 
1 farther down tbat siver. The Ngoorio and 
bes, ‘ach otber, inbabit the conne tor 
rar the Mooni river. The Bogumble, Сма ава Таарч СО 
8 “The Goo-inbarr la a Moon tribe, and the 

reside further sooth, between Ube Mooni and tba Barwn. 

















ty-—This wort has a sound between "'bigra" and "lira!" 
ре to write it bizza, but for the persistency with which the blacks cost 


ше. 
Y. These tomabawks, usod by the am 
um formerly used by tbe natives, are generally mado: 
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meet, Se calls Pee E LEN A a 
н ааыа ые Ха ма СЫП eae 
a Ne Src t s ee ret ioa Le euh lam PN 
See eid ne Coe ou le Pad nes oe opem 
mq Aeon fe Tobe are eens vena 
N EE a ES EE IOI 
mat mat do жыты de Ren ak yan plenig 
Dy NIE EN TM PNE 
T am told Jemmy also claims respoot from Yehdell, 
U e A 
ET NAE der EST 
: y empate Ve aid cul mu 
Tou en am gd Cath al wo Ege a dom mos 
mein ton e ee an EO 
Wine Cane Drag mia piguasa daat par he 
кыы ро с i 
ME 















s ght VI placo In camp, und Fanny” 
T verna Lot au generi sol nurse among. 
avs) got ected and plunged into tho fry, branding Tama 
‘Tho story goon that sho war oa the point of speariny Yotdell in the aida, 
when he Mo har arm with de wildy. Amd hence dte his domestid 
Ts or Hi sor sat Mia wito amag oth emp at Novato Sato, 
n tho Balonne, having, ia counil, decided taat ho could not lore lr, or hd 
Would avo spared her aunt. Lately, whon Yebioll was over here, Panny. 
Sume up, bringing Hii itis baby, Bat ether va sont away or returned of 
er wa accor to Noorindoo, balore daylight nort morning. Yaboongoo, 
As erg и дт Coonan gin told me Puang Would mo stan. 
Бонд ТАМ war ов gon Delong to Ror nd im ws 
Hi plocanny (Уан охааа plowed, vih tho baby), "H md 
old Hoondido tld how "last might > Yohdoll mat bonding or 
"bt ied ft to sleep. "My word, that fellow oobon cried belonging lo 
Кыра нше Ма мї тш ep it. "Thy seemed. to pity hia, and. 
Sb tn ol may mo ват ПЫ ру ie Alva iy 
xi plenty aar, planty money, shiri—ovorything belonging to Bangil- 
ELE ita apa dia lan. re aes ad амыга тышы 





























ЖУ ма his earnings, aa cimpenntion money for tu injury dena to 





nf words exyremve ot tbe enedinal potats 0 
оа оаа тые these tees hero am 
Hut can got no, aauwer exoept thls wa; " tbat w 
Soma up Cuero улаа уе man go down that w 
forth, kontis east, aad wost sever timen, and orp 
"lors and tay," Wiite man Тай o nor whieh way you tal hl 
argo ort! ut the annver utara, Baol, only mè go, tais way 
Trot backflow tall him north." "ABT. (pointing west)" whloh way Jou 
tran to gp wet з, Шы sun gov ee. Mad. 
ув aun down. 






Discossox, $ 

Dr. Cnamxoce, after referring to tho calculating powers of some of 
the natives, said he had examined the dialects in question, amd. 
there appeared to be а considerable resemblance between them. He 
‘ote at interchange of Uo radials band p, band m, p and m, and 
тай 
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Move of Pexranixe the Dean among the NATIVES of the Uren 
Many River, QUEENSLAND. Хо, П. By A. MCDONALD. 
(Communicated by W. Boyn Dawsiss, Esq., F.R.S.) 


Tue following extract from a letter of Mr. McDonald completes 
the account of the very singular funeral customs of the aborigines 
of the Upper Mary River: 


“Upper Mary River, Queensland, July 31, 
“I will begin with the skin, as I have seen at least three of 
them ; and I will tell you how Í saw the fist, I had a mob of. 
Macks camping close to my house, about four years ago, and 
some of them stole—well, that is à harsh word—took some of 
my sweet potatoes out of some ground which I had dug and 
planted ; so I thought the sweet potatoes were mine, and Î toll 
them so, Of course, none of them hat taken any; they all 
denied it, I got vexed at this, and determined, if possible, to find 
out the culprit, By this time they were on the march, and I 
followed Меш апі overtook some of them in the serub : amongst 
others, an old woman, with a very bulky swag. I called а halt, 
and ordered the old lady to unpack, all began very 
earnestly to remonstrate with me, assuring me that she had not 
got them; that they were ou ahead, and if I would let her go 
they would bring them back. However, I fancied all this palaver 
‘was to got rid of me; 40 T insisted, They then told me that the 
old woman's son was in the bundle. Í did not believe them, 
and told them so. When they saw they could not get rid of 
mo, she very reluctantly untied the bundle, and T was certainly 
surprised when she showed me the skin—not all of it, but as 
much аз satisfied me. I saw the head with the hair on, and. 
the hands sticking straight up, one at each side of the head, the 
fingers distended. 1 felt sorry for the poor old woman, who 
handled it as tenderly as if it had been a baby. Since thon I 
have frequently seen the large bundles ; and once T had an old 
orking for me soveral weeks, ` She had her boy’s skin 
all the time, and was very careful to keep it warn, thinking, 
poor old woman, that her boy could still feel. T got on the weather 
side of her one wet afternoon when we could not work. I sat 
down with her in her gunyah, and geutly and gradually got the 
history of her boy. Не had been about eighteen, and had been 
Killed. She cried so bitterly, and seemed зо sorrowful, and not 
at all vexed when, at length, T asked her to let me look at the 
Skin. She first looked all round, to make sure that no other 
blacks or whites were close at hand, and then commenced to 
untie the rags it was wrapped up in, and as she did so she com- 
menced a wail such as is almost impossible to deseribe—so 
intense, so Heart piercing, that even J white fellow ss I am, 
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forgot I was white, seemed to get completely fascinated, and 
joined the poor mother in mourning the untimely end of her 
boy. It was a scene never to be forgotten—the tall, gaunt old 
woman, the miserable wet day, the bark gunyah, the skin, the. 
rags, and above all the mournful wail when the skin was un- 
covered, She seemed to get worse; took it on her knee, rocked 
it, held it to her breast, then held it at arm's length, until I began 
to think she would lose her reason in her great sorrow, and was 
glad when she suddenly recollected that it was cold and wet, and. 
Wrapped up the skin again, covering it with all the clothes and 
"blankets she had, and sitting naked herself, ‘The skins then are 
carried about, and mourned over many moons. Often at night 
T have heard the wail from the camp; it is heard miles away, 
for all hands join, and a kind of dirge is sung, the time being 
well kept. A piercing cry starting each time, all then join it 
gradually dies away, and then again the shriek, and so on. I 
Белет De. Lang says they are used to ouro certain disease. 1 
do not think so. Alter being carried about for a year or more, 
thoy ary either buried, or hung up in a hollow tree in the country 
to which they belong; 

AT have oben trial to got a'wkin, but never could уві hated 
offered a pound for one: but T might as well offer ten pounds, 
However, Û still keep trying; but it is a very diffienlt and delicate 
point to touch upon, My old man, *Ban poor Undah hus 
promised me his when he dies; but thon, as he will not have 
the disposing of it, the chance is not good, When the sl 
dried, it is stretched on spears, which hive then a. peculiar virtue. 
imparted to them—that is, when thrown in battles, they cannot. 
fail to hit their mark. 

“The bones’ when scraped, are distributed amongst the ro- 
Tatives and friends of the deceased ; hence the difficulty of getting 
an entire skeleton of a fullgrown biack fellow: and again, the 
most of them are broken to get out the marrow, Ко. believe 
they are ngain collected, after being carried about for somo timeo, 
and hung up in a tree; but I have walked about the country 

good denl, and not yet seen one, so T cannot be certain upon 
this point. 

^ Ire destination of the soul” Now, this is a point that T 
am at present trying to work up, and would therefore prefer not 
to give surmises of my own, or statements of others, which are, 
I think, not borne out’ by facts. I think it is of the utmost im- 
portance in questions of this nature to be very careful. So, then, 
at present I am unable to answer this question further than 
stating definitely that they do believe im a future state. This 
will be feven now is) a very difficult subject, because most of 
the blacks have got hold of sume orthodox opitions about fature 
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rewards and punishments; and it is very amusing to hear their 
ideas. For instance: * Billy" tells me very gravely, ‘Supposing 
black fellow, Bloody Rogue, then um bony, divil divil put him 
into big fellow pot, and make mn soup. An supposing that 
budgerry fellow, then that go along tae, and altogether mess- 
mate along a white fellow” Then follow a number of questions 
пз to the work when there, what kind of food, and generally 
half questioning, * Ball grog, I believe? Eh, you think it? 
Plenty tobacco f and so on in these childish questions. And 
during a long conversation, perhaps a little real light may or 
may not be thrown upon their own purely native ideas of the 
future state. But I will let you know as soon as I can confi- 
dently give the particulars, Ånd now we get to the last ques- 
tion—viz, abont the *flesh You do not appear satisfied about 
the manner of disposal of the flesh, probably thinking it was 
very wasteful of them to bury good food; but then you forget 
dat this vasa particular case, where, ns one of them remarked 
1o me, * Aab-Donal Cal, you go close up that fellow, Ca-bon. 
stink; so perhaps the cause of death, or the not very sweet 
smell after death, may have deterred them from in this case par- 
taking freely of what is beyond doubt with them a great luxury. 
Even in this case, I believe I have sufficient. substantial, and also. 
corroborative, evidence to warrant me (reluctantly I must con- 
fess) in. stating that they did eat a part of the flesh. You may 
remember I left at a time when I certainly should not have done 
s0. The head, legs, and arms had been removed from the trunk ; 
it had been opened; and the so-called “stone” had been handed 
round for inspection’: those not cutting up were mostly all busy 
scraping, or cutting the flesh from the bones, excepting those on. 
the look-out, Several pieces of flesh which had cut from 
the bone were roasting on the fire, while, as I think I stated, 
опе old gin was greasing herself with a piece of fat. The two holes 
were dug, and a quantity of wood ready to pile on the top of 
the holes, after they were filled in with earth, over the flesh. 
Now, you ask, did they not dig up the flesh again and eat it? 
T think not, and I will tell you why I think so. Certainly there 
were plenty of them. to have eaten the Iot, good and bad; but 
they were not hungry I know, and they were very careful to 
kesp all dogs away during the whole of the ceremony, evidently 
thing that it was not at all proper for a dog to get even near tlie 
body. Now, they could not, under any circumstances, eat the 
entrails, &c.; and as there are always native (that is, wild) dogs, 
the ‘Australian dingos, prowling about, what is not eaten, or 
carried away, must be buried, or otherwise well protected from 
these dogs. Now, the systematic way that the gins went about 
Scraping out the holes with their yam sticks, lends me to con- 
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elude that it is a regular part of the ceremony. I have visited 
the place twice since, and am quite satisfied the holes have not 
‘been reopened ; but there has been a good fite on each. 

“I am, as T snid, obliged to confess that the natives eat the 
flesh of some of their departed friends, and evidently think by 
50 doing they are both benefiting themselves and conferring an 
honour upon the dead. Tt is not done altogether from a craving 
after human flesh, although I believe that some years azo it was 
not so, and that then the old men were remarkably fond of a 
piece of a young gin, nicely roasted. Now, however, inter- 
course with the whites has caused them to drop this to a 
great extent, and now the gins are often buried whole, and the 
children are also; but the men are still eaten, especially chiefs. 
And T have heard of cases recently where tough, skinny, old 
fellows have been faithfully eaten, although they could not have 
been very juicy. The reason, I am told, is that by partaking of 
the Hesh of a person, they inherit the virtues of that person.” 


The meeting then adjourned. 








Max 2078, 1872. 
Di Б, 5. Cnasxock, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Тив minutes of the last ordinary meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 


УУ. Н. Payne, Esq, of 42, Limes Grove, Lewisham, was 
elected a Member, 


‘The following presents were announced, and the thanks of 
the meeting voted to the respective donors :— 


Fon rae Linnany, 


From the Soctery.—Journal of the Asiatic Society of Be 

Nord, 1871; rosaing но, Толоон Арк t 
1871 and No. 1, Jan., 1872, 

From the Action —The Stone Age in New Jersey, 1872, By Dr, C, 
C. Abbott. 

From the Epiro.—The Food Journal for May 1873. 

From the Eorros.—Naturo, to date. 

From the Avrnon.—Syed Ahmed Bahadoor, C.S., on Dr. Hunter's 
“Our Indian Mussulmans: Are they bound in Conscience to 
rebel against the Queen” By “A Mohammedan.” 

From the Ebrron.— American Eclectic Medical Reviow, vol, 





No. 
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From the Eprton.—Man in the Past, Present, and Future. By Le 
Büchner. 

rom the Eniron- 
1872. 





Е The Journal of Psychological Medicine, April 





Mr. Jos 





п Вохомт exhibited а new instrument for measuring. 





On the ino a © measare off fom the floor # 3°, from which point a draw tiie 
Be talo sam from tha point a, which fa 4 3 fror to perpendicular 
Клан аста to the oor Бой ил. Чок йрт Че анон] x at 
A Grove tle toos, and the perpendicular 1x at 8 G- from the perpen: 
Жолау а. Staal. produce the diagonal x c to tha line 3 x, asd the 
HERE tse to the perpendicular 1 x: Now it will bo abundantly evi 
ЖКын two sello trips of the instrument—viz., that for the hea 

ib Rubi YU and tbat br the arms measuring 2 11, with their pro- 
mesePdicitora stretching along the diagonal from tho horizontal s ko 
T oriental o and long ine diagonal from the perpendicular 
be oterrendicalt x 1- be Bend agitat tho wall at their proper ang 
10 the PoP hare the means of measuring all persons from 4 d. ta 6 
ТЕДЕН; and, es adult persons lan than 4 3. come under th 
ot deers, and all persons exoocding 
lon, aud are, therefore, eulicienlly 
Pont, yon would lave i 
fro 
Tho bad been previously 
E the measurements were Kept 





з of the human body, and communicated the fol- 

[Abstract] 

With respect to the division into fet, inches, and eighths, or 
sixteenths of an inch, experience enables me to recommend the 
use of Waterlow’s inch and eighth div 
means every instrument would be furnished 
identical scale. Strips of this paper, of one ine 
re cut at the proper angles, and pasted 

v which i 
while on the upper side of the groove is pasted ordi 


the proport 
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ridge paper, afterwards to be divided into feet and quarters of a 
foot. 

Tt may be useful to say a few words respecting the Record, as 
‘by an inconvenient division of its pages, much important in- 
formation would be lost. 

The first column must be for the date of the entry, another 
for the name and place of residence, the third column for the 

Then should follow two columns, over which should be 
written the word “height,” In the first the number of inches, 
in the second the number of sixteenths of an inch together, 
making up the height of the person measured. Thus a man six 
feet one inch and a half, would be written off 73g, i6, 
seventy-three inches and eight-sixteenths, or, if preferred, the 
column might be divided in three—for feet, inches, and eighths. 
‘Then should follow a little space and another couple of columns, 
over which should be written “width,” in which the extent of 
the arms should be recorded in the same way. Then should 
follow a narrow column, in which should be written in printing 
letters 1. for long-armed, s for short-armed, and x against those 
the measure of whose arms are equal to their height. Lastly a 
‘wide column for remarks. 

For police-offices there must. be an extra column for sex, and 
one for trade or occupation ; one for colour of the eyes, another 
for difference (if any) in the length of the arms, notifying which 
arm; and another for length of neck, ie, the measure of the 
space from the erown of the head to the pit of the neck, or the 
top of the clavicle; and a fifth cohunn for length of hand. 
"These two last measures could be easily taken by a small addi- 
tion to fit ou to the same instrument. 

In conclusion, I venture to remark that, if every military 
establishment and every police-station in the United Kingdom 
ere supplied with such an instrument, with a properly-divided 
ledger in which to record the particulars mentioned; not only 
would the identification of every adult person previously mea- 
sured be secured, but a mass of information respecting the laws 
of growth, and the influence of trade or profession on those. 
Jaws clearly defined, 

Notes—1. By a careful scrutiny of the naked body, is to be 
understood the usual practice followed in prisons and reforma- 
tories at the present time. In order to secure the identification 
of a prisoner in any one of these establishments, it is first of all 
méceeeiry to put. tha person into a war Лео уло Su 
artificial stains or marks, ‘The person is then stripped to the 
‘waist, and two skilled scrutineers, one with a tape measure, the. 
other with a book kept for the purpose, carefully notify every 
natural and permanent mark, mole, and cicatrice on the body and. 
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arms, measuring its distance as to latitude and longitude from. 
adjacent, well-defined points. This done, the lower extremities 
are subjected to a like scrutiny, and the whole operation cannot. 
De adequately performed in less than two hours. When the 
person has to be identified the sume operation must be per- 
formed, occupying scarcely less time than did the first ; whereas 
five or ten minutes will be sufficient to perform both operations 
with the proposed instrument, and without the necessity of 
removing the clothes. 

2. Count Joseph Borowlaski, a native of Poland, was pre- 
cisely the height given by the scale to the smaller figure in 
diagram No. 1. He lived for many years in the city of Durham, 
much respected for his probity and urbanity, and died there in. 
September, 1837, aged eighty-nine years, and wus buried in 
Durham Cathedral, 

3, Charles Byrne, afterwards called O'Brien, died June, 1783, 
aged 22 years, He was a native of. Ireland, and was exhibited 
in London as the Irish giant. His skeleton is in the College of 
Surgeons, Linco Inn Fila. Te menos eight fet in 

ight, 

Tt is stated in an account that was published of is Hifi, tint 
he was unfortunately given to indulgence in alcoholic beverages, 
This statement in indirectly confirmed by his premature death, 
and more directly by the condition of his skeleton, from the 
quantity of oily matter deposited in the cellular structure of the 
extremities of the cylindrical bones. 

Jn 84 persons, male and fernale, measured by the instrument, 
there were 54 long-armed, 24 short-armed, and 0 whose length of 
farms was equal to their height; total, 84. Therefore, out of 
eighty-four people, nine-fourteonths were long-armed, four-four- 
teenths short-armed, and one-fourteenth oqual-armed ; which 
are in the ratio of the squares of three, two, and one, Tho 
greatest excess in length of arms over height, five inches; the 
‘greatest excess in height over length of arms, four inches, 

In the eighty-four persous there were not two whose measure 

ht and extent of arms were alike, 

liath, of Gath, whose height was six cubits and a span” 
(Sam. xvii, 4). . If measured by the ancient Egyptian cubit, the 
six cubits and a span would be as near as possible nine feet 
nine inches, that is to say, one foot inches taller than 
O'Brien ; the Egyptian ordinary oubit being as near as may be 
half an English yard. (Se "Texts from the Holy Bible, ex- 
ра by the help of the Ancient Monuments.” "By Samuel 

harpe, Esq. Russell Smith, Soho Square, 1870.) 

DISCUSSION. 
Mr, Lewis thought Mr, Bonomi's instrument, if altered in constrac- 
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tion (as he thought it might easily be) and made to fold up in a port- 
able manner, would be very useful to scientifio explorers in foreign 
countries, who would by its means be able to collect a large quantity 
of important statistics with very little difficulty. 


‘The following paper was read by the author. 


Monat Innesoxsmusmy RESULTING ¥ROM IxsaxirY. By 
Gronor Hanns, KS.A, V.P. 

T aw desirous of submitting to the consideration of the members 
of the Anthropological Institute—a society devoted to the study 
fof mau, not only as regards his material nnd physical, but also 
‘as regards his mental and moral nature, and as such, by its e: 

rience and authority, calculated essentially to aid in the satis- 
factory solution of some very important, practical, and. social 
questions connected with this subject—the following observa- 
tions and facts, the aim of which is to establish, on the one 
hand, a. correct theory respecting the nature and essence of the 
disease termed insanity; and, on the other hand, to arrive at 
some certain and satisfactory conclusion beyond what has 
hitherto boen attained, as to the precise extent tu which, during 
each manifestation and phase of the disease, moral responsibility 
ceases, so far as wholly to exempt the doer of any particular act. 
"while under the Influence of the disease from legal punishment 
оп account of that act. The subject of insanity is at once one 
of the most painful, one of the most perplexing, and at the same 
ime ome of the most interesting topics connected with the 
science of man. In addition to this, I believe that the study 
of the phenomena of mental disease affords a. very useful aid. 
to that of anthropology, and is ealeleted to throw much valu- 
able light оп the subject; as anthropology also in its turn is 
calculated to render essential service in the investigation of 
mental disease, and in arriving nt sound conclusions with 
regard to it, The most. opposite opinions, however, have been. 
formed respecting insanity, and that by men well ealoulated to 
arrive at a correct principle here. Whether the mind itself 
is or сап be subject to disease, or whether it is only liable 
to Te affected by the ailments to which the body is subject in 
an infinite variety of ways, seems yet to be a matter upon which 
those who have investigated this topic are not all entirely agreed; 
although it appears most reasonable to conclude that what are 
vulgarly, and for the sake of distinguishing them from 
common bodily ailments of the system, termed diseases of the 
mind, do in reality consist of some disorder of the brain, or other 
parts of the system through which the mind acts, 

Disease of any part of the material frame, its substance, its 
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organisation, or its fluids, such as the blood, the animal spirits, 
or the nervous fluid, will produce insanity, if such disease îs com- 
municated to or affects the brain as regards its operation as the 
organ of the mind; while, on the other hand, disease of, or injury 
to, even the brain itself, will not produce insanity, unless it 
affects or interferes with the operation of the brain as the organ 
of the mind. 

Insanity developes itself in various modes, and assumes par- 
ticular aspects, corresponding witli the mature ofthe disease that 
‘occasion it affecting the material frame, Sometimes it con- 
sists in mental delusion. At other times its main characteristic 
is the overpowering infiuence which certain of the animal pro- 
pensities or endowments have obtained over the actions of the 
mind. The intense and unrestrained activity of appetite or 
passion is another manifestation of its existence. Indeed, the 
emotions and passions themselves, when rudely excited by 
natural causes, will produce results akin to, if not identical with, 
insanity. The ancients termed anger a short madness; and ac- 
cording to Hobbes, madness is nothing else bnt so much appear- 
ing passion* Moreover, many of the phases of insanity appear 
in inebriety (which is clearly occasioned by material causes), 
alike in wild frenzy, disorder of the mind, and mental imbecility. 

Insanity is, however, of two main or principal kinds, which 
are distinguished according to the canses of its origination and 
the mode of its development. The first kind of insanity is that 
which is known by the name of idiocy, or imbecility, which con- 
‘sists in a weakness or deficiency, rather than a perversion as 
nk the operation of the mental material organs. In the 
other kind of insanity, which is known by the name of madness, 
the action of the mind is altogether misdirected and perverted, 
through the disease of the material frame in the way stated, and. 
the consequent disarrangement of the material mental organs. 

‘The essential distinction, indeed, between madness and idiocy 

to be this, In the former case, the machine is out of. 

onder, and will only work irregularly. In the latter case, it will 
not work at all. Insanity of the kind ordinarily known as mad- 
ness manifests itself in three separate modes, corresponding with 
he three principal faculties of the mind: 1. Disorder of the 
understanding, as where the mind labours under some delusion, 
from erroneous ideas or impressions being conveyed to it, ocea- 
sioned by some disorder of the senses, of the brain, or of the 
connected with it. 2. Disease of the reason, when con- 
clusions altogether false and erroneous are formed, although the 
date for such conclusions are correct, but the mind is unable to 
apply them rightly. 3. Disease of the imagination, which arises 

# ““Loriathan", part , ch. 8, 
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"When erroneous combinations of ideas themselves correct are 
formed by the mind; and thus the imagination runs wild, 
whereby the mind is distracted and overpowered, and the person 
so suffering is led astray by various wild fancies, and loses all 
control over his conduct. 

Insanity must, however, be clearly distinguished from the 
effect of a powerful imagination, which by its energy materially 
influences, though it is unable to control, the other faculties of 
the mind, and is occasionally by this means the cause of error 
in our mental operations; but which is very different, indeed, 
from wild and incoherent actions proceeding from insanity. 
Cases, too, of great eccentricity of conduct may be found, but 
where no trace of insanity is discoverable. The individual in 
question, though in some minor matters acting differently to the. 
generality, still regulates his actions by reason; the data on 
Which he proceeds are correct, and he is not led astray by wild. 
and erroneous fancies. 

We next have to inquire as to the strict proofs of the existence 
of insanity of different kinds ; and here the leading authorities 
on the subject appear to differ as essentially as they do on most 
other points relating to this topic. Witness the contradictory 
evidence given by medical men on every trial where the plea of 
insanity is set up, and also on commissions of lunacy. Under the 
head of madness Plato classes, “that which arises from an i 
pired deviation, from. established. customs”, which woull in- 
clude the case of every man of extreme liberal opinions. During 
the proceedings on a commission of lunacy which was taken out 
against a wealthy retired tradesman, one proof as to his insanity 
offered was ‘that he wished to become a member of Parliament. T 
recollect one case of a gentleman who was subject to occasional 
attacks of insanity, where his friends declared that they always 
had warning of the approach of the attack from the conscientious 
manner in which he talked abont the discharge of the duties of 
his office, which, when in the full enjoyment of his faculties, he 
was thought to have neglected. Of course, in this ease it was 
the extreme nervous susceptibility which manifested itself on the 
approach of a paroxysm. 

With regan to the evidence afforded by premonitory symptoms, 
the obtaining of this appears to me mainly to depend, not on 
the conduct of the person alllicted, but on’ the aouteness, and 
observation, and discretion of those about him. In some instances, 
these symptoms have been very obvious and very frequent, but 
have passed unnoticed. In other eases, the first appearance of 
the disorder, however slight, has attracted notice, 

As to how far the commission of suicide may be regarded as 

* Phedrus, p.107. 
vor, n. o 
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a proof of the existence of insanity in the party committing it, 
this must of course depend on the circumstances of each par- 
tioular act, When it has been shown that from the pecu- 
liarities of Lis case, as from acute bodily suffering, or the 
certainty of approaching ruin and disgrace, life had Become a 
"burden, it cannot be assumed that suicide is any proof of in- 
sanity., "Thus, in the recent ense. of Mr, Watson: suicido appears 
to have been attempted in onler to excuse the disgrace of being 
punished ns a murderer. Where suicide is proved to have been 
Committed without any adequate motive, and more especially 
Where symptoms of insanity had been observed in the person 
who afterwands destroyed himself, it may be regarded as a satis- 
Tactory proof of unsoundness of mind. Coroners’ juries are 
nevertheless, it is well known, generally disposed to take a 
charitable view of suicide wherever an opportunity or an 
excuse is afforded for doing so, out of a humane regard for the 
feelings of the relatives of the deceased, and return a verdict to 
the effect that the deceased fell by his own hand while in a 
state of unsound mind, instead of a verdict of felo de же. 

‘Phe sudden outburst of ungovernable fury, especially after a 
fit of melancholy depression, as in Mr. Watson's case, is a com- 
muon feature in, and a strong proof of, insanity, But then, as 
did not happen in Mr, Watson's case, the fury has been un 
"voked, without motive, and without deliberation, As also hap- 
pened in Mr, Watson's caso, this fury has also been vented on 
Those who were most nearly connected with the lunatic, A 
wife and children, towards whom, when mot suffering from 
mental disease, the insane persons appear to have been 
warmly attached, havo frequently fillon tho fra victims to his 
unprovoked and st prs 

Ма, 





ice against unknown persons, and a general desire to take 
away life, without any motive for doing во, аз in Miss Edmunds" 
tease, might almost be regarded in itself as a proof of disordered 
mind, if not of actual insanity. The whole nature of woman 
‘seemed in this instanceto be reversed, And there was the 
corroborative evidence of insanity in her case that several of her 
relations hud been afflicted by the same disease. 
‘According to the opinion of the celebrated John Hunter, as 

iven upon Donellan’s trial, there is no such thing as hereditary 
Sisease, but there is an hereditary disposition to it. In the case 
of insanity, for instance, it would appear that although the 
disease itself is not inherited directly from the parent, yet the 
frame itself, whether from texture, temperament, formation, or 
organisation, peculiarly liable to this disease, is so inherited, 
During the trial of Mr. Watson, the law, as laid down hy the 
judges, was very clearly expounded by Mr. Baron Martin, who 
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toli the jury that the only question which they had to deler- 
mine was, “ Did the prisoner at the time he committed this uct 
know what he was doing? If not, of course he was not erimi- 
nally responsible, Did he also know that he was doing 
wrong ?" 

Te nay, perhaps, be thought by some persons who have paid 

decp attention to the subject, that the principle here expressed 
by the learned judge who tried the case, and which was laid 
down by the judges, after deliberation, in the House of Lords, is 
hardly sufioiently comprehensive to meet all the cases of insan- 
ity which have to be dealt with, more especially acts committed 
from ungovernable, morbid impulse, or which are the result of 
delusion. I venture, therefore, to submit to your consideration. 
that exemption from moral responsibility, and consequently 
from criminal punishment, should exist in each of the following 
cases; 
1. Where the person committing the act is suffering from 
Joss of reason, evidence of which is afforded by the nature of his 
facts, both in regard. to the particular offence with which he is 
charged, and also his conduct, so that he must be pre- 
‘sumed not to know right from wrong, or that he was committing 
an act which was unlawful Exemption in this сазо із clearly 
comprehended in the rule down by the judges, 

2, Where a person is labouring under delusion with regard to 
particular topics to such an extent that his conduct on many 
matters is not only influenced but determined by this belief, 
although he still continues to reason correctly, it appears that 
hho should be considered exempt from moral responsibility, and 
also from criminal jurisdiction, In this caso, although his 
reason may be unimpaired, the ideas on which he forms his 
reasoning data are false; of, his imagination being, disordered, 
and acquiring undue influence, leads him astray. For instance, 
the law allows of killing a man in self-defene, when your life i 
attempted, Suppose a person labouring under the delusion that 
£ mman is attempting to kill him, hills the nnn, ae believes 
in self-defence. Ta he exempt from moral responsibility in suck 
а case, or ought he to be executed as a murderer? I was once 
witness to an attempted murder by a matic of a man who he 
believed was intending to kill him, and yet that lunatic talked and- 
reasoned very soundly on all topics, not excepting those connected 
with his delusion, Would such a caso as this come within the 
principle laid down by the judges? On the one hand, the exist 
ence of a delusion might be urged to be an indirect proof of the 
absence of reason; but which, on the other hand, might be 
directly answered by shewing tho exercise of reason in regant 
even to the very delusion itsel 
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3, Where a person is under the influence of a morbid im- 
pulse, by which, for the time, he is irresistibly carried away, 
Owing to the weakness of his mind through disease, and in con- 

juence of which he loses the due control over his actions, 
Although he may be quite conscious that he is acting wrongfully, 
Ме should also be deemed to be exempt from moral responsi- 
bility, and should be free from punishment as a criminal. 

4. Where, from mental disease, more especially that connected 
with, or arising from, the disorder of the nervous system, a 
‘person is afflicted with violent and uncontrollable irritability, 
Which induces to acts of frenzy, although he may be at the time 
actually conscious that he is doing wrong, he cannot be deemed 
to be morally responsible for his acts, and ought not to be pun- 
ished for them as a criminal. 





Drscvasion. 

"Mr. Lewis, referring. to the conclusions drawn in Mr, Harris's able 
paper, said that it was his impression that the interests of society 
Would be best served by the extinction of both dangerous lunatics and. 
habitual criminals, not in a eruo) manner or in revenge, but for tho 

tection of society, just us one would destroy dangerous wild beasts. 
Khe lives of these unhappy ings were n eure bot io themselvosend 
everyone else; but it appeared to him that the present tendon 
орноп was to protect and preserve all the wiles and тогон 
members of the human race at the expense of those who wore worthy 
sand useful. 

Mr. Brannoox remarkod that the practical question frequently was 
not o much the. irresponsibility of tho criminal as the responsibility 
of those in whose hands bis life was placed, ‘There was a certain 
morbid shirking from this responsibility which had increased very 
meh of late years, He could not avoid referring, in evidence of this, 
to the recent instance in which, when public servants had not shrunk. 
from this responsibility, but. had preferred what they considered their. 
duty to the State to the dictates of mere humauitarianism, they had 
Deon consured und punished, With regard to the question of criminal 
Tunacy, he was of opinion that the final decision in these eases should 
rest, not with a Parliamentary oficial, such as the Home Secretary, 
or with any single person, but with some wholly independent body 
of n judicial character. 

Силихоск said it was difficult to prove when sanity merged 
insanity ; tho space between might bo small indeed. He thought 
aE ot efor, o fust after, 
tho ition of a crime, he ought not to be held responsible. Ao- 
cording io somo weiter persons ought to be held responsible 
during a lucid interval; but that when the interval is only of 
short duration it must be looked upon with suspicion, as the insane 
person may have been under the influence of cerebral irritation. Ac- 
cording to some, the proper test ible to know 
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right feom Wrong. On the otber band, medical men assert that those 
labouring under confirmed insanity, nnd who have been confined for 
years, nre proved to be quite conscious of the difference between right 
And wrong. But it might be asked, how is it possible to ascertain 
such a fact except from the insane person himself; and even during 
‘a Tucid interval such evidence would be unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Нотногак was surprised to hear the doctrine advauced— 
that criminal lunatics should be hanged instead of being confined 
for life, and chiefly on the ground of economy. In all civilised 
countries punishment is inflicted rather for the repressiou of crime 
in others than for avenging the crime on the offender. The eri~ 
minal acts of these individuals originate in discase of tho higher 
parts of the cerebral structure — the convolutions—and for this 
disease thoy are not responsible; if it bo right, therefore, to tako 
away life under such circumstances, it would be equally so to poison. 
or make away with any one who was sulfering from an incurable 
iseaso—to put him ont of his misery, mod so relieve his relatives 
and friends from the expense and trouble of maintaining him, There 
‘was another point on which ho differed from the last speaker, viz, 
bis sanction of the definition which has been given of insanity, as a. 
want of knowledge of right and wrong. No doubt there are insane 
people who have not that knowledge ; but it is quite certain that 
many bavo, and their insanity consists, not. in a want of knowledge, 
Jut of the power to restrain their morbid impulse, us is seen in many. 
forms of monomania—dipsomania, for example, where the will is too 
weak to resist the irresistible craving, One moro remark, ‘The author 
of the paper if he (Mr. Holthouse) understood him correctly, spoke of 
two kinds of madness—insanity and idiotey—but it appeared to him 
that the latter could not properly be termed insanity, as it arose 
from a defective development of the brain, and not from actual 
ease ; whorens tho latter was truly diseuso affecting a brain which, as 
rogants its development, might be normal, 


‘Tho meeting then separated, 





























Just Sup, 1872. 
Sır Jous Lonnock, Bart, MP. F.R.S., President, in the Chair, 
"Tug minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 


The following New Members were announced : C. MITCHELL 
Greast, Eq, FRGS, 29, Belsize Pork Gardens; Captain 
Fuaxcis Lukis, Grange, Guernsey ; Rt. F. Sr. ANDRE Sr. Jou, 
Esq, Park Road, Red Hill, 
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The following presents were announced, and the thanks of the 
meeting voted to the respective donors, 


For te Linnany, 


From the Ixsrrrorios.—Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, 
No. 13, April, 1873. 

From the Avriton.—Note on M. Blade's work, L'Origine des Basques, 
by W. Webster. 

From tho Cuun — Proceedings of the Berwickshire Naturalist? Club, 

sn. 

From he Socr, Proceedings of tho Royal Society, vol. xx, No. 

From the Eorron.— Nature (to dato) 

From the Avrnon—Sur la Déformation Toulousaine du Crine, by 
Dr. P. Broca. 

From the Issrirorios.—Journal of the Royal United Seryico Tnstitu- 
tion, No. 60, 1870. 

From thé Errot.—La Revue Scientifique, No. 48, 





‘The following paper was read by the author: 


On the ARTIFICIAL ENLARGEMENT of (he EaxLOmm, By J, PARK 
Hannisox, M.A, 


‘Tax ancient custom of enlarging the lobe of the ear, either for 
‘the purpose of forming a loop, as seen in the images of Buddha. 
in India and other eastern countries or, which appears to have beon 
the original object, to render it capable of receiving dises, or ear- 
plugs, of larger dimensions and greater weight than the lobe in its 
natural state would be able to carry, has not received the at- 
tention which the subject seems to demand, whether viewed 
simply as an anthropological fact, or as it may afford evidence 
of intercourse between distant countries in prehistoric times, 

Tt appeared desirable, therefore, to collect information on the 

‘int from museums and books of travel, both old and new, and 
is the results before the Institute, even though the catalogue of 
localities where traces of so singular a custom have been found 
Imay at present be incomplete. 

‘rom the circumstance that my attention was especially 
called in 1869 to the practice of enlarging the earlobe in Easter 
Tsland, where it appears to have been for ages in operation, T 

торове to give, first, some particulars from the narratives of 
Tropes: “Cook, ad othe navigators: and neve tg 
India as the country where the custom has been known to 
have longest flourished, follow it through other lands in geogra- 
phiical order. 

Easter Islail.—N hen the Dutch arrived at Easter Island in 
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the spring of 1722, whilst still two miles from the shore, a native 
Sant of in an sla Ê aE lf His cars wore excessively 
large and long, so that they hung down upon his shoulders’; 
and it is specially worth notice that on the morning after their 
arrival the people were seen prostrating themselves towards the 
Tising sun, near some gigantic statues, which had also elongated 
cars and cylindrical caps on their heads, Amongst the crowd 


there was a native “ ly white" (perhaps from contrast), in. 
whose ears were pendants as big as one's fist”. Judging from their 
behaviour and the Dutch eame to the conclusion that 


some of the islanders were priests ; their heads were shaved, and 
they had“ white balls in their cars, and wore hats mader of 
black and white feathers.”* 

Fifty years Inter, Captain Cook describes the ears of the 
islanders as “pierced with large holes, through which four or 
five fingers might be thrust with ease”; and he noticed that some 
natives ч turned the lobes over the upper part of the ear to keep 
them out of the way.” Tho portrait of an Easter Island woman 
with pendent earlobes, drawn from nature, and engravod in 
Cook's Voyages, is reduced in Plate x, fig. 8. 

‘The chief ear-ornament in the island was “ tho white down of 
the feathers of (sea) birds; but rings were also used inside th 
lobes formed of some elastio material rolled up like a sprin 
"This, Captain Cook thought, was for the purpose of keeping 
holes "at their utmost distension." 

Captain Beechy, writing in 1825, says: “ Both sexes still re- 
tain the hideous practice of perforating the lobes of the ears, 
though the custom is not so general with the men a formerly. 
‘The aperture, when distended, which is done by а leaf rolled up 
‘and forced through it, is about am inch and a quarter in diameter, 
The loba, deprived of ita caring hangs dangling against: tho 
n 

When the Topase visited the island in 1868, the officers found. 
that the practice of enlarging the lobe bad almost died out, per- 
haps in consequence of mote frequent intercourse with a superior 
race; oF from the fact that the chief families, who principally. 
affected it (here as elsewhere), had beon deported by the Реги- 
"Wins, and no longer led the fashion. The ears of all but the 
older natives were at this date without slits. 

^A sketch of the head of one of the curious anatomical wooden 

* Account of Roggowien'a voyages in Бокон vol i. p. TIT. 

TAE REED iners ate st tno in 1508 hth 
roy have been intended for tho above paryore, but not used, 

Fo oft gota naan wero brought fo England in ce Taian 
‘ardin the British Museum, ‘They havo site in the cariobes- fact whioh 
SiE. Bollasrt waa unaware Gf when he wrote the” Antiquarian Heecarcbon”, 
Sos his noto on p. 202 
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images which were kept in former times with religious care in 
their houses by tho nativos, is shown in Plate x, fig. Ò. This imago, 
with other relics, was obtained by Lieutenant Harrison in 1869. 
Tn addition to the peculiarity of the enlarged earlobes, there is on. 
the crown of the head what appears to be the representation of 
a sun god (also with elongated ears), either tattood on the scalp, 
or cut out like a pile pattern from the hair, Some shark's ver- 
tebre, used ns car-liscs, were brought home at the same time 
(Plate xi, fig. 5). 

Amongst other interesting particulars which may assist by 
and bye in determining the origin of the Easter Islanders, Com- 
modore Powell learnt from the French missionaries, who had 
been five or six years in the island and acquired the native lan- 
guage, that they have a distinct tradition that the fabricators. of 
the stone statues with the clongated ears arrived ages ngo in a 
bout from the west. It appears, also, that drift wood is de- 

ited on Easter Island by a current caused by westerly winds 
Which blow in that latitude for six months in the year in a direc- 
tion contrary to the Trades, 

ais ond Ceylon It has already teen mentioned that the 
images of Buddha Tave long flapping ears (seo Plate x, fig. 
He usually sits cross-legged, either with a pointed cap wit 
^ knob, or cross near the top, or else with a curled wig and 
top-knot, In the India Museum there is a standing figure of the 
saint, with the characteristic ears, perforated but without ear- 
rings In each hand he holds a circular ornament, which it is 
searcely a stretch of fancy to imagine may represent the ear- 
dises which he discarded when adopting an ascetic life ; they are 
like the ear ornaments elsewhere in use in India, 

In Ceylon, three hundred. years ago, the people were said by 
early travellers to make “wide lobes in their ears”, which “were 
stretched out with the weight of their jewels to the shoulders”. 
This probably referred principally to the ears of the chiefs, 

Both in Ceylon and on the opposite continent, as far north as 
Malabar on the west, and Madura to the east, the custom of en- 
arging the Jobe still exista in spite of European intercourse, 
But the practice appears to be confined to one or two tribes, 

Captain Hamilton, writing a hundred and fifty years ago,speaks 
more especially of the Naizos, or nobles, of Malabar, as affectin, 
long ears, And the natives of Cochin, according to Fitch, 
ears ns large as those of Ceylon. Tn the district of Madura, Dr. 
Shortt mentions that amongst the Marawars, who form the greater 
part of the population, the practice of piercing the ear lobes, and 
*so distending them as to touch the shoulders", is still kept up 
amongst the women. The operation is here, as in other countries 
where the custom prevails, carried ont during infancy, and the 
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‘aperture in the earlobe is very gradually enlarged. Salt and 
‘water is applied during the first day or two; and at the end of 
a month weights, each slightly heavier than the last, are attached. 
to the lobe until it is brought to the requisite length. 

Though ear ornaments of considerable size are common in other 
parts of India, I have not been able to learn that the lobe of the. 
ear is now distorted in the manner above described, in any other 
districts except Madura, Malabar, and Ceylon. 

Many of the Indian idols, however, have elongated ears; in 
some cases profusely decorated with jewels, In the India 
Museum there is a group of three, the centre figure of which is 
shown in Plate ii, fig. 4 Tt has discs in the ears, and also a cir- 
cular ornament in front of the cap. On the right of the mH 
there із a similar figure, only smaller; and on its left a fa 
Divinity, with large hoop ear-rings with drops attached. 

One of the earliest. fragments of sculpture in India has a disc: 
of considerable size in the lobe of the right ear, whilst the left ix 
decorated with pearls or jowels (see Plate x, fig. 2). It is part of 
a frieze of an ancient templo at Bhitari, near Benares, and repre- 
sents the Indian Bacchus, or the sun, in alfo relievo. The temple 
itself has been for many centuries in ruins, and until lately buried. 
beneath a mound of rubbish. Several female figures sit on either 

id, and are said to symbolise the planets. The whole com- 
tion is singularly enough styled " Novgraba,” or the Nine 
'lanets, 

Tt is thought by Indian antiquaries that the Temple of Bhitari 
was both of Buddhist and Нї construction, being alternately 
held ду Байни» and Hindu kings during the Gupta period (A.D. 
100-300), who both embellished it. 

Without stopping to inquire what may be intended by the 
peculiar treatment of the ears of the sun in the above sculp- 
ture, it will be sufficient to point out that the artificial enlarge- 
ment of the lobe appears originally to have been adoy 
in India for the purpose of receiving a solar disc; and that the 
Ceylon Buddha, when he renounced idolatry, removed the 
emblem from his ear-lobes, which necessarily hung down in con- 
sequence in the manner shown in his images, Tt is quite con- 
ceivable that his followers also would, for a time at least, have 
affected the same peculiarity. 

Assam, Aracan, Birmah, and Laos—Ovington, early in the 
last century, noticed holes in the ears of the natives of Assam 
* wide enough to put a thumb in”, This dimension accords with 
an uncommon form of ear-stud from Assam in the Christy 

a full and interesting account of the operation by Dr. Shortt 
аад O the Ашерден Soie Sol SO in he 

Asiate Journal of Bengal, vol. zaxi, P. Bh. 
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Museum (sce Plate xi, fig. 6). Tt is formed of grass or rushes, 
plaited, the plug being of a suited to a hole of the size 
noticed by Ov Tt is ornamented with a semiciroular 
nimbus of coloured bristles, red, white, and black, the effect of 
which is suggestive of the rays of an Eastern sunset. 

‘The same traveller found that the inhabitants of Amcan 
“caused their ears to hang as low as their shoulders,” ‘There isa 
Incquered enr-dise in the Museum of the Institute which probably 
‘comes from this neighbourhood (Plate xi, fig.1). Mr. St. Andrew 
Sk John noticed. Dt the women of the bill country north of 
Aracan still introduce large plugs into the lobes of their ears, 
‘The chiefs wear quoit-like ornaments suspended from them. 

Ear-tubes of amber of a considerable size are used im the 
country north of Birmah ; some of them are hollow and others 
solid. ` Thero are several specimens in the India Museum (see 
Plato xi, fig. 4). 

An idol from Birmah in the Christy Museum, which has a 
pyramidal crown ornamented with six tiers of rays, is apparently 
the representation of a solar deity. It has large plugs in the 
lobes of the ears (Plato x, ig. 3). Tn tho India Museum there 
is a large ear-atud of ebony nearly two inches in diameter, It 
is from Pogu (Plate xi, fig. 7). 

Captain Hamilton mentions that in Laos “the king's ears, by 
being fist borod in his infanoy in tho tloshy part, wero so dis- 
tended by repeated borings that thoy reached down to his 
shoulders" This, he adds, was “characteristic of his preemi- 
тепсе above his subjects”, who likewise bored their ears, but 
“did not stretch them to such a dimension”, He wrote about 
a hundred and fifty years ago. ‘The ears of the people of Siam 


‘and Ava are also described by early travellers as lengthened by 
art”, 








The Asiatic Islands—Threo wooden images from the Tale of 
Nias, near Sumatra, in the Ethnological Room at the Bı 
Museum, are remarkable in having the right ear elongated, whil 
the left remains in its natural state. One of these, about three 
fect high, is carved out of wood which has either been stained 
a jet blask; or hes become so fom age. 1 sis om i 
haunches, The head-dress looks like an attempt to imitate the 
ptian crown; and it has a small pointed beard beneath the 
‘The two smaller figures in the same case strike one as. 
copies of older work. Unlike the Bhitari sculpture, a heart- 
Shaped. ornament. or locket is in each case suspended from the 
elongated earlobe, and not inserted in it, Both figures have a 
short stump or tuft on the chin. These images appear to ше 
to represent the sun (Plate х, tig. 4). A wooden sword-sheath, 








intended. for discs or plugs. Thus amd other interesting 
from the same island are in the Christy Museum. 
Inthe Christy Museum there is also a wooden figure from the 
Island of Nicobar, near Malacca. It is above the height of a 
man, but not ill-proportioned. ‘The lobes of the ears are con- 
siderably and there are circular holes in them, which 
appear to be intended for dises or ear-plugs. There isa notch 
in the chin which seems to indicate that there was once a beard 
(eee Plate x, fig. б). 

A metal dise, backed with wood, intended for insertion in the 
lobe of the ear, in the same Museum (Plato xi, fig. 2), is from 
the Isle of Borneo. lt is about an inch and a half in diameter 
Mr. M Dougall, in his letters from Sarawak, relates that thero 
‘a tribe in the interior who * dress like the Dyaes, but 
a number of small rings (which the latter wear) in 
the lobe is itself into a ring, so as in 
reach to the shoulder. To this the women 
ornamenta". It was in this region that Pigafe 
with Magellan in 1619; heard from am old pilot 
an island where there was a race of diminutive stature wit 
long as their bodies, so that they lay on one car and 
other for a covering. They were said to be Troglodytes. A simil 
story is told by Strabo on the authority of Megasthenes 
"the Isles of the Scythians" mentioned by Pl 

there were natives with ears of the same dimensions, 
and said to have been applied to the same use, are the islands 
alluded to by Strabo, and could be placed in the Indian Archi- 
petego, it would affani additional evidenoo that that region was 

own, at least by report, to the ancients. 

_ South Pacific—A native of Admiralty Island is represented 
in Dumont D’Urville’s work with long loops to his ears; and 
in the Soloman Islands, early found not only greatly 
enlarged earlobes, but enormous dises in use for distendi 
them. There is one of hardwood, inlaid with pearl shell, quite 
three inches in diameter, in the Christy Museum (see Plate xi, 
fig. 3); and I have seen others from the Island of Christovel of 
a similar description im Sir Henry Denham's collection. An 
image from the Soloman Islands in the Christy Museum has dis- 
tended earlobes (Plate x, fig. 6). 
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Elongated cars are also found amongst the Vatese—the in- 
habitants of one of the New Hebrides. ‘The lobes are described 
in Murray's “Polynesia” as filled with circular pieces of 
stone, and lange ornaments of white shell hanging from them, so 
as often to extend the orifice to a great size* Long loops are 
shown in the ears of a native of New Caledonia in Dumont 
d'Urvilles work (Plate x, fig. 7). 

In the Pelew Islands it is, or was until recently, the custom 
for the men to have one ear perforated, whilst the women's ears 
were both pierced. The ear-ornaments are described as beads, 
tortoise-shell, and leaves, 

Enlarged earlobes are found in the Navigators, Fiji, and 
Friendly Islands. Speaking of Samoa, the late Mr. Prichard says, 
“it is noteworthy that whilst both the dark and fair-skinned is- 
Janders enlarge the lobes, the holes are always larger amongst 
the former" In Penrhyn Island, however, where the inhabit- 
ants aro exceptionally fair, the custom of enlarging the earlobe 
also provails—more especially amongst the chief 

In Mangea, one of the Society group, Cook relates that the 
natives had such large slits in the lobes of their ears that they 
were sometimes used as a receptacle for various implement’ 
and weapons. Between Mangea and Easter Island lies Oparo; 
or little Rapa Isle, from which the native name of Easter Island 
— Rapa nui—is traditionally derivi from thence to Peru 
ig an unbroken expanse of ocean two thousand miles in extent, 

America. The practice of enlarging the ears of persons of high 
rank was found in existence amongst the Peruvians at the time 
of the Spanish Conquest. The fact is so well known, that Twill 
merely direct attention to a reduced sketeh of the’ terra-cotta 
head (Plate xi, fig. 1), referred to in Mr. Bollaert’s " Antiquarian 
Researches.” It represents the hend of a chief, with the lobes of 
the ears “enlarged by the insertion of wheel of gold or some 
other materia he early Spanish historians mention that 
ап elaborate religious ceremony took place in the temple of the 
Sun at Cuzco, on tlie occasion of boring the ears of the young 
Peruvian nobles, In the case of the royal princes, thé Inca 
himself pierced their earlobes with a golden pin, 

A mask in the Christy Museum, from Palenque, iti Centml 
America, shows that there also the lobe was enlarged for the 
purpose of holding solid cireular ornaments The mask is about. 
nine inches wide, and the cylinders in the ears two inches in 
diameter by two inches long (Plate xi, fig. 2). In the sume 
museum there are some plain discs of wood, some solid, and 


* роутер. 4 “Fiji ana the Fijians”, p. a28, 
3 Te skeiek a takon from a photograph. o The Меш и а waan and the 
rtamcatat the Lop of the bead drene appears to be formed of airing or siamet. 
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others with a circular aperture in the centre, about two inches 
in diameter, from the country of the Caranje and Apinaje 
Indians, in Brazil, The custom of enlarging the earlobe in this 
country appears to have been confined to a very few tribes. 

‘The ans were described by Father Sepp in the 
earlier part of last century as having “large holes bored in their 
ears, and under their under-lips, like some of the Brazilians,"* 
Tn Mexico, though discs seem, from the illuminations, to have 
been inserted in the earlobes, they do not appear to have been. 
of any considerable size, There is no certain evidence that the 
practice existed further north. 

Countries to the North-West of Idia.—Ornamental ear-discs of 
considerable dimensions were used by the Persians, Etruscans, 
and Egyptians, but they appear to have been made of thin plates 
«f maid and lo have Beet. frtonod fo tho ear with wits hook, 
as in the case of modern earrings. The earlobe was not en- 
arged, or, if any slight deformity was caused by the weight of 
the pendants, it was concealed by the ear-ornaments themselves; 
those in the frescoes styled “musical parties’, in the British 
Museum, cover the lower half of the ear. 

Amongst the Etruscans, Egyptians, Greeks, and Hebrews, the 
use of ear-ornaments was confined to women, except, as it would 
appear, when the last-named people lapsed for a time into Baal- 
worship. 

Amongst the archaic statuettes from tho Mediterranean in tlio 
British Museum, there are a few in which one may possibly de- 
tect elongated earlobes ;s, for example, the figure of the Priestess 
of the Sun from the Isle of Rhodes (Plate xi, fig. 3). On 
a careful examination, the loops showing beneath the hair do 
not appear to be part of the head-dress. There is another 
priestess in the same Museum, from the Isle of Cyprus, with 
similar loops, 

If one could feol sure that the archaic figure of the Sun from 
Thebes in Bæotia (Plate xi, fig. 5) has enlarged earlobes, and not 
suspended enr-dises, it would go far to confirm the impression 
that the loops in the figures of the priestesses were intended to 
represent elongated earlobes deprived for some reason of their 
ornaments, The statuettes are, I believe, supposed to be of 
about the date 300-000 n.c.f There is another figure from 
‘Thebes (Plate xi, fig. 6) which is also probably a priestess, Sho 
appears to have discs in the lobes of her ears, 

* Bowen, vol. ii, p; 40. 

f One of tho pinion їп Сыйга great work shows a string of beads 


jaded from the earlobe of an indian woman, but it doen not appear 
to distort the member. 
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Africa. Early travellers mention that some of the inhabit= 
ants of Zanzibar enlarged the earlobe, and it appears to be the 
custom still in that country amongst the Banians. They are 
said to have “ornaments studded with precious stones let into 
Shine! ears act. pendant, En Tet into the lobes. Those who 
cannot afford such rich baubles cut a notch in the ear, and gra- 
dually extend it, until a piece of wood resembling draughtsmen. 
can be insertel"* It is added that the Banians are a handsome 
amd superior race, and there is a tradition that their ancestors 
originally etme from the valley ofthe Tris 

fn the Christy Museum there is a stud for the ear about 
the size of the ear-dise just described. Tt comes from the 
neighbourhood of Natal (see Plate xi, fg. 8). Tt is worth notice 
that the Zulus also are said to have migrated from the North. 

Origin of the Custom.—In conclusion, I may mention that the 
Sun is represented with ears in un image of a Solar Divinity, 
which I have recently seen in the India Museum. They are 
also found in discs of the sun on the carved rocks at Veraguas. 
‘And there isa rude figure of the sun with large ears on a rock 
at Pommier in South America:t 

Jn s future communication T shall hope to return to he sib. 
ject, and give further evidence that the practice of enlarging 
he earlobes was connected with sun-wemhip. I will now 
merely add that “ear-rings”, or, at least, ear-ornaments of cer- 
tain kinds, were very early associated with heathen worshipi— 
indeed, as far back us we have any records. And discs would 
haye been the most appropriate emblems that sun-worshippers 
could have made use of. 

Dusovssios. 

Sir Arun Par said: The only countries in which I have had 
the opportunity of observing people who habitually distended. the 
lobes of their ears, are Burmah and the adjoining hill tracts. The 
Burmese, who are Buddhists, distend their ears to some extent, but 
‘auch less than tho hill tribes, who are not Buddhists, do, Among 
the lattor I have seen a woman, little above four foot high, with cir- 
cular bits of elephant's bone, from two to two and a half inches in 
diameter, thrust into the lobe of the eam. From the ancignt Indian 
sculptures it would appear that the Buddhists distended their cara; 
bnt some figures in such sculptures, and apparently those in au 
inferior position, have not that peculiarity. 

Dr. CHansocx said an extension of the ear-lobes is also fornd among 
the Chinese ; necording to Southey, among the peoples of Brasil; and, 
as Adair relates, among the North American Indians, 

1 " Crniea of the Gorgon”, p. 100. 

Plats to De paper, Mora. », 
d tto Dr Seemann paper," Mom. Anth. e^ veil p. 
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"The Pursmzsr had no doubt that the custom of extending the 
earlobes was of great antiquity. He doubted whether it had origin- 
ally nny religious signification, although it may have, like so many 
other ancient customs, gradually acquired a religious character. 





‘The Director read the following paper: 


GENERAL DescriPtios of the Great BARROWS of KOKOTOWI; 
near the VILLAGE of ARDASCHEWO, im SAPOLIA, RUSSIA. By 
"Nicuoas Casnum, Pino pr Bocovsomxrskr, Kt, St. VL. 

[Аас] 

Berore coming to the tumuli near the village of Ardaschewo, 

near Sspolia, in the parish of Melétowo, government and district 

of Pskov, in Russia, a large plain, overgrown with white moss, 
covered with hillocks of drift (yellow) sand, and with a few 
bushes here and there, principally birch, must be traversed ; 
after that the road turns to the west, and passing a small 

of low ashes and birches, a large plateau is reached, 
descending to the north-east, towards à small rivulet (run- 
ning below the plateau, and in am almost casterly direction), 

beyond which the ground rises again gradually, and at about à 

quarter of a miles distance are high brown hills, some covered 

with low brushwood, the rest entirely destitute of vegetation, 

To the south this plateau descends to a marshy meadow, be; 

which is a large wood; to the west a hill rises, and behind 

it is situated the village of Ardaschewo. In the middle of 
this plateau, and on the south side of the road from Sapolia to 

Andaschewo, facing the rivulet, although at a distance of about 

two hundred and fifty paces from, it, is a cluster of curiously- 

ilice disposed in a parallelogram (with tho 
side towards the rivulet open) From this central citadel two 
rows of hillocks, formed of yellow sand and grey ashy earth, 
overgrown with fems and miserable grass and a few stunted 

‘bushes, run in two directions, the one going almost due 

south; the other, formed of two, and sometimes of three, rows. 

of hillocks (which, in this instance, are very high, and over- 
grown with larger trees), leads to the west or south-west 

‘by west, towards the village of Ardaschewo, and, after tra- 

versing nbout опе hundred yards, terminates in a huge stone 

altar. The triangle formed by these rows of hillocks is oc- 
cupied by more recent grave stones set on edge in the form 
of an oblong and filled inside with earth. To the north 
that is, towards the rivulet, and branching off from the 
same long hillock as the line leading to the stone altar, but be- 
ginning at the north end o i instead of the south end, where 

ie other row of tumuli begins—is another line consisting only. 
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of six or seven hillocks. Tt leads towards the rivulet, but does 
not reach it by at least eighty yards, and borders the west side 
of the descent towards the rivulet. On the eastern side of this 
descent there are also two or three barrows scattered about, 
serving as a defence of the passage from the castle to the 
watering-place. 

Tn the middle of the“ fork” on the south side of the road is a 
high and very broad barrow, the section of which would form 
an exact semicircle ; it dominates over all the other barrows, 
and, standing on the top of it, a good view of all the camp of 
tumuli can be obtained. Ihave had it Dp and, after dig- 
gig about toe fort below the ground level i, about eightean 
feot down from the top of the twmulus—three pots of unbaked 
clay were discovered, one of them filled with broken and car- 
bonised human bones together with some charcoal and frag- 
шема оѓ ће “turpentine pine” (rosmarig penn in Russian), 
from which the peasants make tar, and a few stones surrounding 
these pots. Although the ground was opened much lower down, 
nothing else could be discovered, 

Near to another barrow, only six inches below the surface, a. 
stone implement, of which I annot divine the use, was dis- 
covered by accident In the openings at three feet below the 
кре the barrow, fragments of unbaked der pottery (the clay. 
boing mixed with small quartz pebbles, brol 
carefully with the clay) have been discovered. 

In another barrow I discovered below the surface of the 
ground a few teeth, said to be those of a walrus. 

When some of the more modern graves were opened, in two 
of them fragments of pottery were found, also of apparently 
unbaked clay, and in another a large iron mail. In all tho 
others nothing but bones, which almost invariably crumbled 
down when exposed to the nir, placed im a curious position 
—namely, not in the same line as the stones are arranged, but 
somewhat crosswise, so that the lines formed by the body 
and by the stones’ made a St. Andrew's Cross. I do not 
think these tumuli were intended for burial, but that some of 
them were the foundations of houses or temples. ‘The country 
and woods for miles around are covered with clusters of bar- 
rows all apparently branching from this great central fortress, 

‘The peasants in this country who have been asked 
for their opinion as to the origin of these tumuli say 
that they had a tradition that they were constructed by 
“Litwa “Paganaya”, or heathen Lithuanians, аз fortresses, 
ete, “during the war"; but that can hardly be, because the 
earliest time whew the Lithuanians began to invade Russia is 
eirca 1200, and at that period they made use of iron weapons, and 
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mot stone ones, and had certainly no vessels of unbaked clay; 
and those discovered in the tumuli are of unbaked clay and 
stone, Besides, one look on these low, weather-beaten hillocks 
fin which roots of immense trees have been found in a state of 
lecomposition) would suffice to impress upon the beholder an 
idea of their great antiquity, certainly prior to the thirteenth 
century. 

"bout sis versa distant from those tumuli there is a rivale 
near the village of Taletz (Wells), and on the shores of this 
rivulet is a largo flat stone on which is engraved, in deep lines, 
a horseshoe, or rather hoof, the point of which is directed to the 
north. Of what epoch this is the monument there is little doubt, 
because our great historian, Nicolas Karamsin, says in his * Hi 
tory of tho Empire of Risin” (prefice to vol j ed. 1838) 
"The only monumenta which we have of the arts of the ancient 
Sclayouians of the Roman period—íz, from. A. 1 to 500—are 
largo slabs of granite lying on the shores of rivers and water- 
currents, and having roughly-engraved representations of horses" 
hoofs, arrow-heads, birds, &c, on them. Those must have served 
û altars, &c, on which sucrilices were offered to the ‘Russalki’ 
* Wadianay Dieduschka, and othor water dei Tho stone is 
Tow in my small museum of Sclavonie antiquities at Sapolia, 
"This I consider as a proof that ín general the antiquitios of this 
neighbourhood nre of a great age, and belong to very remota 
periods of pre-historio “history.” 















‘The following paper was read by the author. 


On OGHAM PutaR Stoxes in IRELAND. By Hopper M. 
‘Westuorr, 


A chass of pillar stones bearing strokes or scorings, said to be 
inscriptions, are met with in different parts of Ireland, They 
are found in considerable numbers in the south and south-western: 
counties, and have excited much attention among Irish archieolo- 
gists, "The scoríngs on these pillar stones are in their unanimous 
opinion ancient alphabetic characters, and are called “ Ogham,” 
a term which has been defined “the occult manner of writing in 
‘use amongst the ancient Gaedhel”, An alphabet of these 
acters, said to be taken from an old Irish MS, has been put 
forward, and the so-called inscriptions on these pillar stones read 
and interpreted according to it, The so-called letters of this 
alphabet consist of mere straight strokes or scorings, arranged in. 
groups along a line, which is generally on the edge of the stone, 
and which has been termed the “fleasg,” or stem-line, The 
хо. п. в 
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stones are for the most part rude, undressed monoliths, from 
four feet to fifteen feet in height. The inscription is said to 
commence towards the bottom of the stone, and run upwards to 
the top. Short lines or notches are ssid to stand for the vowels 
@owe': one notch denoti 








conling as they are 1, 2, 3, 4, or 3 in number ; lines on the right 

of the base line stand in the same manner for J, d, f, e, and g ; 

philo those crossing the line diagonally denote g, ng, st or s, 
7. 


‘These pillar stones are said to be sepulehral or commemora- 

Hive, Almost all the Ogham inscriptions havo been rosd as mere 

tronymics, containing the name person in wl ur 

The atone was erected. Thus the stone at St. Olana Well is 

read, NomagtDEGo, No, (the son of Dego). On a stone found in 

Келу, хост. миё. aat. ET, the atone of Nocat (tho son 
facreith). 

At the risk of appearing а heretic among Irish archaeologists, 
T would venture to put forward a very different view, 

The view which I would propose is this, that the so-called 
Ogham inscriptions on these pillar stones are in reality the scor- 
ings of the number of cattle possessed by the owner of the land 
in which the pillar stones are found, under the old Brehon or 
‘pastoral system in Ireland. 

Under this system the common land was divided into common 
queture land; common tillage land, private demesne land, and 
lemesne land of the tribe ; each man of the tribe had a right to 

ure as many cattle as he possessed on the common grazing 

; and in proportion to the numer of eattle thus pastured by 
each was the share of the common tillage land assigned to him 
"upon the annual partition, ‘The land was thus an aj ice 
of the stock; so that to say of a person under this system that. 
he possessed a hundred cows, implied not only that his herds 
amounted to so many head of cattle, but that in addition, and as 
a necessary appurtenance of his estate in them, he also 
the grazing of a hundred cows, and the share proportioned to a 
hundred cows in the common tillage lands of his tribe. 

Now, I think it may be considered as a very rational inference 
from this, that these pillar stones were set up by the owners of 
the land to record the number of cattle they possessed, and con- 
sequently the share of land they were entitled to upon the annual 
partition, and that thie so-called inscriptions are thus 
only the scorings of the number of cattle in the pasture land. 
"where the pillar stones are found set up. What lends a strong. 
countenance to this view is the diagram which accompanies the 
‘Ogham or seorings on the Kinard pillar stone, which obviously. 
‘represents a square ground-plot subdivided. 
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A custom somewhat similar to what T attribute to the early 
Trish has been remarkably developed among the ancient Dit- 
marshers, the inhabitants of a tract between the mouths of the 
Elbe and Weser, on the western coast of the province of Schles- 
wig. It is said to have arisen out of the system of apportioning 
lands in the common-fields annually by lot, and of the necessity 
‘of marking the portions which fell to each person. A late 
writer on this subject informs us that the mode of division by 
lot in the north of Europe was as follows: runes were cut on 
‘small pieces of wood, each owner of a hide of land choosing his 
‘own. ‘These were put into an apron, “the Tap,” or bag, and 
drawn in succession, and after tho dmwing a’ corresponding 
Signum, or mark, was cut on a small piece of wood about six 
inches long, and driven into one of the divisions of the ground, 
fybnliing tie posserion by the hosta, A. similar modo wad 
used in England for the common meadows, except that the mark 
mme out in the turf itself. Professor Michelsen traces these 
marks to a prehistoric period. 2 

This view, L may say, is a more rational solution than the 
absurd interpretations given by Irish archeologists of the present 
day. With them a series of letters is first made out, according 
to a certain alphabet of very doubtful authority; these letters 
are then divided and made into Latin or Irish words, according 
to the whim of tho interpreter. ‘Thus MARIAN is with ona, 
Magh Riani, the field of Rian or Ruan; with another, Mariani, 
the genitive of the Latin Marianus, Insome cases most different 
Versions aro given of tho samo inscriptions; other Oghams yield 
such unintelligible jargon as QRAGUISMU . QRITTALEGI . QRITUMAH, 
‘Tho names, too, such ав Coribiri, Mucotoi, Calliti, eta, as read by 
the interpreters of these so-called inscriptions belong to no Celtic 
type, or as the interpreters complacently say, the names are 
strange to our Gaedhelie nom ture, The absurdity of the 
readings becomes more obvious when we find the word * Maqi,” 
аз given by the interpreters, sometimes made a nominative caso, 
other times a genitive case, sometimes read as “son of,” “ son," 
amd frequently as “ Mac." 

"Those pillar stones bearing inscriptions are frequently found 
used in covering stones of the underground chambers of raths, 
They must, therefore, belong to a much earlier period ; in every 
ойу o the sione age, "Now, there is, no proof of any 
alphabet being ever known to a people in that early stage of 
civilisation, not even to a people of the bronze age. Another 
strong presumption against theso scorings representing an alpha- 
et arises from Sir John Lubhock’s observation in regard to the 
Oghams, that the origin of letters was due to a kind of picture- 
writing, to which the Ogham scorings cannot suggest o similar 

r 
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origin. Further it bae not been generally observed that tliese 
strokes or scorings on the same stone evidently belong to a dif- 
ferent periods, and are cut on the stone in different ways. They 
cannot be sepulchral inscriptions, as these pillar stones are never 
found in connection with sepulehral remains, ‘They are found 
singly, standing in the open field, in deep glens, on the side of 
the mountain, and on the lonely moorland. Some on headlands 
overhanging the sea, as at Dunmore, and Brandon Head in Kerry, 
and Hook Point, Waterford. 

‘These considerations lead me to strongly doubt of these 
scriptions being in alphabetical characters, In every probability 
these Oghams form a system of notation, such as would be sug- 
gested to a people in an early stage of civilisation. 

‘The most natural method of notation was to signify “unity” 
"by one stroke; two, by two strokes; three, by three strokes, eto, 
And as far as we know, this was the method adopted by most of 
those nations who invented systems of notation for themselves: 
It is found among the ancient Egyptians and Assyrians. It is 
shown in the earliest Latin and Greek records, and is the basis 
of the Roman, Chinese, and other systems, 

Among the Roians the following seems to be the most pro- 
bable theory of its development. A simple series of strokes was 
the basis of the system, but the labour of writing and reading 
large numbers in this way would soon suggest methods of abbre- 
ton. The frst and most он step wa the division of the 
strokes into parcels of ten, a plan which produced great facility 
în the reading of numbers. The next step was to discard these 
parcels of ten strokes each, retaining only the two cross strokes; 
thus x is the symbol for ten. 

"The Ogham, which presents a strong analogy to these systems, 
obviously represents a similar system of notation, and was in all 
probability invented independently by the ancient Irish, 

An examination of the Egyptian, Assyrian, and Roman sys- 
tems of notation will show the similarity of these early systems 
to the Ogham. 

A somewhat similar system of notation is still retained in 
Ireland at the present day. Pilgrims at Gougan Barra, near 
Cork, are in the habit of scoring the number of paters and aves 
said by them in groups of fives, on sticks or twigs, which are then 
left on the island in the centre of the Јаке, 

"This mode of notation was probably also used by the ancient 
Trish, and the Oghani system derived from it, 

‘The suggested derivation of the word “ Ogham,” from “ ogan,” 

stick or twig, would seem to lend some countenance to this 
view. 
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DISCUSSION. 

‘Mr, Moaontnor said : May T be allowed to say a few words, since E 
come from South Wales, where several stones with the Ogham cha- 
‘acters have been found. The facility with which these markings are 
ead off by those who have made them their study has surprised the j 
but, while I do not mean to vouch for the accuracy of those readings, 
in some cases they certainly agree marvellously well with local tmdi- 
tion. My chief reason, however, for rising, is to suggest a slight. 
еол in tho tagentons theory that Mr. Westropp has emnciated, 
His iden is that these markings indicated the number of cattle that. 
Some person might turn upon the common; such a record on stone 
would last for ever—the individual soon pass away. If therefore, 
there be any truth in the suggestion, the right so indicated would 
rather attach to the farm than to the temporary owner. 

Mr, Brannook regretted the absence of his friends Colonel Lane 
Fox and Mr. Lewis, both of whom were specially versed in the sub- 
{et to which the paper refered, and had formed opinions advor to 
it. In bringing his views before the Institute, Mr. Westropp had 
rendered them a service, none the less that those views were novel, 
‘and liable to be warmly contested. 

Mr, Loke Bunk and the Parstorsr also made a few remarks, 








The following paper was also read: 


The WESTERLY DrırrisG of NOMADES, from ihe Fieri to the 
NINETEESTH CE¥TUY, By Henny H. Howoxra.—Panr IX, 
The Bess and some of their ALLIES. 


‘Tur name Finn is nothing more than the English word Fen, 
‘The Finns are, in fact, the Fen or Marsh men. The Fenni of 
Tacitus and the Finnar of the Norse Sagas bear names which 
simply mark the nature of the habitat of certain tribes, and have 
mo ethnological value. Ssum in Old Russian, Suome, and Samé, 
the indigenous names of the Lapps and Finns, mean the same 
thing. Suomi, of which Samé is only a varied pronunciation, is 
ап абе n of Suomenmaa, and this again of Suomiehemaa, 
i, the land of the marsh dwellers: from Suo, marsh ; mi 
miehan, man and maaland (“Ruh Finland and its Inhabitants,” 
Stockholm, 1827, ii, 1, quoted by Geiger, History of Sweden, 20). 
Hence the Finns of Finland call themselves Suomalaiset, the 
Esthonians, Somelassed, and the Lapps, Sabmelads (id). 

‘We thus have to deal with an uncertain and ambiguous term, 
and are apt to mistake the meaning and drift of ancient geo- 
graphers; Agnin the name Finn bns been applied in modern 
times to two very different races. Namely, the Finns of Finland, 
‘and the Lapps, while many, of whom I am one, hold that it was 
‘@ name which was anciently almost confined to the Тара, Tt 
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is not yet too late in the day to insist upon the essential dis- 
tinction there is between the Lapps and Finns. Mr. De Capel 
Brooke, who lived so long in Lapland, and had many oppor- 
tunities of judging, says “that at the present day they have 
scarcely a single trait in common. The general physiognomy of 
the one is perfectly unlike that of the other, and no one who 
had ever seen the two would mistake a Finlander for n Lap- 
Tander. The former are tall of stature, their complexion almost 
invariably fair, with light, thick, and frequently curly hair; the 
latter are short, their general complexion considerably darker, 
‘and their hair thin, lank, and scanty. The feet and hands of 
the Laplander, like the Eskimo, are remarkably small and dimi- 
nutive, which is not the case with the Finlanders. The diseases 
to which the two races are subject are even different, although 
living in the samo part, “They are attacked by diferent species 
of intestinal worms, thus the botryocephalus latus is peculiar to 
the Laplanders, while the Finlanders are afiticted by the tenia. 
solum, not known to the former. In disposition and habits of 
life there is also a singular difference, the Finlanders being of a 
warm, cholerie, and quarrelsome temper, while the others are 
ful and inoffensive,” ete, (De Capel Brooke, “ A Winter in 
pland,” 537). I have before me an old work by Simon Lind- 
heim, entitled “De Diversa Origine Finlandorum ct Lapponum,” 
in which the subject is discussed with great acumen, and the 
evidence of Iai specially adduced. 

A comparison of the two languages shows how widely the 
races stand apart. There is a common structure, and a portion. 
of the vocabulary is also common, but the differences also are 
enormous, and the languages are mutually unintelligible. Geiger 
says, “If we look at their present condition, a marked diversity 
appears. ‘The Finns still refuse to acknowledge their consan- 
guinity to the Laplanders. The latter think it an honour that 
they can claim kindred with the Finns. Every man who has 
himself resided among these races in Northern Scandinavia 
must have received a lively impression of the great difference, 
"both physical and moral, between them. A singular mixture of 
selfishness, mistrust, and childish feeling, characterises tho 
Lapp; a decided and energetic temperament, with a wariness 
Ghat ia often millen the Finn. The man by his tongue, aud 
the ox by his horn,” says the Finnish proverb. The energy of 
the Finns applied to cultivation, and. clearing the by 
fire, a sort of nomadic agriculture, appears to haye been prac- 
tised by them from very early times. ‘The Lapps of the moun- 
tains, on the contrary, are so engrained in their primitive wild- 
ness, that, despite the provident spirit of Christianity, and the 
cares of a paternal government, they offer the spectacle of a 
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people dying off before cultivation. Yet the process of transi- 
tion from one state to the other may be observed. The old 
Quens and Karelians lived in the forests after the fashion of the 
Tapps, chiefy on the products of the chase, and from this cause 
raha, a skin, is used at present both in the Finnish and Lappio 
to denote money, the chief representative of value; but 
more than a century and a half ago Finns in the interior of 
‘Fast Bothnia and Kajania lived with their reindeer almost after 
the fashion of Laplanders, Fisher Lapps, as they are called, 
‘often of Finnish extraction, are still found in Kemi Lapp-mark 
(Wahlenberg on Kemi Lapp-mark, 25, cited in Geig,, op. eit.) 

‘The Lapps are a retreating and diminishing race, the Finns 
‘an encroaching one; and there can be no doubt that the latter 
‘area recent accession to the inhabitants of Scandinavia, while 
the former are the al inhabitants. The tradition is 
common to the Lapps of different districts, that they were the 
aborigines of Norway, Sweden, and Upper Finland. 

"Tn Norway the fixed Lapps who desire to be called Finns, and 
contemn the Norsemen аз well as the wandering Lapps, main- 
tain that they arê the trus old inhabitants of all Norway (Rask 
on the Ancient Northern Languages, 114 in Geiger, op. cit). 
Та Sweden there are two traditions, referring, no doubt, to two 
lines of invasion. "They speak partly of an expulsion from Fin- 
land (Scheffer. Tornæus).” From Upper Finland they were 
driven out by the Tavastrians (ie., Finns) chiefly in times not yet 
very distant. Somo Lapps are still found here, Tn the “ Àn- 
cient History of Sweden,” 463, No. 4, among the inhabitants of 
Finnmark, which is the Norwegian name for Lapland, are ex- 
T noted several races of Finns, with Lapps and Karelians. 

w Finnmark was Quenland, where the Kajaners or Quens 
roamed. Among them, too, and in contact with them, Lapps 
are found, for in an inroad by tbe former tribe into Norway, 
these are represented as opposing them, and being defeated. Їп 
Sweden proper the Lapp tradition is, that they were driven out, 
not by the Finns, but by the Swedes According to their tm- 
dition, they maintain that Swede and Lapp were Originally beo- 
thers. A storm burst. The Swede was frightened, and took: 
shelter under a board, which God made into a house, but the 
‘Lapp remained without. Since that time the Swedes dwell in 
houses, but the Lapps under the bare sky. ‘These traditions are 
confirmed by the topography of the country. With languages 
like the Lapp and Finn, we cannot discriminate local names 
with the same that we can where the occupants of a coun- 
try speak very distinct languages. We are confined in this case 
to the occurrence of the name Lapp in compounds. This name 
is of Fin etymology, being derived from Loppu, boundary- 
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frontier, as Torfieus, Scheffer, and Lehrherg agree, and was 
applied’ by the Fins to mark their marches or frontiers, Tt is a 
name disliked and disowned by the Lapps, and where it occurs 
it is evidence of a Finnic population, having met in its invasion 
with Lappic settlers, 

‘Missionaries from Riga mention a "provincia extrema" named. 
Lappegunda, in the year 1220 (Gruber, Orig. Liv, 148). This 
‘was doubtless some part of Finland, Tn Finland itself there are 

jumerons names of places compounded with Lapp, as Lappin- 
jarwi (Lapp Lake), Lappinsalim, Tanp Da ; Lappinkangas 
Ridge), Lappinluma (Lapp Tower), Lappinranniot (Lapp Cairn), 
Lappinranta (Lapp Strand, also called Wildman Strand), and. 
in the Swedish parishes, Тарым (Lapp, Marsh), Lappfiard 
Lap Firth), Lapploik (Lapp Bay), Lappdal (Lapp Dale), eto, 

‘rom Tavastland upwards their remains and memorials are 
numerous (Geiger, ii, 8 note). In the eleventh century, Hel- 
singland was still called the main seat of the Skrid Finns (who 
were Lapps). They roamed over wide tracts of wilderness into 
the forests of Vermeland, and were probably the same with 
those Lapps of whom memorials and traces are still to be found. 
in Dalecarlia. For instance, at the cattlo-stalls of. Finnbo, near. 
lake Hinsen, in the parishes of Suardsio and Sundborn, there 
are graves of small size, overgrown with grass, which the ine 
habitants call Lapp graves. 

Aland, with a Swedish population, which, as the graves show, 
existed in the age of cromation, is full of traces of. Lappic aud 
Finnish inhabitants still more ‘ancient ; thus the names La 
hole, Koskimpa, Jomala, Finnstrom, Finnby, Fino, Finnbo, 
Finholm (Geiger, passim). We have thus shown reasons for 
believing that the so-called Finns have displaced the Lap 
wherever the former are now found in Scandinavia and North- 
em Finland; and to justify the conclusion of Geiger and other 
northern inquirers, that all the Finns proper who have been 
found in Scandinavia have immigrated from the eastern sido of 
the Gulf of Bothnia. “The Norwegians and Icelanders, from 
whom the oldest accounts have come to us, became earlier no- 
quainted with the Lapps than with the Finns of Finland, with 
Whom, on the other hand, the old Swedes were oftenest brought 
n hostile or amicable contact. By the former, therefore, the 
name of Finns was applied chiefly to the Lapps, and such were 
the Finns whom they speak of as scattered in the ninth century 
slong the whole frontier between Sweden and Norway. Such, 
‘consequently, were also the Seridfinns, whom Adam of Bremen 
places north-west of the Swedes above the Vermelanders, and 
therefore in the present Dalecarlia. So, too, the Finns, whose 
first abode was in the whole frontier forests of West Gothland, 
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after whom the Finn heaths or wolds of Suialand were already 
named in the sixth century. Old Sweden had thus its Finn 
woods like that of modern days, In these the Lapps retained. 
their stations, and the Finns also partially occupied them, until, 
surrounded and eut off by advancing cultivation, they were 
either extirpated or blended with the Swedes, of which ‘several 
Tater settlements of Finnie immigrants in the forests of Sweden. 
furnish examples" (Geiger, passim). T believe the Finns proper 
entered Scandinavia in the wake of the Norsemen. 

We have now brought them into Southern and South-Eastern 
Finland, and the country bordering the Gulf of Finland on the 
north. "Here they were in proximate relations, if not in contact, 
with the Esths of Esthonia, with whose linguistic and other 
idiosynorcies they had the closest connection, 

‘The above conclusions are very generally held by inquirers 
into the ethnography of the Finns, I wish to extend them 
somewhat, There aro few prejudices more fixed than that 
which would make the Esths or present inhabitants of Esthonia 
autochthones, I believe that, like the Finns of Finland, they 
тте а comparatively recent addition to the population of the 
Baltic borderlind, In the time of Tacitus, the Esths were a 
rice who lived near the Vistula, and spoke a tongue which 
‘Tacitus calls the Britannic, which, as some suppose, means that 
they spoke a tongue other than German, perhaps Celtic, or 
perbaps Slavic, The description he gives of the Esths is en- 
Tirely opposed to what, we know of tha Fina, The Esthonia, 
Livonia,and Courland of our time were then occupied respectively 

the Suiones or Suinns, the Lemovii called Hellevonii by 
Pliny, and Liuthiuda by Jomandes, and by the Rugii and Hin, 
who loft their name to the Gulf of Riga and the district of 
Harria respectively, all four races of the Norse type of the 
‘Tentonio family, ns we shall show ín a future paper. So that 
in tho timo of Tacitus the «ron now occupied. by the Estha wia 
‘occupied by a very superior and entirely different race. Again, 
‘Tacitus mentions Fenni, east of the Baltic, so do Pliny and 
others; but his description is that of Lapps, and not of Fi 
Listen. Fennis mire feritas, fida paupertas non arma, non epui, 
non penates, vietua herba, veatitui pelles, cubile humus sola, ù 
sagittis spes ute inopia, err ossibus asperant, Idemque venatus 
irros pariter ac feminas alit. passim emin coneitantur, partemque. 
Usque Nec aliud infantibus ferarum imbriumque виб 
ойша, quam wi m aliquo remorüm nexm eontegantur! hu 
redeunt juvenes, lioc senum receptaculum, ete,, etc. 

F. M. Franzen, in his work entitled “ Dissertatio de Berkarlis 
Abo,” 1789, has proved that the Fenni of Tacitus were Lapps. 
It is a curious fact in confirmation of this, that the city of 
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Narva was anciently known as Lappis and its inhabitants as 
Lapplaliot (Schafarik Slavische Alterthumer, i, 313). Bui we 
may go further. The Finns have a complete v of 
terms of husbandry, and such good farmers are they that thei 
ancient dues were paid in corn, when the Swedes paid theirs in 
Putter, ct. They havo a nativo name for butter alao for iron, 
steel, copper, and silver; they have also their own words for 
buying and selling, for a village, a circle of villages, etc. These 
wonls show that they did not derive their culture from their 





strengthens our 
position that the Fenni of Tacitus were Lapps, but also shows 
that the Esths were formerly living in close neighbourhood to 
the Fins, whose ancient habitat we shall presently show was far 
out tothe east. Rahwa is the indigenous name of the Esths ; this 
seems to be connected with Na-rawas the old inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood of Narva, who made an attack upon Novgorod 
in its early days, I believe the Esths to have emigrated from 


from Maltebrun, which has been overlooked by English inquirers. 


Tn describing Livonia, he says: “Many curious monuments 
raised before the introduction of Christianity still remain there, 
Dut it is not likely that they were built by the Esthonians, 
‘Among theee are the ancient cles where people met to defend 

jves against the Teutonic knights, f Warbola has 
‘been fully described by a Livonian writer. It consists partly of 


mess of tho walls is from thirty to forty feet and they are higher 


parts before they invaded Scandinavia. It is certain from what 
is known of the Letts, the neighbours and enemies of the Estho- 
nians, that they could not have erected such work. The fortifi- 
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cations mised by the Letts in the twelfth century vere wholly 
‘composed of earth, and so ignorant were they of more solid build~ 
ings, that they attempted to pull down the castles founded. by. 
the Teutonic knights. 

‘We now travel for some distance under the guidance of Castrén 
(“Ethnologische Vorlesungen ueber die Altaischen Volker”), 
‘who, besides his own researches, has collected the results obtained 
by Sjogren and others on the Ugrians of Russia, 

The Biarminns of the Nore waiters were a great people, who 
had a trading mart called Cholmogorod, on the White Sea, and 
many more scattered, over tho vast aren formerly known as 
Veliki Perm, or Great Permia, and comprising the greater part 
of the present Russian governments of Archangel, Vologda, 
Vin ste. This vast aren i til coupled by thinly scattered 
population of fishermen and hunters of a rude and barbarous 

who are known as Sirianians, Permians, and. Viatkans, 
the three names are geographical, amd denote three provinces of 
one ethnological area, there being hardly a dialectic difference 
between the languages of the tribes that inhabit them. Dr. 
Latham, who has a prejudice against any race movement, and 
‘rents almost all peoples as autochthones, has almost ignored the 
very conclusive evidence by which the great, authorities on the 
subject have shown that these scattered. fishermen are not the 
descendants of the renowned Bearmians of old days, but: are im- 
migrants of a recent date who have probably perd an aban- 
doned country. But for this his account of the Ugrians is both 
graphio and very interesting. 
le modern Permia is a government taking its name from the 
recontly-founded city of Perm, not far from the Urals, and has 
no connection with ancient Bearmia. Its inhabitants call them- 
selves Komny-mort—i.e, dwellers on the Kama, The Sirianians, 
who are really the same people living further north, also call 
themselves Komy-mort, or Komi-jas, Komi-woityr, which, as 
Castrén says, not only shows their identity with the modem 
Permiens, but also that their ancient seats were also on the 
Kama. "This is confirmed by other facts. Castrón was told 
dy certain Sirianians, who were excusing their harsh conduct 
to the Sumoyeds, that what God wills they must do. They 
have gotten the herds of the Samoyeds, but for the Samoy- 
eds they had done great things. Before they (the Sirianians) 
came, the Samoyeds offered sacrifices to trees, and knew no 
more. than dogs and stone-oxes, They had taught them how 
to take fishes and hunt with guns; they were sent as teachers 
(see Latham’s “ Nationalities of Europe,” i, 214), where the anec- 
te is related. This shows the Sirianians consider themselves 
to be intruders upon tho Samoyede area, and immigrants into a. 
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portion of their present country. This country is scattered over 
with graves, containing metal articles and curious relics of a 
state of civilisation far other than that of the modern Sirianians 
and Permiens. Lastly, we have the fact that the old Bearmians 
were also known to the Russian chroniclers, and were called by 
them Sauvolotschekaja Tschuder, which is their synonym for 
Karelians. On this name Muller (°Ugrische Volkstamm, , 344’ 
remarks that wolok is Slave for a water-shedding or high 
between two rivers, and is generally used in reference to those 
‘spots where there was formerly a portage between two rivers, 
where the boats were dragged across. Sa-wolok means beyond 
the water-shed, and in the case of the Techudes was applied to. 
those beyond the watershed of the Dwina. These Transmon- 
tane Tschudes were, in fact, tbe Karelians of western writers, 
‘whom we shall show presently to have been emigrating in a 
westerly and south-westerly direction, and displacing the Yams 
or Hamalaiset, and whose culture and traditions both k 
for them a dignified descent which cannot be said of the 
anians and their allies; and Sjogren and others have made it 
clear that we must look to the Karelians, if we are to find 
fhe descendants of tho ancient Piarmiane, Tho Finnenredivided 
northern ethnologists into two sections: 1, the Karjalaiset 
lians) ; and 2, the Hamalaiset. The former represent the 
old inhabitants of Biarmia and the country beyond the Dwina, 
‘They stretched eastwards probably as far as the Ural mountains, 
the Petschori on the Petschora being probably a seetion of them. 
We find that in the account of his voyage to Biarmia, written by 
Other in the ninth century, he mentions that he only found rude 
fishermen and Munters (doubtless, Lappa) until ho reached tho 
White Sea, when ho came upon an agricultural race. This limit 
bably marks the then western march or boundary of the 
ians or Karelians. On the south-west they were roughly 
bounded by the Dwina, which separated them from the other 
section of the Finne- namely, the Vamsor Hamalaiset. On the 
south their boundary is uncertain, but it was probably not very 
far from the Uwalli mountains, which seem to be a very oll. 
ethnological frontier, To the second divisor Le, the 
Jniset—I affiliate all the other Tschudes who are found in Northern. 
Russia, the Quains, Tavastrians, the Vod, the Tschudes of 
Olonetz, the Esths, and the Liefs. 

In regard to the Quains, there is some difference of opinion 
among northern ethnologues, some classing them with one divi- 
sion, others with the other. "A comparison of the in 
‘the Asia ‘of the Finn of Olonetz, confessedly a Yam. 
dialect, with that of Finland, which can only be Quain, inasmuch 
as the Karelian has a separate column, will show that the Quain 
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is inore nearly allied to the Yam than to the Karelian dialects, 
In regard to the Esth, there can be small hesitation. Tt is hardly 
distinguishable from ‘the dialect of Olonetz, which is typically 
Yam. Having thus roughly divided the Finns, we may now con 
sider their revolutions and struggles. 
‘As we have said, the Techud race of the old Russian chron- 
iclers was divided by the Dwina into two branches ; those bez 
‘ond the river, or rather the portage, were called Sawolotschian 
Techudos, ‘This branch may be styled the Karelian branch, On 
this side of the Dwina were the other Tschudes, whose generic 
name seems to have been Jam, or Yem. The former have been 
an encroaching and pushing race, and have scattered and broken. 
tho Jam or Yem into fragments. The isolated and sporadic 
Tschud of the Waldai range in the governments of Tuer, Yaraslav. 
and Novgorod are called Kargelaine, or Karel These havo 
emigrated the most, The same is true of the Ingrikot or Izhors, 
yho take thes namo бош Толий, а себу оешу 
the government of St. Petersburgh, where they number 17,800, 
and are called by their neighbours Karelians, Even Dr, Latham, 
who will hardly allow of any mce changes at all, argues that 
the Vod formerly occupied the greater part of this area, and 
have boon displaced by tho intruding Rerelians, asy, tha 
Savakot and. Anrumoiset, two other Finn populations of this 
area, also Karelian, the former numbering 42,979, and the latter 
20,344, aro said to have invaded their present country when, in 
1623, the district of Agrepaa was ceded by the Russians to the 
Swedes, and with it Yeskis and Savolax This drift of the 
Karclinns has been constantly westwards and southwards, and I 
‘have no hesitation in concluding from all the evidence that they 
have come from the country beyond the Dwina, and now re} 
sent the Biarnians and Savolotschian ‘Tshuds of the old writers, 
In regard to the Yam, they have been the subjects of two 
elaborate eas by Sjogren in tho transactions of the St, Poters- 
burgh Academy. Èe concludes thut they were formerly the primi= 
tive and dominant population of the governments of Olonetz and. 
Novgorod, who aro especially known as Tschndeso the Russians, 
and that they probably occupied the country south of the Kare- 
Jians as far as the Ural mountains, I entirely adopt this opinion, 
and extend it so as to include the Esths and Liefs, Marahwa 
ig very like in form the names Mera and Muroma, Ugrian tribes 
of Eastern Russin. ‘The former, in Nestor’s time, occupied the 
shores of the Lake of Rostof and its neighbourhood ; and I believe 
that the Marahwas or Esths were once a continuous mee with 
the Mores, their line of migration having been across ће Шев 
Sea, known to the Russians as Tschudskoi Osero. Dr. Latham 
is mistaken when he says the Esths are not called Tchudes by. 
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applied to these (Esthonians) ian dis 
оа Роа ае Саа чота seppesed by some 
Бозе еза ыз рекетине чун теште 
a t an early day—certainly during few cen- 
тыы ышыгы дыы 
Дан ЫЛАН АЁ клм, ыа рашы ШОР, have 
furnished a fine harvest to the most indefatigable and widely- 
cultured of archeologists, Mr. Franks, and may now be seen at 





y 

about Lakes Ladoga and Olonetz, We have already mentioned 
the Lapp tradition, about their having been ejected frm pore 
"Finland by the Tavastrians. ‘To this may be added tho 
fact that they are not named in the accounts of the several ine 
vasions of Finland by the Swedes in the middle ages, who name 
their neighbours, the Esths, Karelians and Quains. This shows 
that they are an encroaching mace, and that they have invaded 
an area formerly occupied by Lapps and Quains. T have already 
Quins belong, iu my opinion, to the Yam class, 

their most western portion. Quain is an old name; it 
of the Scandinavian writers. Quean is a corruption 
of Kainulaiset, Kainu has the same meaning as Botn, from 
hich the Gul of Bothnia takes its mame, and which means fb 

sim 





‘Volkstamm,” i, 451-2). 
Kainu Maa therefore is simply the inhabitants of the Low- 
lands (the Lowlanders), and is derived from the flat lowlands 
that bound the Baltic on either side. The Quæans are interest- 
img historically, Tacitus mentions, tho, Sitones s living con- 
terminously with the Suiones, and that the former were ruled by 

‘an unknown writer, and 


i 
a 
I 
3 





misstatement of a curious kind. I will extract its explanation 
from. Lathau's “ Nationalities of the Russian Empire,” where it 
very clearly put: “ The Latin form of the root 
is Cajania, the old Norse Kamnir and Kownir. As early as the 
time of Alfred, the Norse паше хаз зобі илек ы ы 
its way into the Anglo-Saxon writings of that royal geo- 
phar snd Finland is the land of the Ovenas or Orenaland, 
juinna is Swedish for a woman, the same word as the 
lish queen and quean, different in their degrees of courtesy 
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as the two words are. Nov, it is by no means improbable that 
when a nation of Gyenas was heard of, a mation of women 
(quinneas) would be suggested. Out of this would come a na- 
tion ruled by a woman (queen orquean). This conclusion is nob 
erly a likelihood ; tis n thee pats out of four fiot. "The 
land of the Sitones, over which the informants of Tacitus are 
satisfied with making a woman a ruler, becomes, when we getto. 
Adam of Bremen, a land of Amazons “hee quidem insula (Este 
land) teme fæminarum proxima narratur. Again, “Circa hwo 
littora Baltici Maris ferunt esse Amazona quod nunc terra fam- 
narum dicitur quas aquée justu aliqui dicunt concipere, Has 
simul viventes spernunt consortia virorum quos etiam si adve- 
nerint a se viriliter repellant ” (Latham’s“ Russian Empire,” 70). 

This identifies the Sitones of Tacitus with the Kainulaisek 
‘We have said that the name in itself merely answers to Low- 
anders, and is of no special value ethnographically. It may bo 
that there has been no change in its application, and that the 
Queans or Lowlanders of Tacitus were the ancestors of the 
Quains or Queans of our day, for the Finns proper of Sweden 
aro not only known now as Quains, but have been so termed 
from early times, and their dialect is identical with that of the 
Quains or Queans of Finland; so that it is possible that the 
‘Yams, of whom tho Quains are only a section, held a portion of 
their presont occupancy as early as the days of Tacitus. This is 
more probable, inasmuch as Tacitus distinguishes the Sitones 
from the Fenni, the latter of whom I have shown reasons for 
believing to have been Lapps, 

Another fragment of the Yams are the Vods, now found in a. 
small tract on the coast of the Gulf of Finland, between Cron- 
stadt and Narva, "They have been pushed here by the encroach- 
ing Karelians, and formerly occupied the greater part of the 

ernment of St. Petersburgh, which was known from them as 
‘atland. Ono division of the old and mighty province of Nove 
gorod was known also from them as Votskaia Petina. Апи 
the Vods, “Tummet pajatha waiss,” is “Do you speak Vod 
‘Thus Vou and Vess seem to bo equivalent terms; and Sjogren 
has identified with great probability the modern Vod with the 
‘Vesses who in the days of Nestor occupied the Lake of Bielo 
Ozero, to the north-east of the later Vatland, The same 
authority has shown, by his linguistic researches, that the Vod 
dialect is very nearly connected with the Tshud of Bieloserh, 
» and through it with the Yam and Tavastrian. The two circles: 
which comprise their present country are, in fact, called Oranien- 
Dum and Yamdloy. In the Russian елама но Стоев. 
is stated that Gleb, the son of Sviatoslav, was killed by the Jemen 
in Sawolotschia. This is the farthest east perhaps to which 
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‘we can carry the name, unless the following remarks may be aj 
lied to this mee. ‘The Arab her, Ibn Fozlan, cited by 
‘akut, tells us that north of Bulgaria, at a distance of three 

months’ journey, was a people named Vissu, or Vischu, with 

whom the Bulgarians traded. This name was identified by 

D'Ohsson with the Vuitchajans, named among the inhabitants 

of Permia in an old Russian chronicle (see D'Ohsson's “Les 

Peuples du Caucase,” 220); but I believe that they are rather 

^o be identified with the Vesses of Nestor and the later Vod. 

This list of names is given at length by Castrén, thus: the 

Dwinians, Ustiughes, Wilgads, Wytschegdians, Peneger, Juger, 

Syrianen, Glijanians or Gangainens, the Wiatkans Lapps, Kare- 

Jians, Jugrians, Petschoriens, Woguls, Samoyedes, Pertasses, Pur- 

tasses, Great Permiaks, Hamala Tschudes. Most of these names 

are those of rivers, as the Jug, Wintka, ete, and among ther the 

Wytschegdiens, whose name is derived from the river Wytsch~ 

едй, Ше ue xal river of Permia, 

Tf tho above list be trustworthy (it was compiled before 1396, 
see Castrén, op. cit, 188), we have fresh evidence that the Jemen 
extended into Permin, for among the names is that of the Hamala 
Tschudes, If the word Tsehude again may be confined, as per- 
haps it may, to the Tavastrian section of the Finns, we may ex- 
tend them further, and make them conterminous with the Viat- 
Kans, for the chronicle of Chiynow, cited by Muller (" Ugrische 
Volkstamm," 395), enumerates the inhabitants of Vintka as the 
Tochuies Votiaks and Tscheremisses. ‘Here we must leave this 

of the question; resting until new evidence nccrues uj 
lho conclusions eie&dy mentioned namely, that formerly the 

Dwina roughly divided the Kurelians and the Jams, and, that 

between them they occupied all the country north of the Waldai 

and Uwalli chains, and between the Urals and the Lakes Onega, 

Ladoga, and the Gulf of Finland. Why this area should have 

been abandoned and become a desert is not difficult to see. The 

climate has undoubtedly become much more severe in these lati- 
tudes during the as fow centuries. tjs notorious thatthe in- 
creasing cold put a stop about the thirteenth century to the 
navigation, which we know was common in the days of the 

Norsemen, I shall elsewhere collect abundant evidence of another 

Jind to provo tho greatly inoroasod severity of the climata hore 

during the last few centuries, 4 
Another great. cause of the decay of ancient Permia was the 

rise of Novgorod, and the new course that tmde consequently 

took. The inhabitants no doubt became impoverished, and lost 
their ancient splendour, and were forced to leave a land that 
was becoming unendurable from the increasing cold and the 

Land conditions of life. Many of them also, no doubt, followed 
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in the footsteps of their chief employers and patrons, the Norso- 
men. They drifted westwards towards the Baltic, and gradually 
lost their ancient country, Permia, which became a waste, marked. 
everywhere along the rivers by their graves, 

Llave already said that the Sirianians and so-called Permiang 
gradually overran this deserted area, and that both these tribes 
deduce themselves from the Kama. Some Sirianians still live 
on the Kama, Of this river, the river Syria is a feeder, and it 
is on this that we find villages named Syrianskoe (Latham’s 
“Russian Ewpire,” 47). This etymology is very reasonable, and 
seems to have escaped the Russian inquirers, The so-called 
Permians derive their present name by which they are known 
to the Russians from the modern city of Perm and its surround- 
ing district, and havo nothing to do even in name with tho 
ancient Biarmin, Both tribes constitute really one race, with 
‘the common indigenous name of Kami Murt, itself but a geo- 
graphical term. ‘The total number of Siianinos is given 

Latham, op, eit, at 70,965, and that of tho Permians at 52,20 
‘Thoy are, in fact, only outlying members of a third elass—the 
Votiaks—from whom they do not diffor in language or customs, 
The root of Votiak is Vot, or Vod, a name which we have met 
with before; tho indigenous name is Udemurt, The Isheremis 
also call them Odd ; Udi, Odd, and Vod being probably forms of 
one name, This name connects them with ühe Vod of Jugrin, 
as Latham suggests, and it may be that we have in the Votiaks 
the primitive material out of which the Jem or Tavastrian Finns 
were developed. The Votiaks are now found chiefly on tho 
rivers Kama and Viatka and some in the governments of Kasan 
and Orenburgh, but they were not here always, ‘Their tradition 
is that they camo originally from the Kasanka, in the district of 
Arskoi Prigorod (Castrén, op. cit, 197). Now, the Turks call the 
Votiaks Axi, and Arskoi Prigorod is tho fortress of the Ari, so 
‘that this tradition is, pro tanto, confirmed. Besides this, we 

have the more important fact that the Votiaks ato too rude a 
race to be descended from the occupants of such a great trado 
route as the Kama was in the days of the old Bulgarian pfospe- 
rity, and that it is natural to su] that they bave since ìn- 

Vaded an area which has been deserted by à more cultured 

ple. The tradition goes on to say that it was the pressure 

Pf the Tartars which drove them into their present neighbour- 
hood (Müller's “ Ugrische Volkstamm,” 388). 

‘The Ural Mountains form a very natural rampart, as well as 
limit to Eastern Europe. In most systems of geography, they 
ате recognised as a march or frontier which separates two very 
distinct provinces of physical geography. For the most part 

| ‘practically impassable, save to hunters and fishermen, whose im- 
Yon. п. 2 
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фета ате easily packed, they offer only at each extremity 
ie. for an melee аас has thus come about that 
‘most of the invaders of Europe have turned the southern but- 
tresses of these mountains, which have been, in fact, the chief 
marching ground of the world. 

‘While scores of inquirers have puzzled themselves and their 
readers by trying to unwind the race-tangle that these incessant 
marches and countermarches of invaders have caused in South- 
Eastern Europe, there has been by general consent a shirking of 
the problem that arises at the other extremity of the Ural chain. 
Tt has been taken for granted that the cold would be too severe, 
and ho Tundra wastes too vainviting to tempt any pressure of 
invaders in this direction, and that consequently whut we find 
there are autochthones or aborigines, and have nothing to do 
with the general current of race-change. This is not unreason- 
able, but it is not absolutely true, although it coincides well with 
the views of some ethnologists about fixed and sedentary types 
of man. 

‘The area between the White Sea and the northern spurs of 
the Ural Mountains is now occupied by the so-called Samoyedes, 
a race which dii merically both in language and other 
respects from the Finnic or Ugrian branch of the human family. 
Dr. Latham has some very judicious remarks about the name 
Samoyede in his account of the “ Races of the Russian Empire,” 
114. Tt is not indigenous to the race to which it is applied, but 
is a foreign name given to it by its neighbours. As Castrén has 
shown, it has a Finn is in ori 
identical with Sumojetia (a po 
eto. The root is Sami, the very name which, as we have alread! 
Sid, ibo Loppe kow themesleqe by; a rood we have in opt 
in tho word swamp. Bamoyede means merely fen-men, marsh 
Sien; aod Bah mo mora ethnie vine than Eighlaader, Lowlands 
ete. It is « geographical, and not an ethnie name. When Nestor 
therefore speaks of Samoyedes, we must understand nothing 
more than that he was referring to those who lived on the 
‘Tundras or mosses of North-Eastern Russia, 

So long ago as 1888, Schrenk, in a paper read before the St; 
Petersburgh Academy, on the Skeletons of two Mammoths found 
in the Samoyede country (“Bulletin St. Petersburgh Acad," 

), showed that that country was strewn with old graves con- 
taining metallic objects, which the Samoyedes point to ns the 
remains of the Sihrtje, as they call them (the Zirianens of 
‘western writers), who they say occupied that country before 
them, and that they now live in the bowels of the earth, and are 
avery wealthy and advanced people, which is by the 
copper, iron; lend, and tin weapons and utensils found in their 
mounds. 
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i.n. Castrén's “ Ethnologische Vorlesungen über die Altaischè 
Volker," ete, St. Petersburgh, 1857, page 86, I find the following 
very valuable remarks: “The only district in whieh the Finns 
‘seem to have been obliged to give up their country to the Samoy- 
ees is the district to the west of the Ural. That Finnic races of 
fine lived hero, T have attempted, to prove in an essay on the 
Sarvolotsien Tschudes, (‘Suomi Tidskrift i fosterliinc üm- 
nen? Fjerde argangen, Helsingfors, 1845, i, 23.) Among other 
grounds for this opinion, I there set ont the traditions common 
fo both the Russians and ie Samoyed r 
people, who are called Sirtje by the Samoyedes. The story, 
hat this people; on the arrival of the Sumoyedes, fled into the 
bosom of the earth, where they still live and tend the foxes, 
Mammoths, ote; T have strengthened this tradition by the pro 
Auction of a great number of Finnie names of places in this dis- 
trict Thus there exists here n river named Ishma, derived from 
Tsoma. It springs in the tundra called by the Russians Zembla, 
and tho Samoyodes Arka ja (Great Land). Another river is 
called Tsylma, from the Finnic wond Kylma; a third, Pjoscha, 
Finnie Pesa; a fourth, Oja; a fifth, Kuloi (ùe, fish river). Pere 
haps the word Samoyedo is also of Finnic origin (Lapp Samejedne, 
et). In addition, one may quote the numerous references to 
Biarma land and its Finnic inhabitants occurring in the Sagas to 
оте їшї the Finns must have lived on tho tundras west of tho 
rul, or rather the rivers flowing through those tundras.” 

‘Those extracts are sufficiont to prove the position that the 
Samoyedes have hore incroached upon an ancient Finnie habitat, 
thus offering ono instance at least where a race which lived in a. 
bronze or iron period of civilisation has been di one 
which until very recently, if not even still, was living under the 
conditions prevalent: in a stone or bone age. 

T do not believe that this migration was tho result of a su- 
cessful attack on the previous inhabitants., When the Samoyedes ` 
wandered over this orea it was probably deserted. 

We have therefore pushed back the Samoyedes beyond the 
Urals. 1 their migration to the west of that range is 
comparatively recent; and that, at all events in the days of the 
Norsemen, the Karelian Finns occupied their country, 

But we cannot limit this migration to the west of the Urals 
ns Castrén does. It was his notion that all the Turkic, Finnic, 
EE a a ea aD 
of his reasoning is color this prejudice. Thus it was à 

t of his theory to make the Samoyedes be driven west of the 
Tals by the Ostinks, who were constantly pressing northwards, 
Now, it is my purpose to show that there has been mo 
drift of population from south to north onthe east of the Uruk 
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but that the course of migration, with very slight exception, has 
been in the opposite direction. 

On the side of the Ural chain we find the vast water- 
shed of the Obi and its tributaries, Here the prominent ethnic 
name is Ostiak. To this name there are the same objections, 
to the name Samoyede. Erman, in his “Siberian Travels,” 
240, states with some confidence that the name Ostiak is indis- 
ulatiy desived frm the Tatario wond Usbstyak; a stranger, T 

iove this to be n false etymology, und that probably the lutter 
wont is derived from the former. In a paper on the Voguls, read 
by Dr. Ronay before the British Association, it was stated that 
Ostiak is merely Obstiak—ie, dweller on the Ob. This is a 
much more probable derivation, if we consider the origin of the 

names Votiak, Meskeriak, etc, ete.; if we consider also. 
that the Ostiak habitat is limited to the Valley of the Ob, This 
being in our opinion its etymology, the objection to the name lies 
im tho faot that it has been applied indiscriminately to throe dis- 
tinct and separate races, all living in the same river system. 
‘Thus we read of the Ostiaks of the Jenissei, a very curious and 
‘very distinct race, who were first discriminated by Strahlenberg, 
‘wore called Jenissians by Klaproth, and have been the subjects 
of an elaborate linguistic work by Castrén. Wo shall have much 
to say about them in a future paper. 

‘Then wo have the Ostiaks properly so-called, who are Ugrian 
or Finnie race, and who occupy the greater part of the Valley of 
‘the Ob, and of whom also more presently. 

Lastly, we have the Ostyaks of the Month of. tho Obi, who 
‘are Samoyedes, and are so called by all recent writers, These 

are confined to the Tundras bordering the Polar Sea 
‘and the country north of Obdorsk. Their land is divided into 
two portions by the Gulf of Obi; that on the west, known as 
Kamenaia, or the Highlands, extends westwards as’ far as the 














Now, Pallas tells us (“Voyages," iv, 00) “that these Samoy- 
edes assert that they came from the East, and this is confirmed 
"by other facis. Tt coincides with what we have said of the 
the 
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the sea, making its climate much more severe, and also acquiring- 
a fringe of treeless tundra, which the vagabond Samoyedes have 
naturally occupied. 

E have no doubt that the strip of lie population that 
is found fringing the Polar Sea from the Jenissei to the White 
‘Sea has recently occupied that area, and has encroached chiefly 
upon a Finnie population, and I shall treat the Valley of the 
діям а the frontier until recently between the Ostinks proper 
and 

‘The Ostiaks proper, or the Ugrian Ostiaks, are a very widely- 
diffused race. They occupy the whole Valley of the Obi, from. 
"below Obdorsk. to where it forks into its two head-rivers, the 
Jrtysch and the Upper Obi. They occupy the banks of tho 
former river to three days’ journey below Tobolsk, whero they: 
Jie next to the Siberian Turks, known as the Tatars of Tobolsk 
they also occupy the Upper Obi. The Ostiaks are not а homo- 

neous race. According to Castrén (op. cit, 100), there are 
found on tho lower Ob many with a lexion, who are. 
very like the Siraniens in looks. Here are to be found. 
several names with Riranien etymologies —«g., names com- 
pounded with Kar, a town; Obdor Ob, the river; and Dor, Syr- 
anien for the furthest, etc, In the language of this district there are 
also to be found many words of Siranien and Permian origin. 
‘These facts are very interesting, because they explain to us a 
tradition given in the “ Nouveaux Mémoires sur l'État present do 
lu Grande Russie,” ete, Paris, 1725, ii, 173, and afterwards by 
Müller, which has caused some confusion in ethnography. Ao~ 
cording to this, the Ostiaks formerly lived in Great Permin, near 
Solkamskoy; but when the bishop. (Stephen the Aposto) of those. 
puris, in 1380 ef sez, tried to convert the Permians to Christi- 








anity, some of them his s but the rest emigrated 
to the other side of the Urals This tradition is very reasohable; 
and is by the traces of Siranien mixture among th 








Ostiaks below Derezof; but it becomes ridiculous when it is. 
tempted to derive the whole Ostiak population from these emi- 
grants. The Ostiaks differ very materially from any of the 
‘Permian tribes, who, with the exception of those living on the 
Tower Ob, are pretty homogeneous. We havo now explained 
he causes of this exceptional idiosyncracy, and dated its first 


ori 

Tn proof that the Ostiaks are old occupants of the valley of 
the Ob, may be cited, ènter alio, tho fact quoted by Eruan 
(Siberian Travels, i, 464 There is a very old larch in Beresof, 
fifty feet high. This tree was formerly an object of reverence 
to the Ostiaks, who hung about it offerings of various kinds, 
Among these were coins, which were carried into these remote 
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parts by Bokharian traders long before the Russian conquest of 
lis country. ‘These coins are still preserved as heirlooms in 
the remoter Ostiak yurts. 

‘The Ostiaks are bounded on the west by the Voguls, who 
differ from them chiefiy in being hunters, while the Ostiaks are 
fishermen, The Voguls call the Ostiaks Mansi, the very name 
they give themselves, so that they make no difference between 
the two raes, Both are styled by the Simniens Jogreyas 
(Jogra in the singular), (Castren, op. eit, 129). This latter fact 
is most interesting, amd, elenna up tasie history very consider- 
ably. 

Jugria, or Jugoris, is the name of a province of some note in 
Russian history. From it peltries and other rich products were 
conveyed into the grand dukedom, and its history has been ex- 
amined st some length by Lehrberg (Untersuchungen zur Er- 
lauterung der Altern Geschichte Russland. St. Petersburgh, 
1816, iii, 4, and Castren, op. cit, 98). 

‘According to those authors, Jugria was bounded on the west. 
"by the Ural Mountains, on the south by the Siberian Tatars, on. 

east by the rivers Nadym, Agan, and Wash, and on the 
north by the Samoyedes, If what we have here said is true, we. 
may extend the limits of Jugria to the Polar Sea, inasmuch as 
"we hold the Samoyedes to be but very recent immigrants into 
their present country. 

‘Although the Syraniens call both Voguls and Ostinks Ugrians, 
‘the Russians have generally distinguished them; thus Herber- 
stein Rer, Moscow Comment. p.82, says: The Vuogalici and the 
‘Ugritzschi inhabit the river Oby, and in the several old accounts 
of the conquest of Jugria by the Russians relied upon by 
Karamzin, we have the same enumeration of its inhabitants 
as Vogulitii and Ugritei, As the languages, the traditions, 
and tbe customs of both are so nearly allied, the two names 
‘were probably of geographical meaning rather than ethnic. 

The Voguls, according to Muller (Ugrische Volkstamm, i, 
162, et seq), have spread considerably of late; the Northern 
Urals are their primitive hunting-ground. Hence they have 
wandered, on the one hand, to the Kama, and on the other to 
the Tawda, the Tura, and the Irtysch in the east, and the 
‘Techussowaja, in the south-west. Their name is probably to 
‘de recognised in the names of two rivers, the Vogulja, a tribu- 
tary of the Sygma, and the Vogulka, which flows into the Obi, 
near Berezof, ‘They bordered the Syraniens on the east, and 
as the occupation of the latter became contracted, their holding 
doubtless extended to the Kama. All the facts we know go to 
рете hat Шо Ходи have moved Som thar old quarters, and 

e moved in a contrary direction to that required by the 
theory of Castrin, 
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In regard to the Ostinks, our facts are fewer, but what we 
lave have the same tendency. I will merely quote a striking 
one from the work of Müller already eited, p. 201. The Ostiaks. 
of the Jenissei, and those bordering оп the Southern Sa 

call themselves Kondycho, i«., Dwellers on the Chondi or Konda. 
The Konda is a well-known western tributary of the Obi, which 
flows through a very typical land of the Ostiaks. So that those 
furthest-travelled among the Ostiaks must have come a long 
way from the north-west, if their name does not belie them, 

"We have thus shown that at an early date, namely, in the. 
centuries preceding and up to the sixteenth century, the Samoy- 
edes probably lived beyond the Obi altogether, and the Ural 
Mountains formed an important boundary, dividing two geogra- 
Phical provinces of some note, namely, Weliki Permia or Great 
Permia, and Jugria or Jugoria, dividing also two branches of the 
Finnie race, namely, the Carelian Finns, the Permians, and 
Syraniens, from the Voguls and Ostiaks; and, further, that the 
drift ofthese latter folk was from north and north-west, to south. 
and south-east, 

Having taken a survey of the ethnography of northern Russia 
and the country on either side of the Urals, I must now in con- 
‘clusion direct attention to some of the interesting archeologi 
questions which are inyolved in the subject, and which have 
Deen much overlooked in 4. The manners and customs, 
the religion, language, and physical appearance of the tribes I 
have mentioned, are familiar enough from the accounts of man 
‘modern travellers. The important gap they filled in the distri- 
‘bution of the world-culture and wealth in former days are not 
so well known, nor have I got material for a thorough investiga- 
tion of the question; but there are a good many isolated and 
buried fucts which onght to interest this society. 

Twill begin with the Ugrian tribes who bordered the Polar 
Sea, and who occupied the Northern Urals ond the Ob. Ebn 
Fozlan, the Arabic geographer, who is quoted by Yakut, tells us 
that the Bulgarians were bounded on the north by the nation 
called Vissu (vide ante). Among them the night in summer 
was only an hour long. The commerce between the Bi 
and the Vissus was carried on after this wise. h of 

ian merchants deposited his merchandise, ished by 
fis private mark, at a certain spot, and then On his 
return he found placed by the side of each article some pro- 
duet of the country of the Vissus, If the merchant was satis- 
fied, he took this in exchange, if not, he took- back his own, 
‘The same mods of traffic was practised by the African tribes of 
the Soudan (See Cazvini and Bacouya in D'Ohsson's “Les Penples 
du Caucase”), The Vissus were neighbours to the Youhras (i, 
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"Ugrians or Ostiaks, vide ante), who dwelt by the cloudy sea, 
where in summer the sun don for forty days above the 
horizon, and in winter there were an equal number of nights of 
forty-eight hours. The Youhras had neither herds nor culti- 
vated lands ; they lived on fish and the pons ‘of the chase. 
The Bulgars sold them swords made by the Mabometaus ; they 
were simply rough pieces of iron direct from the forge, which, 
when hung by à thread, and struck, resounded loudly, ‘The 
Youhras bought these at great price. ‘They cast them into 
the cloudy sea, and their god caused a fish big os a mountain to 
‘come out of the waves, pursued by a still larger fish, who wished 
to devour it. The first, in its haste to escape, was stranded, 
‘whereupon the hunters cut away at its flesh. Sometimes the 
tide took the fish out again, and enabled it to escape after à 
large quantity of flesh had been carved out of it. They said 
that unless they cast this sword into the water, no fish would 
come, and they would die of starvation. 

‘This naive relation of the old Arab traveller points clearly to 
a whale or narwhal fishery at the northern borders of the Ural 
chain. The story becomes more quaint as we proceed. Once 
‘one of these fish having got into the shallows in the Youhra 
country, the inhabitants passed а cord through its gills, and 
drew it ashore. Upon this there came ont of one of its gills à 
young damsel of great beauty, who was of a rosy-white com- 
plexion, and had black hair. The Youhras placed her on the 
ground, but she struck her face and dragged her hair, crying 
pitiably meanwhile. God had made her a piece of skin like an 
apron, which covered her from her throat to her knees. She 
lived some time among the Youhras. They told other strange 
‘things about the country of the Youhras; thus it was said that 
when one of the former planted his foot in Bulgarian soil, the 
temperature at once fell even in the middle of summer, and be- 
саше во cold that all the fruit perished. These traveller's tales 
reported by Cuzvini and others are quaint, and they illustrate the 
sort of talk that was prevalent in the great markets of Bulgaria, 
and the general knowledge that the Arabs had of the distant 
polar regions before the eighteenth century. 

Skins, sult-dried fish, and fish-roe and ivory (fossil and 
marine) were the chief products of these northern latitudes, 
which were eagerly bought by the Arab traders, and transported 
to the luxurious courts of Bagdad and Byzantium. The ien 
suggests an interesting inquiry. A portion was fossil 
Cazvini, Ibn Haoukal, and nes pem curious information 
about this. One of them mentions having seen immense teeth, 
two palms in width, and four in length, and skulls as large as 
Arab huts, and tusks like those of the elephant, white as enow, 
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‘at great price, and that they were there converted into vases 
and other objects. his custom prevails still among the Sa- 
moyedes, Yakuts, and others. Ermann tells us (i, 86) that the 
reo care int teem elt tio cease for 
their ledges and drinking cups. ‘The Jukajirs use slices of t 
horns of the fossil rhinoceros to Tine their bows with i, 382, 
In the Christie collection may be seen elaborate figures and do- 
mestie objects, carved out of mammoth ivory by the Yakuts and 
‘Tunguses, This custom always seems to me to throw some 
doubt on the relative antiquity of those craftsmen whose carv- 
ings on mammoth ivory, ete, have been found in the French 
caverns. If, in the Reindeer period, France was as cold as 
Siberia, it is more than probable that carcases of mammoths 
might survive on the tanks of the Seine and the Thames, as 
‘they still do on those of the Lena. There is, further, no great 
üifüculty in believing that what the Jakuts and the Esquimaux. 
can do now in the way of drawing and sculpturing, could have 
een done by the French reindeer-folk, whose remains show 
them to have been quite equal in skill at least to the Esqui- 
maax This by the way only. 

Besides the fossil ivory, there was also that derived from the 
walrus and the narwhal, out of which so many Norse relics were 
carved. Now, among the presents sent by the great Khaliph 
Harun al Raschid to Charlemagne, were the horn of a unicorn 
and a gris claw. These were long among the 
curiosities at St. Denis, The former was made the subject of 
fan elaborate inquiry, written at the Hague in 1640—S 
Churchill's Travels, 387, in which it is said that this horn was 
altogether like a similar one at Copenhagen, and that the Danes 
fare of opinion that all these kinds of horns found in Muscovy, 
Germany, Italy, and France, came from Denmark, The Danes 
sold these horns as unicorn horns . . . . The horn at St Denis 
d the same root as the rest, hollow and worm-eaten at the 
end, like a rotten tooth. “This being granted,” says the writer, 
as itis really true, I will positively assert it to be a tooth 
fallen out of the jaw-bone of the same fish known in Iceland 
by the name of aarwhal, and that consequently it is no horn” 
(ee op. cit). 

Tn regard to the griffon's claw, it is a curious fact that a 
writer in the Bulletin of the St, Petersburgh Academy, in dis= 
cussing the griffons, makes ont that the so-called claws are the 
horns of the Siberian rhinoceros. This is confirmed by Erman, 
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ho tells ns the natives mistake these horns for the claws of a 
gigantic bind (see very curious account in Ermann’s travels, ii, 
86, 380), So that the presents sent by Harun al Raschid wore 
no doubt a portion of the spoil which his emissaries and traders 
had bought at Bolghai, or some other mart of the Volga and 
Kama, and had come from the country of the Youhras, at 
‘once a proof of the energy of the Arabs in their prosperous days, 
and an explanation of much medieval romance. This ivory was 
doubtless also exported by the Norse traders from the ports of 
Biarmia, and was used by them in carving the chessmen, caskets, 
te, of which examples are still extant. In regard tothe chess- 
men, a large number of which were found in Lewes, and are 
now in the British Museum, it is curious that in an account 
of Iceland, written by M. la Peyrere in 1644, published in the 
‘sate collection of travels, it is mentioned that the Icelanders 
were still great chess-players, “ there being not a peasant in. the 
country but what has a set of it, which they make themselves 
out of fish-bones; the whole difference betwixt theirs and ours. 
being only that our fools stand for their bishops, because they. 
say the clergymen ought to be near the kings person, Their 
rooks represent little captains, whence the Iceland scholars call 
them Centuriones. They ore represented with swords on their 
sides, with blouted cheeks, and as if they were blowing the horns. 
they hold in both hands.” This account agrees wonderfully 
with the actual relies from Lewes left there by some ancient 
Norse freebooter. 

We mentioned Biarmia. This a few words about 
the Finn culture in old days, Here Í shall have recourse again 
to Geiger. They were the great miners of the North and East. 
“The preparation of marsh iron was known to them from an 
early period; for marsh ore (myrmalin), which our ancestors 
called gräsjern, the Finns have a native appellation—hölmä. 
Tron in tbe Finnic and Lappic is called ranta-route, and the 
hundred of Rantalambi in Finland has its name from ranta and 
Jammi, lake or marsh, i4, from marsh iron: an old Finnish 
Rune called Rantan synty, sings of the birth of iron, In the 
Fennie tongue every handicraftsman is called a smith (seppä), 
and Finnish swords are mentioned in the Icelandic sagas. The 
‘most famous smith known to the ancient North, and celebrated. 
in the Edda, is the son of a Swedish king on the borders of 
Smithiod; and in later times the Finns retained the praise of 
excelling in the labours of the forge” (Geiger: Hist. of Sweden, 
29). Not only do they excel in iron manufacture, but also in. 
the making of trinkets out of other metals. The Finns of Dale- 
carlia are great miners; both silver and tin are worked by them, 
‘and T have small doubt that the Norsemen, who loved agricul- 
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ture, and piracy, and trade, were indebted to the Finns for their 
metallic craftsmen, I shall return to this subject on a future 
occasion, 

Bearmia, besides being a home of the arts, was also a main 
highway of commerce. The Norse merchants who traded ab 
Bolghari traversed it, and brought by this route those hoards of 
cufie coins which are found in so many places frequented by 
them, and notably in Scandinavia and in Iceland, The great 
emporium of Bearmia was Techerdyn, and in the grave mounds 
in its neighbourhood Strahlenberz reports that many Arab coins 
‘were found. Much information on the archwology of this dis- 
trict has been collected by the Russian inquirers, They have 
‘opened quite a new vein in archeology, and T trust on some 
future occasion to bring before you some of the ore they have 
discovered. 








‘The meeting then separated. 





Јох 17тн, 1872. 
Эш Јонх Ілввоск, Bart, МР, F.RS., President, in the Chair. 
Tux Minutes of the previous Meeting were read and confirmed, 


‘The following presents were announced, and the thanks of the 
meeting voted to the respective donors = 





Хов тив аналит. 

From the Socurr.—Mitthellumgen der Anthropologisehen Gesell- 
schaft in. Wien, March, 1873, 

From Janes Bonxe, Esq.— Human Nature for June, 187: 

rom the Horron—The Mining, Magasine and Heviow for Jano 

72, 

From, the Assgcamion.—Jourual of the East India Audition fe 
May, 1872. 

From the Eorron.—The Food Journal for June, 1872. 

"From the Eorron.—La Reyne Scientifique, Nos. 50, 51, and 53. 

From the Socrery,— Report of the Royal Society of Tasmania, 1870 ; 
"Papers and Proceedings, ditto, 1870-1. 

From tho Socurr.— Bulletin de ln Société Imperiale des Naturalistes 
de Moscow, Nos. 3 and 4, 1871. 

From the Erron.— Medizinische Jahrbücher der К. К. Gesellschaft 
der Aerzte in Wien, No, 1, 1872. 








228. b List of Presents. 


From the Assoorartoy.—Proceedings of the Geologists! Association, 
for April, 1872. 

From the Eorrog.— Archivio per l'Antropologia e la Etnologia, vol. ii, 
No, 11, 1873. 

From the Avruon—The Discovery, Survey, and Settlement of Port 
Phillip. By G. W. Rusden, Esq. 

From the Eorron—Nature (to date). 

From the Eant, of Knmenuey.—Vocabulary of the Aboriginal Din- 
lets, Wellington District, of New Holland, 1839, by James 
Günther, Esq, —An Australian Grammar, 1834, by L. È. Threl- 
eld, Esj—Language of the Aborigines of the Colony of Vic- 
toria, and other Australian Districts, by Danicl Bunce, Esq: 
Gurre Kamilaroi, or Kamilaroi Sayings, by Rev. Wm. Ridley. 
Memorie Storiche Dell" Australia, by Mons. D. R. Salvado, O.S.B. 
— Manuscript relating to the Australian Aboriginal Language. - 
Vocabulary of the Dialects of some of the Aboriginal Tribes of 
‘Tasmania, by J. Milligan, Esq,, F.L.S. 

















Mr. A. W. FRANKS exhibited photographs of the Tattooed Man 
from Burmah, and read the following communication : 

In the Times of November 3, 1871, appeared a paragraph 
copied from the British Medical Journ, respecting the appear 
ance at Vienna of a man tattooed in a remarkable manner all 
over the body. A more detailed account appeared in the Lancet 
of February 3, 1872. 

Happening to pay a short visit to Vienna a few wecks since, 
Tascertained that the tattooed man was no longer in that town ; 
"but, through the kindness of Dr. Sigmund Walirmann, Secretary. 
of the Anthropological Society of Vienna, I obtained the four 
photographs which I exhibit on the present occasion. T did not 
Ünyself seo Dr. Wahrmann, and though I met with several persons 
who had seen the man, they were not well versed in anthropo- 
logical matters, and I did not obtain any particulars. 

In the account from the Medical Journal of November, 1871, 
it is stated that the man was a Greek, who hind been a pirate, 
Seven years ago, he and five companions were taken prisoners 
Љу one of the wild tribes of Asia, Three of them were put to 
death, but this man and two others were preserved alive, and. 
literally tattooed all over the body. The operation lasted two 
months, and was performed by six men, who each day operated 
on different parts of the body. The operation caused horrible 
pain, and his two companions died under the treatment, 

‘The account in the Lancet of February 1872 (reprinted in the 
Times of February 2), is more minute, Toing derived “from: the 
Wiener Medizinische Wochenschrift for January 13. The follow- 
ing is an extract from this account: 

“This man states thit he is an Albanian, forty years of age, 
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‘and unmarried. Besides Greek, lis native tongue, he speaks 
Arabic and Persian fluently; French, Spanish, Italian, German, 
and English with various degrees of fluency and correctness, 
His accounts of his life vary somewhat, According to one state- 
‘ment, he has been for the last five years engaged, together with 
eleven companions, in fortune-hunting, in the shape of working 
gold mines in Chinese Tartary. During a rebellion which oc- 
curred in that country, he supplied the rebels with arms; and 
‘upon the defeat of the insurgents, was with his companions taken 
captive. Nine of the prisoners were put to death; the remain- 
ing three, including himself, were sentenced to the punishment 
of tattooing, in order that they might ever hereafter go about as 
marked men, Опе of the victims died, either in consequence of 
tho severity ofthe operation or from disease ; a second, bind, ives 
yet at Hongkong; while the third, the subject of the present com- 
Jmunication, managed to make his escape through China to a port 
on the India Gulf. Thence an English ship brought him to 
Manilla, thence to Hongkong, from which place he returned wid 
Sues to Greece. According to another account he engaged, to~ 
gether with some Frenchmen, in hostile operations against the 
Chinese, by whom he was taken prisoner and tattooed.” 
Another and more full account appeared in the ^ Journal of 
the Geographical Society of Leipzig,” to which my attention has. 
"been called by Mr. Clements R. Markham, who has kindly fur- 
nished me with the following translation o 
“ The foreigner is a Suliot, called Georgius Constantine, and is 
a native of Albania Amongst his exploits (he is master of 
Ttalian, French, and English) he took part în the French expedi- 
tion to Cochin China with the object of penetrating into the in- 
terior of further India and Burmah in quest of gold. By Ava 
on the Irawaddy this band was proclaimed hostile on account of 
their taking up arms against the natives. He, with eleven com- 
panions, fell into the hands of the Government troops. Nine of 
these were executed; he and two others were spared their lives, 
Dut condemned to the ‘tattoo process’ This processwas very 
severe, for one died, and the other became blind in the course of 
3t. "This happened in Bhamno, on the Irrawaddy. Ё 
«The tattooing took three months, and was so severe that he 
had to be held down by four men, and submit quietly to the 
operation under fear of death. Aftera lengthened imprisonment 
һе escaped, and after a four months’ tramp through China he 
managed to reach Amoy in safety. The European Consul him- 
self gave him the means to reach Manilla, where he lay sick for 
some time. Through Hongkong he returned home wid the 
Suez Canal to Europe; came to Vienna, where Һе stayed some 
time, and was sought out by physicians as an ethnological curi= 
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osity; thence went on to Munich, and is now under the care of. 
Dr. Thiersch at Leipzig. From hence Georgius intends to visit 
Berlin and London. 

“The tattooing was the subject of a treatise by Dr. Kapost of 
Vienna, ‘The Tattooed Man of Burmah, in No. 2 of the. 
Weekly Journal of Medicine, "This account is exhaustive, and. 
portions of it are here given. The tattooed man is about forty 
years of age, of medium height, is handsome and strongly built, 
‘nd well proportioned. He has a long black beard; his long 
black hair lies in two masses (?) over his head. His counten- 
ance is not ignoble. Moreover, when stripped, he gives one the 
idea of being entirely clad in a tightly-worn fabric of rich 
‘Turkish stuff, From the crown of his head to the points of his 
toes his skin is entirely covered with tattoo figures in dark blue, 
‘with occasional intervening characters in red. The soles of the 
feet are alone free. Moreover, the interstices between the figures 
are filled up with smaller blue and red characters. The hands. 
are covered with these characters only. These blue devices even 
appear amid the thick hairs of the head and beard. On the 
forehead, on either side of the middle line, are to be seen panthers; 
the interval is filled up with characters. 

“The total number of figures is 388, which are distributed 
over the body as follows: 





S4588 


Lower portion of the 
Lower extremities 
‘Two figures on the fo 





The figures are all tattooed in blue and are symmetrically 
arranged on both sides of the body on the breast, being two 
crowned sphinxes, two snakes, two elephants, two swans, and in 
he middle a horn-owl The figures consist of sphiuxes with 
crowns on their heads, apes, leopards, cats, tigers, eagles, storks, 
swans, peacocks, snakes, men, women with dresses, panthers, 
Tions, elephants, crocodiles, salamanders, dragons, fishes, gazelles, 
fri leves ovens tmd deca eferery deri. j 
“The characters in writing on the are adju: 
fessor Müller to be Burmese. Professor Müller and Dr. Pollak, 
Jate physicians ofthe Shah of Petia, asserted that Gorgas speaks 
‘Arabic and Persian fluently. ‘The small particles of flesh which 
appear between the figures and characters are of the normal colour; 
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‘the skin is soft, supple, and of fine texture; the glands are not 
swollen, and the perspiration is not affected, 

“The figures show considerable skill in their outline and 
general execution. It occupied the artist three months to сош- 

Леке the job, working three hours a day. The tool used in the work 
is about fifteen inches long altogether, the point being five inches 
in length, and split like a pen-point, Dr, Kaposi considers the. 
colouring matter employed to be vegetable, though with our 
sailors, soldiers, and others, gunpowder and cinnabarare usually 
employed.” 

Teil be observed that the accounts given by the man himself 
differ from each other. It seems scarcely credible that the tattooing 
could have been completed in the time stated, as the irritation thus 
produced would, it must be supposed, bring on death. There can be 
no doubt, however, that the tattooing is genuine Burmese tattooing, 
as shown by the sketches from a model of a Burmese man in the 
Christy collection, although it extended in Georgias beyond the 
‘usual limits of the process. The designs, however, are very care- 
fully put together, and must have been excented by a first-rate 
artist. Such tattooing is very costly in Burmah; and I am in- 
formed by Sir Arthur Phayre that when criminals are tattooed 
as a punishment it is done in a large inscription across the 
breast, a part of the body rarely covered in Burmah. 

That Europeans are occasionally tattooed in Burmah, and that 
the process is costly, is shown by a letter which appeared in the. 
Lancet of May 18, 1872. 


To the Editor of the * Lancet? 


Sim,—In the Zowcetof February $ed there is an account of the 
tattooed man of Vienna. Tn the year 1861, when at Rivière du Loup, 
Canada, I had the fortune to meet with much such another person 
‘This man’s name was Chambers; he had been lieutenant and ad- 
Jutant of the 49th Regiment (he showed me his commission). I was 
‘two days at the same hotel with him, during which time he kindly. 
stripped himself for my inspection. He was a tall, thin ‘man, about. 
fifty-two years old ; grey hair; the whole of right side of face covered. 
with strawberry stain. Commencing with a collar round the neck, 
amd terminating at the wrists and middle of calf of logs with a most 
elaborate piece of embroidery, the whole of the body inclusive was on 
‘mass of tattooing. ‘The main figures consisted of Burmese uds and. 
felts, the intermediate space lle in with Bormesenerions, 
Binds, beasts, fishes, and serolls. There was not the space of a pin's- 
point left uncoloured, tho colours used being red, black, and blue. Mr. 

Chambers’ account of the matter is simply the following That when. 

stationed with his regiment in Burmah (I have forgotten the year he 

said) many years ago, he, for the curiosity of the thing, had himself 
‘tattooed in this manner; tbe amomnt he paid the man who orna- 
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mented him was £40 sterling. Healsosaid that it was a very common 
thing amongst the natives, and Europeans frequently commenced the 
Tenntifiention but generally got tired of the paia before the affair was 
finished. 

‘When at Quebec, last year, I asked if he was still alive, bat was in- 
formed that he had died. This poor man had for many years earned 
fa living by travelling the world over, blowing a penny whistle, and 
‘playing the concertina, which he did in a wonderful manner. Hé was 
hot in the habit of exhibiting his tattooing, and it was only my being 
^ military medical officer, and talking to bim, that ade him show 
‘himself to me ; he seemed rather asbauned of his youthful freak. May 
mot the Vienna man in all probability have been tattooed also in 
Burmah} Lam, Sir, yours, &c., 

'G. E. Gascotoxe, M.D., late В.А. 








Brockville, Ontario, 


‘The practice of tattooing among the Burmese is noticed in the 
following works :—Symes, “Embassy to the Kingdom of Ava,” 
1795, p. 312. He gives as a reason for tattooing, the belief 
that it operates as a charm against the weapons of enemies, 
‘Alexander, “ Travels from India to England,” 1827, p. 17, who 
describes the process as ‘performed with a’ long steel needle 
Jouded at one end and divided st the other to contain the liquor, 
which is either red or blue.” In Crawfurd’s “ Journal of an 
Embassy to the Court of Ava" (2nd edition, 1834, vol. i, p.95), 
à long account is given of the process and designs as well as the 
process of neighbouring races Other accounts are to be found. 
tn Malcolm, “Travels in Hindustan, ete.,” 1848, i, p. 218; and 
Winter, “Six Months in British Burmah, 1858, p. 55. 

‘The whole question of tattooing is one well deserving the at- 
tention of the ethnologist, and would furnish the subject бог а 
work of some extent, 





Disovssiox. 


Dr. J, Muxen Formenon said that he was at Vienna at the time 
this tattooed mam was first exhibited by Professor Hebra, and had 
repeated conversations with him, ax wll at several opportunities of 
Inspecting him. The tattooing was very beautiful, and involved tho 
whole skin. ‘The whole story was intrinsically incredible, and was 
To the effect that it was done às a punishment in Dokhara, and that it 
took three operators three months to complete it. Tt is regarded as a 

‘punishment than death, and two other unfortunates died from 
eta The man's aspiration seemed to be to make himself 
Tut one of the most unscrupulous and bloodthirsty of scoundrels, an. 
ea thoroughly warranted by bis physiognomy. ‘The tattooing ig 
evidently dome in imitation of Doorga, the wife of Siva, the oldest 
Somon god of India, and tho red hands indicate her thirst for blood, 
‘The mun also translated the letters in the palmar aspect of his fingers 
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as words of Arabic abuse indicating his character. Ata meeting at 
Vienna, a discussion resulted in the conclusion that the words wero 
Burmese, and the whole workmanship is evidently Burmese ornamental 
tattooing. ‘The pose in the various figures and their execution indi- 
cate great proficiency of the performers; and much regret was felt 
that this skin might be injured by the ultimate effects of his malady. 
The proposition to avert aueh a mishap by making bin the subject of 
Tethal ‘experimentation was mot adopted. When last seen he was 
meditating a tour exhibition. 








‘The following paper was read by the author :— 


A Snort Accoust af the Hitu Trines of Хоти ARACAN. Ву 
RF. St. Axpukw Sr. Joux, Assistant Commissioner of 
British Burma. 


Tum following, notes were taken during, a sojourn of only 
eighteen (1870-71) months amongst tho Hill tribes of North 
Anican, and spent in their supervision as magistrate and col- 
lector, ind are, therefore, not so full as they might be, yet, 
thougit these and similar tribes have been already described by 
Sir Arthur Phayre, in the “Journal of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society,” and Captain Lewin, the Deputy-Commissioner of the 
Chittagong hill tracta, in his book “Tho Wild Races of the 
So tern Frontier of India," I think that there are several 
points which have not been touched on by either which may be 
of interest to ethnologists ; and, moreover, the lute Loo-shay war 
ias shown that, in order to ensure a lasting peace and immunity 
from their depredations, a close study of their manners and 
customs is absolutely necessary to a sound understanding of the 
difficulty. A difficulty which, from being shunned, has at last 
ended in a large expenditure of money with a still imperfect. 
result. I do not mean altogether to deprecate the use of force, 
for in many cases this is the only argument that convinces 
certain portions of the human race, but I am of opinion that 
oftentimes a seasonable show of power and determination is 
quite suficient, and obviates the necessity of resorting to mea- 
sures to which humanity is averse. 

The tribes herein treated of are located in a large tract of 
hilly country lying between the 21st and 22nd degrees of north 
latitude and 93rd and 94th east longitude, and drained by the 
Kulah-dan and Lay-mro rivers with their affluents, A survey 
party has been as far north as about 21) deg. north latitude; 
‘but the sources of the Kulah-dan which flows into the sea at 
Akyub are as yet unknown, unless they have been discovered by 
the surveyors of the late expedition. The classical name of the 
Koulahdan is Gittshaba, but the Hkamies call it Yam-pang. 

You. п. x 
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The tribes inhabiting this hilly tract of country are—t, the 
Rahkaing or Chyoung-thah ; 2, Shandoo; 3, Hkimie, commonly 
called Hiway-mie ; 4, Mro; б, Anu, or Hkoung-tso; 6, Chin, 
or Hkyn; 

The Rahkaing, commonly called Chyoung-thah (ie, children 
of, or dwellers near, the stream), are of the Burmese or Mran-ma 
stock, and speak a dialect differing but little from the dialect 
commonly spoken in the lowlands of Aracan. They are divided 
into clans, or families, each haying a separate name, some of 
whom trace their origin to Peguans who were sent over with 
а Редпап princess who was married to an Aracanese king. 
"Though their manners and customs are similar to those of the 
Burmese in general, and they profess themselves to be Bud- 
dhists, yet long contact with the wilder hill tribes has caused 
them to adopt many of their customs and superstitions. For- 
merly their villages were pushed far up the Kulah-dan, or Git- 
tshabā river, but the pressure of the tribes above has of late 
‘years driven them in. The name Mran-ma is applied to the 
Chyoung-thah, Aracanese, and Burmese, and is, I firmly believe, 
the original name of the.race, Sir Arthur Phayre has alread 
in the “Journal of the Ethnological Society,” vol. v, expr 
his opinion that the name is a modem corruption of the Pali 
Brimah or Brihma; but with all due deference to such a great 
authority, I must say that I cannot understand how Brihmah or 
Brah-ma can be corrupted into Mran-ma, though the reverse is 
easy. Besides the Burmese are known to the Chinese as 
“Mreen,” or “Mien,” and to the Shans as “ Man,” both very like 
‘Mran, and it is well-known that the termination “ma” (feminine) 
denotes chief or parent, They are a quiet, pleasant people, in 
disposition more like the Burmese than their nearer relations the 
proud, indolent, overbearing Aracanese, who seem to have received. 
@ large admixture of foreign blood. ‘Their dress consists of a 
“dolyah,” or waist-cloth of dark homespun cotton, and a whit 
cotton “goung-boung,” or turban, the long hair being tied in 
a knot on the top of the head. I believe it will generally be 
found that this way of fastening the hair is one great mark 
of difference between Burmese and Indian Hill tribes. The 
‘women wear a dress similar to the Aracanese, which is the ваше аз 
that worn by the Burmese, save that it comes further round the 
body so as not to expose the leg in walking; the colours, how- 
ever, are sad, and throughout the whole Aracanese family there 
seems to be a want of appreciation of the harmonious blending 
of bright colours so dear to the Eastern Burmese eye. Tt has 
often been stated that this peculiar dress was introduced 
amongst the Eastern Burmese in order to put an end to certain 
disgusting practices; but T do not believe that there are any good 
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grounds for this assertion, and that the present dress is merely 
an enlarged form of the old dress worn by the Mranma before 
they advanced in civilisation, and which is still worn by their 
wild cousins, Tattooing is practised, but not to such an extent 
as in Burma proper, the utmost being a few charms on the back, 
chest, or shoulders. "The Burmese practice of tattooing the thighs 
has also been attributed to the above-mentioned practice, but I 
Bink more rational reaon is, that when the Burmese ilet 
took to wearing a long waist-cloth, the unexposed parts did not 
tum so brown as those exposed, and this light skin being un- 
sightly when the loins were girt up, tattooing was introduced to 
enhance their personal appearance. The written character used 
by the Chyoug-thahs is the same as that used all over Burma, 
but that of their books slightly differs, as the original Burmese 
books were for a long time copied by Bengali scribes who were 
ignorant of the language, and introduced new forms. 

‘The next tribe on the list is the Shan-doo, but of their manners 
amd customs very little is yet known. Major Tickell in 1852 
had an interview (described in the “Bengal Asiatie Society's 
Journal") with one Leb-bai, the chief of a clan called Bouk-kie. 
In appearance they differ but little from the Hka-mie and Chin 
tribes, but their language or dialect is not understood by either, 
though there a few words common to both. On comparing the 
account of this tribe by Captain Lewin in his “Wild Races of 
the South-eastern Frontier of India,” with that given by Major 
Tickell and my own observations, the only points in common 
are that they frequently use timber in building their houses, 
Whereas other tribes use bamboos, that they are polygamous, 
that they had a dread of water above knee-deep, and that they 
bury their dead in graves dug in the village, together with their. 
‘valuables, instead of burning them after the manner of the other 
ires and the Burmese. “Captain Lewin states that“ their 
features do not bear any signs of Mongolian physiognomy, and 
Major Tickell remarks this of one specimen oniy s thase. how- 
ever, which I have come across were decidedly Mongolian in 
feature, The women are far better clad than those of the other 
tribe, and are said to be much handsomer. es Save been 
hoped that the late expedition against the Looshays would have 
afforded more information regarding this almost unknown tribe, 
but, as far as I have heard, the column never penetrated to it, 
which is much to be deplored on another account, as they are 
inverate riders, and hold many of our fellow subjects captive. 

The Hki-mies, or, as they are more commonly called, the 
Hkway-nies, are the principal tribe of those under British pro- 
tection, though not so numerous па the Chins. ‘Three or four 
generations ago this tribe dwelt further to the north-east. im the 
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country now oceupied by the Shandoos, but have been driven 
southwards by them, in turn displacing the Mros and Chyoung- 
thahs, They are divided, like all the hill peoples, into clans, which 
doubtless in their former habitat had their own peculiar lands, 
and were each ruled by influential chiefs, but their forced 
migration has now destroyed all this, and the clans are scattered 
and confused, though keeping together for the most part in clan 
Їй, dg о Вам пав ат чала? хоно Пес ія usuall 
hereditary. ‘The name Hktmie is the one by which they call 
themselves, and means “ man” (homo). From features, language, 
and manners I consider that they are of the same family or 
nearly related to the Mran-ma, as are also the Mros, who differ 
Dut slightly in language and customs, The dress of the male 
Hkämies is a long home-spun cotton cloth, about one foot in 
width, which is passed several times round the waist and once 
‘between the lege, the coloured ends hanging down in front and 
behind; the hair is knotted over the front part of the head, and. 
' long twisted white cloth is bound round the head so as to make 
ers ‘standing well up over the forehead. This adds to the 
height and sets them off to great advantage ; they are generally 

sot up and muscular, but vary greatly in stature; thongh. 
wary and occasionally deceitful, I have always found that to be 
hhonest nnd straightforward is the best. way to get on with them 
S their distrust is the result of their dealings with people whom 
‘they know deceive them, and if once convinced that you will kee 
‘your word, they will always trast you. Generally speaking, 
think they are more open to improvement than any of the other 
tribes, not even excepting the Chyoung-thahs; there can be no 
doubt bt that they are more fully able to understand the 
"benefits of peace and trade, and are desirous of changing their 
former predatory habits, "his seems to be a universal law with 
regard to people who have been driven to change their habitat. 
‘The Mros wear a small blue waist-cloth, about four inches wide, 
and are not particular about their head-dress or personal appear 
‘ances; their houses, too, are small; the desire for improvement 
is not so great, ‘The women of both dress almost exactly alike, 
in a short dark blue cloth reaching to the knee and open at the 
side; it is fastened round the waist with a net of cords covered 
either with large beads or copper rings; over the breast is also 
worn a small strip of cloth. They are more squarely built than 
the men, and the habit of carrying very heavy weights on their 
backs in baskets with a band passing over their forehead uj 
the precipitous hill paths makes them walk with a constrain 
and waddling gait; some when young are good-looking, but 
constant labour soon destroys their personal appearance. The 
ast remarks are true of all the Hill tribes, 
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The Anus or Hkoungtsos and Kóngs are tribes not much 
Known, ‘Their dress and customs are said to be similar to those 
of tho HkAmies, but they speak a distinct dialect which contains 
many words and expressions intelligible to the Manipooreans, 
me Chins are the most widely spread of all the tribes, and 
inhabit the mountain range that divides Aracan from Burma 
(ie Axa and Pogu) extending from, far morth almost, down to 
Nograis; though all acknowledge that they are of tho sme 
family, and universally tatoo the faces of their women—a pmc- 
tice peculiar to tle rhe et thero is a gront difference between 
the dialect of those who are brought captive from the east side 
and that of those inhabiting the Arakan Hills, Generally 
speaking, they are very shy and averse to improvement, culti- 
vating neither cotton nor tobacco for sale. They are divided 
into numerous clans, each of which is located on certain tracts 
sufficiently large to supply them with cultivation, but whose 
boundaries they are never allowed by clan law to exceed. Tt 
has been said that they adopted the custom of tatooing the 
women's faces in order to prevent the Burmese kings from car 
rying off the pretty ones to their harems ; this explanation, how- 
ver, is highly improbable; tlie most likely reason is that it was 
adopted аз а mark whereby they might be recognised when car- 
riod off by other tribes, or perhaps to enable them the better to 
conceal tho women of other tribes captured by tham: Their 
language, though not understood by either Hkit-mies or Mros, has 
many words in common. ‘Tho men knot their hair more over 
tho forehead, and the waist-eloth is reduced to the smallest 
dimensions; in fact, it can hardly be suid to have the slightest 
pretensions to decency. ‘The women wear a short waist-cloth, 
‘open on both sides like an apron before and behind, and a short 
smock; some clans, however, wear it lo 

The Chaws consist of only a few families in a single village, 
and are undoubtedly of the Kookie race, but it is not known 
how they became separated from the main body. ‘The men knot 
their hair behind, and the women plait it into tails which aro 
brought up over the forehead. Having now mentioned the 
various tribes and a few of their characteristics, I will proceed 
to give a general sketch of their manners and customs, for, 
though there may be a few minor differences, yet, on the whole, 
one account will suffice for all, 

"The religion of all these tribes is spirit-worship of the most 
primitive kind (the Chyoungthahs excepted), and simply consists 
dn a sacrifice usually of blood—to the spirits of the rivers and. 
fells as a means of averting evil ; and the performance of almost 
every act has to be accompanied with the shedding of the blood 
of some animal or binl. The word Ki-nie is used by the 
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"Hihimies to represent a spirit or dryad, also the sun and day; a 
spirit or ki-nie is supposed to reside in almost everything. ‘The 
ast part of the word ki-nie is identical with the Burmese “nay”, 
sun or day, pronounced by the Aracanese “nie”; the *ka” being 
pronounced quickly, was soon lost, but I think may still be de- 
fected in the Burmese, “ta-nin-ga-nway”, day of the sun, as com- 
pared with “ta-nin-la”, day of the moon, when “la” undoubt- 
‘edly means moon, During the year there are two very import- 
fant ceremonies for the propitiation of the Ki-nie, viz, ut the 
time of sowing seed, and before harvest, At the first a fowl or 
pig is taken alive to the place to be sown ; & small heap of rice- 
‘seed is placed on the ground, and the blood of the animal poured 
thereon ; the flesh is taken home and eaten. The second ia 
formed when the rice-plant is well-grown, but before the ear 
come; a fowl, pig, or dog is killed at home, the blood smeared 
on long bamboos, decorated by shaving round the joints, so s to 
eave tassels and tufts hanging from them. "These bumboos are 
taken and stuck up in various parts of the field, There is also 
another important annual feast, not in honour of the Kit-nie, but 
of the departed pints called “pany” thin ceremony is per- 
formed by the Hames and Chyvangthalis but not by tho Мо 
Tt is held by the Hkamies after harvest, and called “ta-proung- 
о-оо,” or “the opening of the house of the dead.” When a 
person dies, and has been burut, the ashes are collected and 
placed in a small house in the forest, together with his spear or. 
gun, which has first been broken ín pieces. ‘These small houses. 
iro generally placed in groups near a village, and are sometimes 
large enough to be mistaken for one. After harvest the whole 
of the deceased's relatives cook various kinds of food, and take 
them, with pots of “a-moo”, or liquor made from fermented rice, 
to the village of the departed; the doors of the houses are 
opened, and food having been placed inside, are roclosed ; the 
relatives then weep, eat, drink, and return home, 

The Chyoungthahs perform’ this ceremony thrice a year, but 
it simply consists in setting aside food and drink for the de- 
parted for a short time, and then throwing it away. 

During the dry season numerous feasts are given, at which 
large numbers of cattle are killed and eaten, and rice-beer and 
spirits consumed. It is à mark of distinction to be able to have. 
it said that they have killed so many head of cattle at a feast, 
‘The largest number I ever heard of was one hundred and fifty. 
‘The gayals, oxen, and buffaloes are tied up to a post and speared, 
‘ut other animals have their throats cut. Dogs are often cas 
trated when young for use at these feasts, The used by 
the Mros is shaped like a. Y, and just below the fork carved so. 
а to represent two or more breasts, ‘There is some peculiar 
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signification attached to this symbol, both by the Mros and 
Hika-mies, and it may often be seen carved on the posts of the 
headmen’s houses, and on the house-ladder. The true meaning 
T never conld get; the usual answer being, It is the custom 
inherited from our forefathers.” The Hkamies and Chins, how- 
ever, do not carve their posts, but set them up in the rough ; im 
the Chin villages T have sometimes seen stones set up on end. 

At the feasts there is always a great drinking of rice-beer, 
‘This is made by cooking rice in a lange pot, with certain 
forment-causing roots ; when required for use this pot is brought. 
out, and filled up to the brim with water, and a reed, with two 
small holes cut at the sides just above the bottom joint, thrust 
down into the rice; the drinkers suck up the liquor through 
this tube, and when the first man has done he fills up, and the 
potis passed on to the others in succession, One pot is suffi- 
cient for a large number of men, Sometimes five or six pots 
are placed in a row, and the drinkers have to begin at one end, 
amd go down the line to the other. "This rice-beer is not dis- 
agroeable, and moderately intoxicating. 

‘Tho dances which take place at these feasts are very peculiar, 
‘but must be seen to be chy understood. The movement is 
more of a side-closing step, the body being kept in a position 
resembling the “Grecian bend” tho line is beaded by players on 
drums, small gongs, and a wind instrument formed by passing a 
Yong bamboo through a hollow gourd; after these come men 
armed with spears, muskets, choppers, and shields, ‘The young 
men generally commence the dance, and then drag the girls in 
between them ; the whole line thus formed slowly closing round. 
and round tho animal to be speared, whilst the wen make love 
to the girls by their sides, Before commencing a feast the faces 
of all are usually smeared with a mixture of saffron and rice-flour, 
which is supposed to keep off the bad effects of drinkis 

Sometimes a wild sort of war dance is executed with swords 
and shields; and there is also a rather clever dance, something 
like the Scotch sword dance, but between two long heavy 
Tice pestles, which are clapped together by two men to the 
sound of a drum; if the dancer be not very agile or exact, he ів 
Tale to gt his leg broken between the two pestle. 

‘Till marriage tho. intercourse between the sexes is unre- 
strained, and it is considered rather а good thing to marry girl 
in the family-way, even though by another man ; if, however, a. 
girl has a child before marriage, it is exposed in the forest. Not 
to be sought after by the young men is considered a reproach, 
After marriage, however, which is a simple contract, unaccom= 
panied by ceremony, conjugal fidelity is generally respected. A 
"wife is purchased from her father with large presents. 
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‘The ceremony of “ya”, or taboo, is strictly enforced on the 
following occasions: firstly, when any person belonging to the 
village is killed by a tiger, alligator, or other animal, or when 
any woman of the village dies in child-birth, or when the body 
of any person who has died as above has been brought into the 
Village, all intercourse with that village is eut off until the 
appearance of the next new moon ; secondly, when a village or 
house is burnt, or when a new village is erected, intercourse is. 
forbidden for the period of threo days ; thirdly, when any epi- 
demic breaks out intercourse is forbidden with that village until 
the disease has disappeared; fourthly, when. the rice-plant is 
well up, and requires weeding, intercourse is forbidden for seven. 
dye; sty, when а villager dios by necident, intercourse „is 
forbidden for a day. Any person breaking the taboo is fined by 
the head men of the neighbouring villages. To show that a 
village is tabooed -strings or canes are suspended across the 

At harvest time the people are for 
and any person who has killed anoti 
wild beast, is obliged to abstain from flesh for a pa 
ing from three months to one year, It is also considered wro 
to tak money as a rowan for the slaughter of» dangerous wi 

+, 

When the inhabitants of a village have been successful on а 
foray, or in repelling an attack, n sacrifice is offered to the 
“kinie” of the village, all dancing a war-danoe, with spears 
and shields, round the village post. When a person dies the 
"body is laid out in the house, and a feast: made ; food is set apart. 
for the ghost, which is supposed to remain over the house as 
Tong as the body is there. even packets of rice for a man, and 
six for a woman, are left at the place of cremation for the ghost 
to eat, and neglect of this custom is a bar to inheritance, 

According to Hill custom, all offences or injuries are remedied 
by fine only, and this fine is commonly called * the price of a 
head.” This price is most rigorously demanded, and has become 
the source of constant warfare. If the fine be not paid, means 
are first taken to endeavour to recover by capturing and enslav- 
ing the debtor, If however, this be not possible, the ereditor 
will bide his time, and at an unexpected moment, together with 
his friends, attack and kill or carry off the debtor's fellow vil- 
lagers. This blood-money is often demanded on very imaginary 
grounds, and the feuds are kept up for years, Tho following 
fir the laws usually adhered to: 

PPGriminul.—1. Ita person commit munler, ho should be fined. 
the value of two slaves and several spears, swords, and gongs— 
say in all about Ra. 600. If death be caused accidentally the 
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fine should be half the above, 2. When a village is plundered 
"by a body of raiders the leader is alone to be held responsible ; 
aud, if apprehended, is bound to return the value of all property 
taken (ineluding persons killed), and also a fine, 3. Ifa vi 

be burnt down in committing a raid, the leader is bound to make 
good the done and pay a fine in addition. 4. A person 
who commits theft is bo return the property or its value 
and pay a fine not ex Rs. 30. 5. A person who causes 
grievous hurt may be fined Rs. 100. 6. If a person assault 
‘mother he is to pay a fine not exceeding Rs. 30. 8. If rape be 
committed on a married woman the husband is entitled to de- 
mand a sum not exceeding Rs, 60, Rape of an unmarried woman 
is to be punished by a fine not exceeding Rs, 30. 

отв АШ the above fines are to be accompanied by the 
cost of the animal (pig) slain to make the agreement binding, 
When murder is committed in a raid, any raiders caught red- 
handed are at once beheaded and the heads stuck up in the 
village. A woman may not receive a fine, but a male relative or 
husband may receive it for her. 

Civil —1. If two persons dispute about a debt or other matter, 
and neither en produce evidence, they aro obliged to go through 
the ordeal of ducking the head in water, decision is given in 
favour of him who keeps under longest. 2. lf a debt be not 
paid, and the debtor should not be apprehended, the creditor's 
party, if strong enough, attack the debtor's village and carry off 
as many captives as iher can. 3. The rate of interest on a debt 
in double the principal if one year bo allowod to expir from data 
of contraction. 4. ‘The debts of the father must be paid by the 
sons, 5. Ifa man dio without male issue, his property is claimed 
by his nearest male relative ; he, therefore, is responsible for the 
debts of deceased, whether there be property or not. 6. Should 
a man die leaving a son who is a minor, tlie nearest male relation 
acts as guantian until minority ceases, or marriage, when he is 
bound to give an account of his stewardship. 7. A woman can- 
not inherit, and is, therefore, not responsible for debts. 8. If a 
man die leaving two or more sons, the property is divided as 
follows :— wo divido equally. If there bo more than two, the 
eldest and youngest take two shares each, and the others one 
share each. 9, On the death of the father, the eldest son must 
give his maternal uncle a full grown buffalo, or the value. On 
the death of the mother, the youngest son must give his paternal. 
uncle a full grown buffalo, or the value. Can this not be done, 
a son should be given. 10. If a man be on the point of death 
and cannot pay his debt, he will leave a son to the creditor to 
work it off. 11. Slaves do not inherit unless adopted accondi 
to mule; in this case they will be held responsible for debts, 12. 
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If a slave, however, be adopted by a master who has sons he 
cannot inherit. 13. There is no fixed age for marriage, nor is 
any constraint used to influence choice. 14. Marriage is con- 
tracted on consent of the woman's parents, after payment of the 
fixed dowry by the suitor, 15, Ife husband wish to divorce his 
wife, he may do so and take all the children, but in so doing he 
will forfeit claim to dowry. 16. If a woman have children bya 
former husband, she is entitled to them on divorce, 17. A 
divorced woman must be supported by the male relative who 
received her dowry or his heir until remarried. 18, No female 
can receive dowry, it must be received by the nearest male 
relative, 19. Ifa husband chastiso or ill-treat his wife and she 
'absconds in consequence, le is nevertheless entitled. to receive 
back the dowry. 20. If a wife abuse or ill-treat hor husband he 
may chastise her, but if on that account he divorce her, he for- 
feits claim to dowry. 21. If the husband divorce the wife for 
adultery ho is entitled to receive the dowry, and may also de- 
mand a sum equal to it from the adulterer in addition to fine 
and costs, 22. If a man commit adultery the wife has no re- 
dress 23. Should a woman dio in giving birth to a child before 
marriage, tho reputed father must pay her value to her nearest 
male relative, 

‘Au oath is usually taken by swearing to speak to truth whilst 
a musket, sword, spear, tiger's tusk, crovodile’s tooth, and stone 
atchat (goosionally fount and supposed to be a thunder bolt) 
are held in the hand. Some tribes of Chins consider that the 
most binding oath is taken by dipping a cup into the water of a 
running stream once with and once against the current. These 
oaths, howover, are not very binding, for the Hill people fancy 

n deceive the spirita, 

of the simplest character, and merely consists 
in selecting a suitable spot on tho side of û hill and clearing it 
‘by cutting down the underwood early in April, Shortly after- 
Wards this is set fire to and immediately sown broadcast with 
rive seed; cotton and sesamum nre also scattered on the same. 
grow. "Tue only implements used aro n iron chopper about 
twelve inches long and three inches broad at the head (this broad. 
end is also used for digging), and a primitive axe which is simply 
fan isosceles triangle of soft iron run through a bamboo 
In August the rice ripens, and the family, choosing a sunny 
day, repair to the field with a basket some four or five feet in 
diameter; the women and children reap the ears with rough 
Jagged sickles and carry them to a man, who tramples out the 
grain in the basket; it is then taken home and dried in the sun, 
or, if the weather will not admit, over fires. 

Cotton cultivation has of late years been much increased, and 
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the people begin to understand its value аз an article of com- 
merce. 

Tobacco is much cultivated on the banks of the Kulah-dan 
river, and is of far better quality than that grown in other 
parts of Burma, It is sown broadcast on the mud banks as soon 
fas the waters begin to subside after the tains, in November, the 
Tong elephant grass having first been cut and burnt. |The young, 

Лапіз аге not transplanted, but well weeded and thinned out, 

Then the planta ate about two feet high the top shoots and 
lower leaves are pinched off to make the good leaves grow langer, 
nl fa April md May fhe leaves are pickod and kung up to d'y. 
‘The tobacco is never dried by exposure to the sun, and is kept 
till the mins for sorting, во that the leaves may be pliant, I 
have not been able to ascertain whence this plant was intro- 
duced, but the Haimies and Chins call it “ sarak,” “sarok,” and 

t,” which are evidently corruptions of the Aracanese “seos 
Tuak,” a tobacco leaf. The Shandoos, however, call it * omah,” 
which may be a corruption of the Hindustanee “tumaco:” 

‘The women do most of the cultivation with the exception of 
cutting the jungle, 

"To the people who live there, the climate of these hills appears 
to be very healthy, but to Europeans and lowlanders conduciva 
of very severe fever. Many, after the first few attacks, become. 
acclimatised, but on returning to the lowlands are liable to а 
return of it. Burmese and natives of India seem to suffer moro 
than Europeans; the most dangerous months are April, May, and 
June, when the rains commence, Tho pleasantest time of the 
year is from Ist November to the 31st of March ; about Christmas 
time the nights are cold, but frost is unknown. 

The usual weapons are muskets, spears, short swords, knives, 
and shields; short bows and cross-bows, with poisoned arrows, 
are sometimes met with. The muskets are all European, obtained. 
from the tmders of Arican and Chittagong. Powder is home- 
made, and not very strong. Spears are of different shapes, but 
cele short in the shaft, and with a Jong iron foot. The 

hields of tho Shandoos and Hkamies are of buffalo hide and 
similar in shape, being about two feet long, eighteen inches in 
width at the top, and fourteen inches at the bottom; the centre 
is slightly bossed, and there is a double handle inside to grasp 
it by. A Shan-doo chief's shield is usually ornamented with four. 
rows of small brass plates on the upper half, and from the lower. 
row hang coloured tufts of long goat's hair, The second in com- 
mand of a war party, or chief's son, has one large brass plate in 
the centre of the shield, about ten inches in diameter. ‘The spears 
used by the Chins are very long and heavy, and their buffalo- 
hide shields are longer, and rounded to cover the body, like the 
Roman shields; they have only one handle and no ornaments, 
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From the Aracanese histories, which, like all Burmese records, 
are, as far as pre-historic times are concerned, a mixture of tm- 
dition and romance, worked up with a view to fabricating for 
the early kings a fabulous descent from the solar race of India, 
and also introducing the imaginary tour of Gaudama Buddha 
through their countries, very little is to be gained in the way of 
reliable information. ‘The first Buddhist monks apparently 
pursued the same course as the Brahmans in Manipoor, where, 
after converting tribes of a similar description, they made out a 
fabulous connection between them and the heroes of ће Маһа- 
Dhirata. From the fact, however, that the Burniese admit that 
thers tribes are related ‘to then, nad from frequent aferenco in 
their traditions to fabled immigrations, viá the Kulah-dan Valley, 
and stories of Bee-loos (the Burmese equivalent to Rakshas), it 
would seem that in remote ages a great Mongolian horde, con- 
sisting of several tribes passing southwards from Thibet, became 
divided in the Manipoor Valley; the one proceeding down the 
Kyin-dwin Valley peopled Upper Burma; whilst the others, 
Proceeding down the Valley of the Kulahdan, drove before them 
‘an ugly aboriginal race, similar to the Yakkos of Ceylon, or the 
present Andamanese, It is said that Aracan derives its pro 
name, Ra-caing, from the fact that there were Beo-loos in it; 

as the Burmese never allude to the present hill people as Bee- 
oos, a very different race must have been thus denominated. As 
Soon as the heads of this column became checked in their on- 
want progress by the sea a reaction would naturally set in, re- 
sulting in the improvement of those who held the plains and the 
isolation of smaller families in the hills, which, by the process of 
isolation and want of a written language, would soon result in 
separate and unintelligible dialects. That these dialects are 
more like one another and the Burmese than is at first apparent, 
is proved by the number of words in common, words, too, which 
could not be borrowed —" ane" (or "eim," as some write it) is 
“house” both in Burmese and all the dialects, and so also is 
“lam” or “lan,” a road. But owing to an arbitrary rule in 
Burmese spelling, which requires a final m to be pronounced like 
m, the Burmese say “lan” and “ane,” though they write “Jam” 
and “ame;” and the illiterate hill men say “Iam” and “ame” 
according to the original language. In the comparison of dialects, 
too great reliance must not be placed on vocabularies ; idiom 
and construction are far better guides. As an instance of simi- 
larity not made apparent by a vocabulary, take the following: 
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"Now, both *youk" and “saik” mean “to arrive” in Burmese: 
‘As regards construction, it will be seen that in the Hkamie and 
Burmese (both monosyllabic) the words ran in the same order, 
Dut on comparing the Shan or Thai with Burmese, it will be 
found that the order of the words is reversed ; in Hka-mie and 
Burmese the order would be “ rice-eat-wish,” but in Shan “wish- 
eat-rice,” when saying “ I want to eat rice.” 

‘The houses of all these tribes are built of bamboo on bamboo 
‘or wooden posta ; those of the Hldt-mies are decidedly better and 
larger. The Hki-mie house is usually raised five or six feet from 
the ground, and about three fathoms broad, and five or six in 
length. The interior is one large ball, with a fire-place at each 
end; the walls are double, and made of split bamboo, woven 
like a mat. This sort of wall is common to the Burmese and 
other races; but the Hka-mies, instead of weaving them on the 
ground and fixing them up afterwards, invariably weave them 
in situ. At one end a door leads through a small vestibule for 
holding water-hottles to the interior of the house, and at the 
other end is another door leading out on to a raised open plat- 
form. On the central post of the house are fixed the skulls of 
‘animals killed at feasts, and over the outside door are placed the 
skulls of animals killed in the chase. ‘The floor is also of woven 
"bamboo; and the roof, which is round and brought more down 
at the comers, is thatched with grass, or bamboo leaves, over a 
bamboo matting. Between the double walls is a place for the 
fowls, and below are the pigyeries. The Chyoung-thah and Mro 
houses are also of bamboo, but not nearly so large; and the 
Mros always make the wall next the fire-place of whole bamboos, 
in order that the smoke may escape better. Many of the Chins 
build their houses rather larger at the top, so that the walls lean 
outwards, like those of a sarcophagus. The Hkamies, however, 
are the only tribe that make a rounded roof; the others all have 
a ridge with gable ends. The only difference in a Chin house is 
that the floor is made of split bamboos laid side by side, without 
interweaving. The villages are usually perched on a height, and 
where the ground will admit, arranged in a rough circle, with 
the slaughter-post in the centre; one or two of the larger houses 
Ihave guest-chambers attached, but under a separate roof. Some- 
times there is a rest-house in the centre of the village. 

The only arts practised are those of weaving cotton cloths 
and baskets. The blankets made by the Hka-mies are generally 
white, and have thick ribs of cotton run in to make them warm ; 
some are like large Turkish towels. ‘The Mros generally weave. 
their wrappers in black and white, showing the pattern on one 

ile only. The Chins, however, weave them in broad-coloured 
stripes. No frame is used, but the web is fastened to a post, 
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whilst the end to be worked at is fastened to a broad strap pass- 
ing round the body of the weaver. A large kind of earthen jar, 
something like a Roman amphora, is made by the Chins; in 
order to make them stand upright, they have to be fitted into a 
eane-work stand, which also serves as a handle, 

Tn decorative art these tribes seem to be very deficient, though 
‘the Hkamies sometimes ornament their door-posts with patterns 
drawn in soot, Very handsomely-inlaid powder-horns are pur- 
chased from, and said to be made by, the Shan-loos, but they 
may have got them from the Shans of Kalay, or the Ya 
Upper Burma, 





Disccssiox. 

Sir Aurum Pravne observed that be had listened with doep in- 
terest to the account given of the hill tribes of Northern Arakan, 
Long and familiar interoourae with thowo tribes enabled him to apoak 
to the accuracy with which thoy had now boon described. It was 
‘curious to consider that boyond the tribes mentioned were others of 
‘the samo Indo-Chinese nice, who, though little moro than one hundred. 
an ity mile from our principal station in Arakan, woro now as littlo 
known to the rest of the world as tho tribes of Southern Afrion wero 
before tho days of Livingstone and other rocont travellors, 16 was to 
‘be hoped that Mr, St. Jobn, on his return to that country, would, 
under the patronago of this Society, bo nblo to visit and describe them 
as fully and lucidly as ho had described tho mearor tribes, With re- 
ference to an observation that had beon mado, Sir A. Phayre further re- 
marked: In regard to the namoof tho people called by Europeans Burma, 
or Birman, it appears to be a corruption of the native word, and that 
I believe is derived ns follows: The name given in tho Buddhist Scrip- 
tures to the first inhabitants of the earth, who were celestial bain 
‘superior to man, ns he is nt present, is Brahmá. When the Buddhist 
missionaries from Tndia penetrated into the valley of the northern 
Irrawaddy, some 2,500 years ago, they found thore numerous wild 
tribes vory similar in character and appearance to those Mr. St, John. 
las described this evening. In process of time tho missionarios in- 
‘structed and converted those tribes, who wore gradually formed into a. 
nation, and probably under a king of Indian me. It was then that 
the national name of Brahm was aasumed and tho various tribal 
Tames gmdnally disappeared. Тһе жо má was and is now. 
coepere cmi alta eae 
ing is almost always softened to Bama, "The letters Æ and Af are 
used interchangeably in the vernacula languages of India and of 
Burma ; and this appears to me to aceount for tho written form of the 
word, differing as regards the initial letter, both from the original and 
the present ordinary-spoken form of the national name Ba-mé. As 
to Arakan, that is the European form of the native name for tho 
country, which is Ra-Khaing. That again is a native corruption of 
the word Réksha, a Sanserit or Pali word for monster. This name 
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‘was given by the Indian missionaries either to the unconverted in- 
habitants, or to a race of people supposed at one time to inhabit the 
coast, similar to the it Andaman Islanders. These, of course, 
havo long disappeared, but the name remains, 

Dr. Cuanxoor did not agree that the appellation Mran-ma is a oor- 
ruption of Brahma ; nor the reverse. The name may not be of native 
origin, It might be from the Thai or language of Siam, or one of the 
neighbouring languages, The name of the tribo was perhaps from that 
of a part of tho country. Tn Anamitic, mién is rendered * regio,” and. 
тён, * regnum ;" hence Caomén = Cambodico regnum, Further, tho 
namo of the district of Aracan or Racaing may be derived from the 
town, and the latter from its river ; just as Aeng, in the same country, 
appears to havo had its name from the river Aeng. The Anamitic 
Word nach is rendered “rivus,” and dink * maguus;” so that the name 
Racaing may mean * great river.” This kink is another orthography 
of the Chinese king, great, lofty (Bguratively a kingdom) ; henee Pihi- 
king, Nan-king, Tun-king (Tonquin). But tho appellation Mran-ma 
(in Chinese Afreen or Mien) is possibly from the Sauserit, In the 
attor langnngo baran or varam means “elass” or * tribe ;” and ma, 
great ;” and mran would easily corrupt from ma-baran. A great 
deal of Sanserit is found not only in Siamese aud Tibetan, and all over 
Indis, but even in Russian river names, That the tribes of North 
Amen are an intelligent people seems to be proved by their know- 
ledge of hortioulture, They pinch off the tops of their tobacco plants, 
whereas those not aoqunintod with horticulture would probably shorten 
them with а knife. Ono of the names of tho original inbabitants of 
Arucan is that of Magh or Mugh. Many of them dwell in Chitagong, 
One of their customs is peculiar. When a man wishes to raiso money, 
he mortgages his wife until the debt is paid off, or only for a short 
period. “He (Dr. Charnock) thought this an excellent arrangement, 
Amd bad no doubt that if the custom wero introduced into England, 
where there aro quite eighty-five por cent. of ill-assorted marriages, 
Mhars rodia Va mar ың ми dono br ie Toe ln. du ui Bt 
Exchange. Tho name Magh or Mugh is not a native name, but is 
‘ably derived from the Persian, fn which Tangaago it ba ‘th various 
meanings of | tavorn-keeper, wine drinker, fire. worshipper, pagno, 
lunatic, infidel. ‘The latter signification soems to ageoo with the re- 
Jigion pructised. by the natives of Aman. They aro infidels to tho 
Persians and many of the neighbouring peoples. 

Mx. St, A. St. Jus, in reply toa question on the upright stones, ad 
gen he vont into the village all the inhabitants were out i the 
jungle, and he had no opportunity of finding out what they were 
Sel. He ly cE кона мышы йын E 
village, but elsewhere he bad occasionally seen single stones, which 
were said to have been set up in the same manner as n post to show 
the number of oxen that had been slaughtered, and were then set up 
simply because they were to hand. 
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‘The following papers were read by the Director. 


‘Tae Aros: Avonictses or Yeso. By Commander H.C, St, 
Jony, RN. 

Tuns strange race, inhabiting Yeso, Saghalien, and the southern of 
the Kurile Islands, are in Yeso and Kunashir entirely under sub- 
jection to the Japanese, and are made use of in hunting, fishing, 
and collecting seaweed. In the interior of Yeso they must be. 
freer and mare independent, as the Japanese are at present con- 
tent with settling along the coast, and know little or nothing of 
ther parts of the land. The Ainos naturally prefer the coor 
food being much more certain and more easily procured. 

According to the Japanese, there are ten thousand Ainos in 
Yeso alone. This I think is greatly in e: ion of their 
real numbers, From what information I gain, it would 
Appear the race is decreasing. They live quite distinct from the 

japanese, faving separate village, as it were, in the same set- 
tlement, | ‘The Japanese look down upon them, and despise them, 
talk of them as quite inferior beings, and have no nearer con- 
nection with them than is necessary between masters and slaves, 
The Ainos are below the middle statue, the men averaging five 
feet two inches to five feet four inches in height. Their frames 
are light and wiry, short muscular development being very rare. 
They are well proportioned and well knit together, showing no. 
certain peculiarity or variety. The women are short; their 
average height is rather under five feet. Like the men, they are 
Spare, stoutness being quite exceptional. They are capable of 

ing toll and exposure sia to the men, both secs, doing 
same work. 

‘The condition of the Ainos along the coast is materially altered 
and bettered by the introduction of rice as a part of their daily 
diet, supplied by the Japanese authorities a the different sta- 
ions The colour of their skin is dark; a copper colour, with 
an olive tint, or a dirty copper. There appears almost perfect 
uniformity in their colour, both in the north and south of tho 
islands. Occasionally I noticed aman having a darker complexion 





than usual, but I never observed that variation among the women. 
The children varied only in having a clearer copper hue than the 
elder people. Their features are r, good, and decidedly 


distinct from the lian, having neither 
bone, nor oblique upper eyelid peculiar to that 

Mellirent faces. Their temples are 
fat; foreheads broad, square, and high. Arch of the head fat; 
entire head round and well shaped. Their lips are full, but not 
Tepulsively so. They resemble the European race, not alone in 
‘their features and general contour, but in theirexpression. Their 
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eyes are universally very dark ; eyebrows are straight and parallel 
to the axis of the orbits. ‘The hair of this race is very cha 
racteristic. It is coarse, stmight, and flowing, and invariably 
black; exists in the greatest profusion on the head of both sexes. 
‘The men wear long, flowing beards and moustache, their arms, 
"breasts, legs, und entire body being almost invariably more or 
less hairy; frequently to un extraordinary degree—even in the 
children this is observable. Exceptional cases of hairy men 
occur in all races, but in this race the exception is to find aman 
wth Kings ha th il 
linos have not the appearance of possessing muscular 
strength. They are, as well as being low in stature, small in 
girth of body, light and wiry, The average lile of this race 
must be of low standard, few reaching the age of fifty-five. The 
‘Women age very soon; the exposed life they lead as children, 
the early age they marry and become mothers, and the continued 
hard life they lead afterwards fishing, collecting wood and sea- 
weed, at the same time performing their more particular duties 
attached to the rearing a numerous family, combined, very soon 
age the women, The children, as may he supposed, in early years 
Become independent, taking care of the house aud the smaller 
urchins during the absence of the parents, The women wear 
their hair long and shaggy, simply fung back on the head, and 
sometimes tied behind. Like their sex in other parts of the 
world, they have tastes and ideas regarding ornamentation. When 
it is procurable, they trim their simple robe of deer-skin, or coarse 
canvas, with blue cloth. ‘They wear lange massive ear-rings ; some 
‘have hoops ornamented with bits of blue glass, which, worn as 
a coronet, theyappear in on grand occasions, The regular Aino dress 
for both sexes is a single robe of deerskin, which reaches to the 
knee. This, tied round the waist, constitutes their dress. Be- 
sides the deer-skin robe, they manufacture from the inner layers 
of the birch bark a coarse kind of canvas. The men have по 
peculiarity in the way of tattooing or ornamentation, The women 
tattoo their fee round the lips, carrying the mark ont on the 
cheek to a fine point. This custom is commenced when they are 
small children, and constantly added to until they marry. The 
wife of a chief or head man wears a piece of string passed six 
times round the waist ‘The wives of the inferior men are only 
allowed to have three turns. ‘The women also tattoo their wrists 
in rings, working trom the hand up the arm to the elbow. The 
exact meaning of this custom I could not ascertain, but believe 
it is in connection with marking periods of time, or numerating 
something the number of which they wish to retain. They are 
a sty poor, hardly ever washing even their faces or hands, 
This being the custom during the summer, it may be concluded 
voL 1 в 
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that during winter they never attempt to wash. They are much 
Mud diner. iin al ini e aE EE 
dividuals may be seen entirely bald from this cause; probably 
the quantity of lime they smear over their heads when infect 
algo helps to produce baldness, 

The introduction of rice to their usual customary dict of flesh 
or fish has done mach to ameliorate the prevalence of skin dis- 
vase, I believe in Saghalien they suffer much more than in Yeso. 

‘mall-pox is known amongst them ; when it appears the tribe 
immediately quit their sea-coast residence and disperse in the 
interior, ‘This circumstance and other causes incline me to bo- 
Jieve that small-pox is introduced by the Japanese, probably by 
junks. These two diseases appear the only type of sickness the; 
suffer from. Their teeth are solid and good, and by their sound- 
ness invariably observed in their skulls, must also be lasting and 
generally free from decay. Fish is their staple food ; rice and 
Salki (sprouts) have both been introduced by the Japanese. 

ing the spring and summer a bulbous-rooted grass is col- 
ected and cured as a vegetable. This, if not the only native 
‘vegetable, is the most common one, and shows that previous to 
the introduction of rice the Ainos, like other rade and insulated. 
races, valued excellent plants. Deer's meat, during winter, when 
fishing is precarious or entirely stopped hy the weather, is the 
main food. The men at this season kill great quantities of deer 
for атс асос песе DE being one of the few trade 
exports from Hakodadi. Not many years ago they were bought 
at that place for three dollars per one hundred and thirty-three 
pounds, and sold for forty dol At the it time the 
‘same quantity is bought at six dollars, and sold at nine. 

The bow and arrow (poisoned) is their native and still prin- 
cipal weapon used, At some stations they use the Japanese 
aitchlock Dogs te seme species as found im Japan, am 
much used in hunting deer; and when suow lies thick and soft, 
mumbers are killed with these animals alone. Their bow is 
short, about three feet in length ; the arrows are not. than. 
twenty inches, tipped with a hard, cup-shaped piece of bamboo, 
bone, or iron. The cup or hollow contains the poison. This is 
prepared from the brains of crows, the ashes of tobacco, and two 
insects named by the Ainos, Yousiki ande Krombi ; the latter is 
‘a water insect, and is found attached to sticks or stones These 
four ingrodients, mixed together and allowed to become putrid, 
axe then ready for use. This poison is so strong that a consider- 
able portion of the flesh round the wound has to be cnt away 
before the animal ean be used as food. I think the poison more 
generally used is prepared from the deadly night-shade, 

‘The Ainos are good-natured, kind, and obliging; they are 
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always willing to do anything they may be asked, appear glad to 
‘see a strange face amongst them, are neither rude nor inquisitive, 
amd invariably in their peculiar way salute you. This is done 
"by dropping on their knees, making a low obeisance, lifting both 
hands to a level with their head, stroking their long beads 
down, end letting them fil pius up on their knees, Fhe wo. 
men raise their hands and rub their upper lip under the nose 
"with the forefinger of the right hand. At first, and until the 
fair sex became accustomed to the appearance of foreigners, 
they invariably covered their mouths with their hands, scem- 
inghy it appeared, to hido tho tattooing. 

Altogother they are a happy, contented mee. Their wants, 
of course, are nothing beyond food and clothing, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, both these are found them as payment for labour, 
money being kept most scrupulously from them. The women, 
when paddling about, fishing, or picking up shells, often sing 
wild snatches of songs, The men always meet you with a 
smile, and the children invariably appear up to games, These 
and other traits shew their cares are few, and their spirits light. 

Their dwellings are rude enough ; grass matted over a rough 
square framework of poles, with poles again lashed across out- 
side. These huts are usually about 15 or 20 feet long, by 10 or 
12 in width ; slope from the base to the top; have a square open 
hole at one end of the upper part to allow the smoke to 
escape, and generally a small opening lower down on the oppo- 
site side as a window, The door is always under the chim 
end of the hut, and has a porch, or small outer chamber, with 
another door to it, In this compartment they keep their nets 
and such gear; their dogs also live here. In the centre of the 
Targo chamber is the fireplace. The inside of these rough dwell- 
ings is black from the constant wood fre; everything within. 
ds black; poles stretch across, on which hang the most extra- 
ordinary medley of things possible, fish, decr’s meat, mocessins 
made of fish skin, robes, nets, and I know not what elie, Closa 
to every Imt isa store-house of the same material and construc- 
tion as the dwelling hut, raised 8 or 10 feet off the ground on 
poles. In those places they keep their winter store of fish and 
other food. They are raised from the ground to be clear of the 
‘snow, of dogs, foxes, and wolves, 

Out of tho birch bark they make many things. The outer 
dark is made into coverings for numerous articles; from the 
inner bark they make twine, and then fishing nets, and also, as 

previously mentioned, a kind of coarse canvas. Log canoes 

Rie solid tree hollowed ont) from 26 feet in length to all sizes 

under that, having sometimes boards lashed on either gunwale, 

are their description of boat. It can hardly be said they have 
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any certain burial ground ; sometimes one locality appears more 
used than another but as a rue they dig a hole anywhere, and 
deposit the body im it. Neither do they appear to have the 
east respect or feeling connected with their departed friends, it 
being a common occurrence to find the hole scratched open, and 
skulls and bones scattered about ; wolves, foxes, and probably 
‘their own half-wild dogs do this,’ the Ainos looking upon. it 
ав а matter of course, or at any rate with indifference. 

‘These people in a manner believe in spirits. There is the 
spisit of the sky, of the river, mountain, forest, fire, and the 
fishing spirit. To represent these several spirits, they have 
sticks pealed in different ways. The pealing is left on in curls. 
Tt depends om these curls, and on the particular part of the 
stick on, which the ourl, is, which, spirit it represents, Sup- 
posing the fishing spirit to one they wish to ap- 
pemer te sticks, representing him ше stuck abont the 

lion their fishing grounds; They have no shrine or temple 
for their spirits either singly or collectively. In spring occa- 
sionally, it appears, they have bear hunts, killing the old bears 
and capturing the cubs. When the cubs are very small, they 
are handed over to the men's wives, who either bring them 
‘up by hand or suckle them, continuing the latter process until. 
their teeth become disagreeably long. At some of the settlements 
T visited there were four or five young bears kept in large cages 
made of hard wood poles. In the autumn these animals are 
Killed and eaten at the feast of bears, a ceremony held at that 
time. 

‘The Ainos have no written lang Tn connection with the 
Tupanese, a mixture of both is used. If an Aino wishes to be 
Very explicit, particularly in a geographical view, such as 
explaining the course of a stream or the situation of a lake, 
he takes you to a soft patch of ground on the sand, and with 
a stik or his finger draws his ideas. ‘The women of the tribe 
ате greater adopts at this primitive literature, having been in- 
structed by some old lady of the tribe in pattern drawing when 
children and girls, When old enough they work the different 
patterns learnt as children on their robes, ‘There sre some 
‘strange customs connected with the Ainos, related by the 
Japanese, which read (they are printed) more like fables than 
reality. Queer as they may be, I believe they are mainly true. 
AA few I vill give in as near an approach to the Japanese word- 
ing as is possible, The first evidently relates to the invasion of 
Yeso by the Japanese; unfortunately, no date is given or ob- 
tainable in connection with the event, which is as follows: 

“A number of years ago a great battle was fought between 
‘the Japanese and the Ainos, The Japanese used matchlocks, the 
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“Ainos bows and arrows ; of the former five were killed ; the Ainos 
"buried their dead as fast as they fell, and retreated into the 
woods, There is a famous fish called the ‘one boo; which is 
found only at one place, and there only in May, June, and Octo- 
ber. Then this fish appears, and the Ainos begin to make raids 
after him. They commence by observing what is called in 
Japanese 'mon-ou-me, the nearest interpretation to which, in 
English, hesten being, strange ss it seems, the best, description, 
is the code of laws found in the eighteenth and other chapters. 
of Leviticus. They must be very clean in their person.” This alone 
must be an event of great importance and consideration to them. 
“Tf any of their family have lately died they won't fish. Sup- 
‘posing everything ia propitious, and their preparations completed, 
they commence by keeping strict silence, even their women at 
home are prohibited from singing, and no musical instrument 
can be used. The hearing organs of this green fish are so 
acute that it appears he can detect the slightest musical note 
miles away, and disap] instantly. Having caught their 
Esh and brought him home, he is passed quietly through the 
small opening st the end of the hut, and not by the door, if he 
did the other fish would certainly see him and disappear.” 

Tn Saghalien, the following strange funeral custom was observed 
until quite lately: “When the chief of a tribe or village died, 
his body was laid out on a table close to the door of his hut; 
his entrails were then removed, and daily for twelve months his 
wife and danghters wash him thoroughly. He is allowed, or I 
should imagine supposed to dry in the sun; the washing process 
being the only means used to cure him. At the end of the year 
his coffin, which has been in preparation all the time, is completed, 
and then if the body is cured, he is deposited therein, and laid 
on the ground. The wife and others are much commended by 
the tribe for their care and attention, and receive presents of 
tobacco, ete. But if, notwithstanding ail their care and trouble, 
the body becomes putrified, then the wife is killed, and buried 
before her late husband is put out of the way. When women 
die they are buried at once, and a tomb placed over then.” 
This is certainly not the case now, if it ever was before. Sorrow 
is supposed to be highly developed in the Aino race. When an in- 
dividual of either sex dies in a family, the neighbours come aud 
mourn with the survivors, and tears are always shed. If the name 
of a departed friend is mentioned, it is, however, considered an 

jleasant subject of conversation, and avoided as mnch as possi- 
ile. When a man dies within his house, or if any one dies suddenly. 
‘opposite or close to a house, the house in either case is burnt. 

‘Husbands are kind to their wives; the duty of the wife 

‘appears to be to save the husband all the work she ean by the 
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simple process of doing it herself, A successful or expert hunter 
or Asher sometimes Жы two wives, If a woman finds her 
Husband an unsuccessful Nimrod she abandons him. Concuhines. 
are allowed, but do not reside in the same hut as the lawful 
wifo, In Saghnlien the men look after and keep in order tho 
women's wardrobe. In Yeso it is wice versa. 

The meeting of two friends after the absence of either for any 
Jength of time'is peculinrly ceremonious, The one who has not 
been absent takes the other's hands in his and rubs them, weeps, 
‘and asks after his health, Not until this is gone through can 
business bo transacted. Fonsta aro not unfroquent amongst tho 
Ainos, As soon as the guests have assembled, and are seated 
fon mats produced for the occasion, the host’ pours a little 
akî into his guests" cups; while ho does «o the guest salutes 
him by rubbing his hands together. The drinking sticks are 

ted with the saki. The guest now strokes his left-hand 
with his right, waves the stick round the cup, dips it into the 
saki, and throws a little over his head : this is the offering to the 
spirit. The host and guest again exchange compliments. The 
latter now holding his moustache up drinks one mouthful of 
saki, salutes his host, refills his cup, and proceeds through the 
same ceremony from beginning to end. The Japanese law is 
publicly read out every 15th of November, On that day a 
dance, called the crane dance, is performed by the girls of the 
settlement. The same dance takes place at the great fishing feast. 
Owls, for which birds these people have a kind of reverence, are 
inently kept tamed, They believe that from the wisdom of thia 
Vind their ancestors were instructed how to obtain children. Eagles. 
fare found in all their settlements, and, as previously mentioned, 
bears, That they are excessively dirty in person I have men- 
tioned. It is by no means uncommon to see a woman hunting 
among the shaggy locks of her daughter's profuse head of hair, 
‘and when successful devour the spoil then and there, 
Discussion. 

Mr. St. A. St, Jomy bogged to draw attention to n similarity bo- 
tween the practicos of tho Ainos and the Hill tribes of North Arcan 
in tho matter of spirit worship, When the Ainos wish to attract tho 
special attention of the spirits, they erect sticks with shavings attached 
to thom ; the hill tribes do tho same with long bamboo shoots, This 


has, with Burmeso and Hindoos, beon converted into flags and 
streamers, 


























Isptax Picrure Waero in BRITISH GUIANA, By CHARLES 
B. Brows, Esq. 

"Witze engaged during the last few years upon the Geological 

Survey of British Guiana, I travelled in various directions 
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through that extensive colony, between the parallels of 1° 
and § north latitudo, sud the ‘meridians of 50 wl GI" west 
longitude. In the course of my travels I met with what are 
called “Indian Picture Writings” in several localities, of which. 
T made careful drawings, and which I now submit for the pur- 
pose of examination by persons skilled in the interpretation of 
Such matters, in the hope of enabling them to throw somo light 
upon tho history of the ancient inhabitants of that region. 

‘These writings or markings nre visible ut n greater or less 
distance in proportion to the depth of the furrows. In some in- 
stances they ore distinctly visible upon the rocks on the banks of 
the river at a distance of one hundred yards ; in others they aro 
во faint that they can only be seen in certain lights by reflected. 
rays from their polished surfaces. They occur upon greenstone, 
granite, quartz-porphyry, gneiss, and jasperous sundstone, both, 
in a vertical and horizontal position, at various elevations above 
‘the water. Sometimes they can only bo seen during the dry. 
season, When the rivers are low, as in several instance on the 
Berbice and Cassikytyn rivers, Та опе instance, on the Coren- 
tyne river, the markings on the rock are so much above the 
evel of the river when at its greatest height, that they could 
‘only have been made by erecting a staging against the face of 
the rock, unless the river was at the time much above its usual 
devel The widths of the furrows vary from half an inch to one 
inch, while the depth never exceeds one-fourth of anı inch. 
Sometimes the markings are almost level with the surrounding 
surfaces, owing to tho waste or degradation, by atmospheric in 
fluences, which have acted with greater force upon the rough 
rock tham on the polished face of the grooved markings. The 
furrows present the same weather-stained aspect as the rocks on 
which they are cut, and both the rocks and the furrows are im 
some instances coated with a thin layer of the oxides of iron 
and manganese. -In their present worn condition it is hard to 
say with what kind of an instrument they were made, I am 
inclined to think that they wero cut out roughly with a pointed. 
iron tool, and afterwards smoothed Wy A with a stone; 
{отот unfinished figures presenting that appearance. | Or, per 
haps, some may havo been formed in that way, while others may 
have been produced entirely by rubbing with a stone or moist sand. 
and a pisco of wood. If they have been made with an iron instru- 
ment, the date of their formation must be subsequent to the 
neolithio age, 

‘The Indians of Guiana know nothing about the picture 
writing by tradition. ‘They scout the idea of their having been 
made by the hand of man, and ascribe them to the handiwork of 
the Makunaima, their great spirit. Nevertheless, they do not 
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regard them with any superstitions feelings, looking upon them 
merely as otmiositee, whih is the more eximordinary aa there 
are numbers of large tooks without auy markings on some rivers, 
Which thoy will not even look at in passing, lest some calamity 
should overtake them. ‘Their Peaimen or sorcerers always 
squeeze tobacco juice into their eyes on approaching these, but 
Ply no regard to the sculptured rocks. In the Pacaraimin 
mountains, between the villages of Mora and Ttabay, the path 
passes through a circle of square stones* placed om one end, 
one of which has a carving upon it; some of these blocks have 
been thrown down and broken by the Indians, clearly proving 
their ultor disregard for thom, If then there were any traditions 
regarding these writings handed down from father to son, I con- 
clude that the Indians of the present day—the most supe 
stitious of beings—would undoubtedly treat them with awe 
and respect Again, if their forefathers were as indolent as 
they now are, they never would have gone to the trouble of 
making these pictures merely for the purpose of passing away 
their time, which they could have more easily accomplished by 
lying in their hammoeks from morning to night in a semi 
my sort of state, as their descendants do at present. 
As these figures wore evidently cut with great care and at 
Jauch Jabour by а former mace of men, I conclude that they were 
made for some great purpose, probably a religious one, as some 
Of tho figures give бейопа УГ Ре ор. 
lu connection with these picture writings I may here state, 
that on the Corentyne and Berbice rivers I observed at several 
places, on large masses of rock in situ, small circular saucer- 
shaped depressions, almost always accompanied by long polished 
furrows, which, in my. opinion, are the places whore tho stone 
implementa oF the neolithic nge, found in Guiana, were manu- 
fotum, These circular depressions are generally about six- 
OF seven inches in diameter, with a depth of one inch in tho 
fentre, und some were evidently produced by rubbing the axo- 
honds by the hand in реи Че xides and tope, vhilt tho 
Jong narrow firova, about one [oot in length and one a quarter 
inches in width. and depth at the centre, terminating at each 
With a point, were produced in sharpening their edges. It might 
hosupposod that n Ehe soucerliped depresions vere formed in 
fho samo manner as pot holes,” but this could not have been 
case, as many of them are found on the smooth side of a 
sloping tock, anit not on horizontal or depressed. surfaces where 
ete е койша. None of these circular depres- 
sions ca TX пор 
ore Di abo found in the immediate vicinity 
$ Taia cirela 
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‘The following are the principal localities of the picture writ- 
ings sketched in the annexed drawings 5 

1. On the Essequebo, the largest river in British Guiana, they 
are found in five different places, viz, at Waraputa cataract; at 
Cumutie rock; at the Onropocari cataract; at the Takarimi 
rock; and at Bubumana cataract. These places are mentioned. 
jn the order in which they occur in ascending the river. The 
first is in about 5° 20’, and the last in ° of north latitude. They 
are also found on the Cassikityn river, a tributary of the Esse- 

jnebo. 
AT On the Quitaro river, about sixty miles to the north west 
of the Cassikityn. 

3. On the southern slope of the Pacaraima mountains, near 
the Indian village of Karakanang, near the Cotinga river. 

4, At Wantriana fall, on the Ireng river, some thirty miles to 
the westward of the last locality, and between Mora and Cara 
cara villages, near the same river. Р a 

5. On the Corentyne river, at Temerhi rock ; in the vicinity 
of the Wonotobo cataract ; between the last place and the Aratipu 
cataract; and on a branch of the Corentyne lately е 
the Geological Survey. 

6. On the Berbice river at Marlissa rapids ; and above the 
Christmas cataracts, where many curious specimens occur. 





Rerorr on Avsrrataw Lancuaces and Tranmioss By 


the Rey, Witumat Rupuey, MA. Communicated by the Earl 
of KInBERLEY. 


To the Honourable the Colonial Secretary of Neo South Wales. 


Sim—I have the honour to lny before you the result of in- 
vestigations made during the journey to Namoi and Barwon 
Rivers, in compliance with instructions received from you. 

T left Sydney on the 20th June last by the Morpeth steamer; 
I landed next morning at Newcastle, and went on by railway to 
Scone. Thence I travelled on horseback, by way of Murrurundi 
and Breeza Plains, to Gunedah, on the: Namoi, down that river. 
to its junction with the Barwon at Walgett, and along the course 
of the Barwon, from Gingi, near Walgett, to Collemungal, at the 
junction of the Gwydir. In going and returning I travelled. 
1070 miles, and reached Sydney again on the 24th July. 

‘The information obtained during this tour is here arranged in 
three divisions: 1. Language; 2, Social Laws and Customs; 3, 
Religious and Mythical Traditions. 

Tt is assumed that those to whose consideration this informa- 
tion is submitted have access to my work on * Kamilaroi, Dippil, 
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and Turrubnl”, sent to the Paris International Exhibition of 
1807, to which this report may be regarded аз supplementary. 


Language. 

Tn writing aboriginal words I use the vowels thus: 
as ain fat aso in on 
AE in arino Bins oo toon 
an a in mat fs win poe 
Er mau in but 
rlw Aa n wi 
Таз in marino fo ow in how 
ins iin bit ав оа поо 


has only the bar sound asin gos = bas tho sound of n ín bank or of m 
In rings ve aad y haro oniy ths cocoa ia we sad 2 
Names of Places, with their Meanings 
‘Gasioda commonly spelt Gunnodah)—destituto. Thin is a thriving towns 
ship am tha Nant te thers lab, fe ta RS VIDENS 
а (Бошан ш haces ы оа a on Corî Creek 

тм = - raat on Cox's Crook, 
gens it cam toe nove ti reach ofthe Rods wile es 
Sover Gan 


ni Ven rated. 
rai (Hvariendy)— the salo of tho woman, 


i 
Nurrabnral (ыта, боты town ot tho Nat) the forks. 
iere e баз ол osa reg p 

Jlariwi (A. Danga stationa placu of Calor, a troo, bnatand mynlia 


olobral (anothur station)—atones (n Wiraiarai dialect), 
Deren dry grand. 
 Yüruldol (à station on tbe Namoi)—atony.- 
(каца) “rod grown, 

Табу e ante (ara indigenous clover, 
Bory rua (a wat 
Moli edi qd 

rig oar ron 
Tort a water weed. 

















Aer Tain secs of pao an 
largudal—abounding ia the murgu, or night cuckoo, 

Kolotinl m, ‘of the kulabs trees 
Koloriabrat—abonnding in kolorin, the flowers of the kulabs tree. 


‘Bawan (in Kamilaroi), Wawun (in Wailwun)—tho river (Barwon), 


' 
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pales (Wala, town at the junction of the Namoi and Barron)—a 


iE NETS tpn he tne on, Teo 
ree iene Bow Se eerie tem e E 


x 
eria 2 placa whore eias were born. 

эу бойы, OCT NN ra 

э о туйн es Sra iaten ooanosted with Barbanente, om 


boda) gre. 
a Moast Livie betegen the Nemol and the Guyer. 
Kawirri—a mountain east of Mount Lindasy- 





AN. 

{шд ptem on te Yonok Каадага, Кавы бози, ад 

„уни Bye on e Barson Кавы, shore Walgett; Wallan, 
Meet (b junction «f tha Nati; Misteri, t the 

S weil ial and Rino se duin to Hmm nt Тоа 

Additional Words and Phrases in Kamilaroi, Wail 

















Tammar, ‘ronsa-wing pigeon, 
Ушу, жшше bind (niite throat). 

Yoru and Ganda, Sind. 

Du or Dhuy smoke, 

Мааш, po 

=ч 7 

Bilin, Sil tre (eucalypt) 

вы, d beber nh 

Ком, tee ok. 

Maii, froin pendula. 

Kiwi, Хода реди. 

ellen, watery. 

Yorn,” аш ргө. 

Dhulindiar, a flowering shrub. 
„зум т Buran, boomerang; bun an Nara la: 
оланы ш дл. 

Кашы cate bl, ; 

"Tarruwulle or dursolo, pi i 


Colours. Guo, Mood.red ; yutta, bay bala, black or dirk Ulae oF brown 
Полар, АШ Ме groon Or brown} xundigandi, roan, guloliba, plobald 
Dalla, whito or grey. 


JL-Wancwox Wosps. 


во. 

inti e Xunilrol, yan in Wal- 
тыгы, ушаа, з уулда 

sitar i el 

рн Emm 

Yol; in Re sane. 

Кой ond Kobe 


Goer 


Dba; in samê; papa” fn all tho 
world, s 
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Fishpond, и 
y ‘tera; in, biloate, 

EM Titium is etme, slo 
Laughing jackass bird, born in K samo, also gorra 
Crested pi tagir; ia kk. pr 

mae r amar. 
IA Б in K. same. 

Black swan, 


млаза а К. baris K., barrianmul, 





dali; in K, saen 
darn; in K., murai, 
publ ia same, 












ha 
Whig dao, Se 
ee ipaiya. 
Saa, um 
Blend duck, fu 
Worse i a, guna, lo bane 
al dk EM 
Sani dives n firmum. 
e 
Rum 
Шш анама Mt 
(These ducks, otc., are chiefly named from their notes.) 
таш ure 
Eel fa water, pum 
Hei fe tea шы e = anges "Tuas 
Small breata, hem) bouge 
O (PE poisonous pretia, dargi 
m m 
AE bigabilla. 
pere the geno th ble nortan sre, ith he favour 
sandler en eit cl seed I Walesa 
Tus, ental 
Rar ca 
Ru. € 
p ue 
То cough, gunuzguna. 


Neath. West Maria From this point, soconding to King argo Ging, 
on the Barwon, the race of Murra ot came. =н, 





E ER E 
E 

E E Messen ш, 
өе (in K, goala). The. sere Da aa E D DEA ERE 














eM tul. sre termination o the pasivo а гасно Sat, 
ELE 
ge 





Phrases. 
1. A Corrbore in Kamila mmg in 1854, op the Mooni ponda 
arra dibbüra:" 


ырен menie: Wild dogs wld doge (à pani Mack follow spare 


Э. A Corroboreo in Kamilatci sung in 1871, nesr Dolerawa, Namo: 
7 Bübumolle molliall,dubasir wine.” 





xd giae 
Nemea, QNT ms vin hl 
Truth, on. i 
Ps enti a A rena 
аы ы кад „и Бнын 
UP C ы шш ыиы 





mot there this morning, I think ^ warizeno; wollai ya zurrilona, 
dois т. 
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2.—Soeial Classification, and Imes of Marriage and Descent. 

Over a large portion of this colony and of Queensland, and 
probably with some variations in all parts of Australia, there 
prevails a. system of classification, including every one of the 
People from birth, which is made the foundation of certain rules 
of marriage, In districts where different names are used similar 
rules prevail, 

On the Namoi and Barwon, and а great distance to the north 
and south, the classes are : 1, Ippai and IpfRthi ; 2, Muni and 
Mátha; 3, Kumbo and Büthà; 4, Kubbi and Kubbotba. In 
some families all the sons are Ippai, all the daughters Ippathn 
În. others, all the sons are Murri, the daughters Matka; in othe 
all the sons are Kumbo, the daughters Butha ; in the remaini 
families, all the sons are Kubbi, the daughters Kubbotha. 

Tn the use of the consonants, the aborigines often change 
their mute middle consonants and aspirates. ‘Thus, “ ippai” is 
somtimes sounded “abba; and the namo of Topas siten is 
pronounced * ibbata”, * ip ind“ ippatha”, ‘Then the vowels 
í and w are interchanged, as some English ‘people pronounce. 
servant “scrvunt”. Thus, the name of Kubbi's sister is pmo- 
nounced “kapota”, “kupota”, “kapotha”, and “ kubbotha”, and 
Murri's sister is“ Mata" or Matha’, Kumbo's is“ Buta" or“ Bitha”. 
"There is no variation in the pronunciation of Murri, Kumbo, or 
Kubbi, although in other words p is softened into b, and & into 
y. T write the names according to what seemed to me the most 
common mode of pronouncing them among their own people, 
As a general rule, the children of Ippai are Murri and Matha; 
the children of Murrai are Ippai and Tppatha; the children of 
Kumbo are Kubbi and Kubbotha; those of Kubbi are Kumbo 
and Butha, And generally Ippai marries Kubbotba, Murri 
mares Butha, Kubo marries Matin, and Kubbi "marries 

раа, 

But thore are exceptions; for when Ippai marries Tppatha, 
their children are Kumbo aud Butha ; when w Kumbd marries 
a Butha, their children are Ippai nnd Ippatha. This apparent 
exception shows that the mother’s name, and not the father's, 
determines the names of the children. Thus, Ippai’s children 
nro Murri and Matha or Kumbo and Butha; but Tppatha's 
children are always Kumbo and Butha, whether she is married 
to Kubbi or Ippai, and Butha’s children are always Ippai and 
Ippatha, whether she marries Murri or Kimbo. 

‘A subdivision of the four classes, which was lained to me ~ 
during my late journey, illustrates this principle of the mother's ~ 
name determining those of the children, and also shows how an. 
Ippai may, within certain limits, marry on Ippatha without 
danger, of being guilty of incest, And though the polygamy _ 
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allowed by their law displays, to our judgment, a want of moral 
sense, the aborigines are undoubtedly very zealous for purity 
‘as they define it. 

The four classes are subdivided into ten; that is, two sub- 
divisions of Murr, two of Kumbo, three of Ippai, and three of 
Kubbi. In some places it is affirmed that the Ippai are the 
highest class; in other places Kumbo; but those who seemed to 
me most reliable witnesses stated that the order was : 1st, Murri; 
2nd, Kumbo; 3rd; Ippai; and 4th, Kubbi. The Murt bear 
‘a name almost identical with that ofthe nation, Murri. This 
title,“ Murri”, seems allied to“ murra", great or good; with the 
suffix "ba", jt is always “ murruba", good. A conviction of 
their own excellence may have led these people to call them- 
selves Murri, as the Hindus call themselves Aryan, The re- 
semblance of the class name to that of the nation, and to tho 
word signifying great and also good, supports the assertion made 
by a half-caste of great intelligence who had been brought up 
"With the blacks, that the Muri are the first of the four classes. 

‘Here are the ten subdivisions of the four classes: 

1. Murri and Watha dati, or tult (iguana), 

3. Murri and Matha murriira (paddy-melon), 

3. Kumbo and Butha dinoun (emu), 

4. Kumbo and Butha nürai (black snake). 

5. Ippai and Tppatha dmoun (emu). 

6. Ippai and Ippatha nürai (black snake). 

7 Ippal and Горна Ба (алоо. 

8. Rubbi and Kubbotha иба (opossum). 

9, Kubbi and Kubbotha dili (zumo). 

10, Kuhi and Kubbotha murrirà (paddy -melon) 

‘Ton rules of marriages are founded on this classification. 

1. Murri duli marries Matha muxriira, or any Butha. 

2. Murri murriira marries Matha duli, or any Butha. 

3. Kumbo dinoun marries Butha nurai, or any Matha. 

4, Kimbo nurai marries Butha dinoun, or any Matha. 

5. Tppai dinoon mares Ippatba nami, or Kubbotha duli, or 
Kubbotha murriira. 

6. Ippai nurai marries Tppatha dinoun, or Kubbotha mute. 

т. Ірай bilba marries Ippatha nurai, or Kubbotha murriira, 

8. Kubbi mute marries Kubbotha duli, or Ippatha dinoun. 

9. Kubbi duli marries Kubbotha murriira, or Tppatha bilba. 

10. Kubbi murríiri marries Kubbotha duli, or Ippatha nurai, 
'Guler" signifies spouse, either husband or wife. 

Five rules comprise the law of descent. In all these it is the 
mothers name that determines those of the children, 

1. The second name of the sons and daughters is always the 
samo sa Ba mothers. Thus if tbe mother isu dinoun, all her 
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children are dinoun ; if a mother is a murriira, all her children 
are murriira, It follows that whatever animal's name a man 
now bears has been the name of his mother, grandmother, great- 

dmother, and upwards, of the mothers in all generations, 
So ifa woman is n“ duli”, all her descendants to the end of the 
world must be “ duli”, whether male or female. 

2. The children of Matha are Kubbi and Kubbotha, 

3: The children of Butha aro Tppai and Tppatha; 

4. The children of Ippatha are Kumbo and Butha. 

5. The children of Kubbotha are Murri and Matha. 

"These rules, founded on the mothers' names and the sub- 
divisions, explain all the apparent exceptions which camo up 
‘when an attempt was mado to discover rules of descent found 
on the fathers’ names, This system seems to combine some- 
thing like caste with communistic equality: Murri is of the 
highest class; but his son is either Ippat of the third (if his 
mother is Butha), òr Kubbi of the lowest (if his mother is 
Matha), Kubbi is of the lowest rank; but if he marries a 
Kubbotha his sons will bo in the highest. 

On the Narron, the next river to the westward of the Barwon, 
there are three subdivisions of Murri: M. duli, M. mute, and 
M. maierei (paddy-melon) ; and only two of Kubi: K. duli and 
K. masieri, There are also three of Kumbo: K. bundar (kan- 
garoo), K. nursi, and К. kuzuzalu (bandicoot); and only two of 
Īppai, 1. bundar and I nurai. 

‘On the Upper Namoi the names “Murri bundar” are found 
together, and for murriira they use ^ mie 

Among the Wailwun tribes, bel the junction of the Namoi 
and Barwon, there are four subdivisions of Murri: M. murriira, 
M. mute, M. gira (bandicoot), and M. duli; four of Kubbi 
with the same animals’ names as the Murti; three of Kumbo, 
and threo of Ippai, each class having the names dinoun, nurai, 
and bundar. In other parts of the country, about the Balonne, 
the Kumbos are dinoun and burrawen (a wombat) ; the Tppais 
are bundar and nurai; the Murris are mute and maieri ; and the 
Kubbis are maieri, mute, duli, and gùlù (bandicoot). ^ Amo 
the Pikumbul blacks on the Macintyre, the Ippai are divided 
into I. dinoun, nurai, and yüliima. 

‘Among the Kogai speaking blacks on the west of the Balonne, 
the class names are wuzgo, wuzgdgun for Murri and Matha ; 
‘Unburti and Unburrigun for Kumbo and Butha; Urgilla and. 
Urgillagun for lppai and Ippatha; Obir and Obitragun for 
Kubbi and Kubbatha, Between Moreton Bay and Wide Bay in 
Queensland, the names are Büriz and Barazgun; Bundár and 
Bundarun; Bandar and Bandürun ; Derwain and Derwaizgun. 

Brothers and sisters speak of one another by titles that indi- 

YOL 1L T 
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cate relative age; that is, their words for brother and sister 
always involve the distinction of elder or younger, In Kami- 
laroi "daiWdr" is elder brother, “gullami” younger brother; 
is elder sister, “ būrī” younger sister, So that in a 

family of seven brothers the eldest has no daiādī, but he has six 
gullami; the youngest has no gullami, but six ditd ; the third 

ias two daidf and four gullami and so on. Of seven sisters 
the eldest has no boadi, but six buri; the youngest has no buri, 
but six boadi; the fourth has three boadi and three buri. In 
Kogai, “Tigindilla” is elder brother, ^miandilla" younger 
"brother ; * munzunnu" is elder sister, * bübunnu" younger sister. 
Higher up the Namoi, the name for younger brother is kolami, 
and those signifying elder and younger sister are būkañdi and 
böriandi. x 

"This system of' relationship com formed by 
the Rev. Lorimer Fison, Wesleyan in Fiji, to whom 
T shewed it with a view to obtain his judgment on the 
‘subject, all the eight characteristics of the Tail system, which. 
ias been found established among the Tamil tribes of Hindus 
tan, the Fijians, and some of the North American tribes. For 
to take examples, Murri and Matha: (L) Mutris brothers 
children are generally Ippai and Ippatha, like his own ; while 
his sisters’ children are always Kubbi and Kubbotha. (2) 
‘Matha’s sisters’ children are always Kubbi and Kubbothn, like 
her own; while hor brothers’ children are generally Tppai and 
Tppatha. (3) Murris father is Ippai, so are all his father's 
brothers; but his fathers sisters are Ippatha, they are aunts not 
mothers.” (4) Murri's mother's sisters are Kubbotha, like his 
mother; his mother's brothers are Kubbi. (5) Murri's fathers 
brothers’ children are all Murri and Matha, his brothers and 
sisters, so are his brothers’ sisters' children all Murri and Math 
‘ut his father's sisters children are Kumbo and Виа, and. 
mother’s brothers’ children are also Kumbo and Butha. (6. The 
children of Murz’s cousins, Muri and Butha, are all Ippai and 
lppatha, like his own children; the children of his cousins, 

tha and Kumbo, am all Kubbi and Kubboth. (7. The 
"brothers of Murri paternal grandfather, Murr, are all Muri; 
and those of his maternal grandfather, Kumbo, are all Kumbo. 
‘The sisters of his paternal grandmother, Butha, are all Butha; 
those of his maternal grandmother, Matha, are all Maths 
(8) Brothers and sisters, when named as such, are always distin- 
guished as elder or younger, thero being no word signifying 
merely brother or sister, and equally applicable to elder am 
younger members of the family. 

It will be seen that the above rules of descent and marriage 
prevent the intermarriage of near relations. ‘They prohibit 
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marriage with a sister, half-sister, aunt, or niece. They also 
prohibit marriage between first cousins, children of two brothers 
or of two sisters. But when first cousins are the children of a 
brother and a sister respectively, the law does not prevent thei 
union, 

Any breach of these laws incurs sentence of death, or of ехе 
posure to an ordeal that may end in death, A few weeks ago, 
‘as I was informed by Mr. Neale of Sydney, at Bundabarina, 
while he was at the Narrau, two young black fellows had been 
found guilty of taking to themselves women within the pro- 
hibited classes, As the women had consented to this breach of 
the laws, they as well as the young men were conden by the 
tribe to die, But an aboriginal known by the name of Peter, 
who had acquired, by the boldness with which he assumed 
authority, great influence over all tho tribes in that part of 
the country, knowing that these two young men were useful 
servants to the squatters and wishing to render a good turn to 
his white neighbours, resolved to save their lives, and came for- 
‘ward as their champion. He had to stand before a shower of 
spears from the men of the tribe, While he was defendi 
Kimself, the young men skulked off, but the women remain 

nul helped him by picking up the spear, which, he broke in. 

ses. He remained exposed to the spears till the tribe were 
satisfiod that justico demanded no moro, and then told tho young 
men who deserted him, that if they offended again he woul 
Teave them to their doom. 

‘The following words aro used for rel 
“gumbadi,” mother’s sister; "kurugi, * kurugündi," 
nephew imindi,” uncle's wife ürrume,” son ; “ yamur,” 
daughter; “ boanmundi,” grandson K's mother’s sister's son is 
to K. “ daiadi” or “gulami”; K/s mother's sister's daughter is to 
К, ^ bukandi" or * boriandi.” 

"The above rules fix two names on every person from birth. 
Tt is common to have a third name. Here are some exampl 
am Ippai murai is called “kurai briddhin müniye" (ducl 
feather); a woman Ippatha, is known as “yadai yunder 
(opossum cloak); another woman is called “ bungul” (short) 
another Ippai is * yugzai wilai" (a kind of snake) ; a Wiruthers 
speaking man is called *Taratalu" (speared in the shoulder); 
"his son is Yippumenele" (an eagle looking all round). Another 
man is called “Thugerwun” (turtle), The aborigines also give 
distinctive names, generally derived from some personal peou- 

3 Jus, 














mbi" mother ; 











Jiarity, to the white people with whom they are 

the gentleman who told me the above names is himself called 

"rDungunibir" (the rain maker) a complimentary recognition of his 

cleverness in meeting an emergency. Another squatter is called 
T3 
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 wolum biddi” (large head), and another is known as "Tarun- 
derai” (great legs and arms). A black on*the Namoi, Kumbo 
dinoun, known to the whites as “Billy,” is distinguished by 
the name * Bünberüge," siguifying that his leg was once broken 
by a fall from a horse. Billy Murri Bundar of Burburgate, is 
called “ zumera gunags,” from the place where his father was 
buried. He says every Murri is named from his father's burial 
pl 

Law os to Childbirth—Women are strictly secluded at the 
time of childbirth, and for six weeks afterwards. An old gin is 
appointed to attend the mother in her confinement. At the end 

the time of seclusion, this old gin burns every vessel that has 
been used by the secluded woman; and in some parts of the 
country also burns off part of her hair. g the monthly 
illness, the woman is not allowed to touch any that men 
‘use, or even to walk on a path that any man frequents, on pain 
of death. 

Jaw of Baalation—l one man kills another maliciously 
‘and unfairly, an obligation rests on the men of the same class as 
the murdered man to kill one of the class to which the murderer 
belongs. Thus, if a Kubbi murriira kills an Ippai dinoun, some 
Tppai dinoun must satisfy justice (as understood by the Murri) 
by killing a Kubbi murriira. 

3.— Rdigious and Mythical Traditions. 

In every part of Australia where I have conversed with the 
aborigines, they have a traditional belief in ome Supremo 
Creator. It seems strange to those who are at all familiar 
with the thoughts of these people, that in such standard works 
as the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” the statement should be re- 
ны «ка ы ын ойр бш ы E 

no notion of any beings superior to themselves. The fact 
is, they believe in many unseen spirits, some benevolent and 
some mischievous, departed spirits of dead men, and demons of 
forest, lake, river, and mountain, and they also believe in one 
‘Supreme God. ‘The Kamilaroi ‘and Wailwun blacks call him 
Baikme, sometimes Paiime or Padme. On the Macintyre, the 
main tributary of the Barwon, the name of the deity is Anambü, 
and in the neighbourhood also Minnumbü. In Queensland, the. 
word Mümbal or Mümbs (thunder) is used as the name of Him 
who thunders, who also made all things. In the southern 
Of this colony, at Twofold Bay, the name Dhirdzabilim, whi 
signifies on the Namoi a sacred staff originally given by Baile, 
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that was made to me some eighteen years ago, and again by a 
man to whom I had never before spoken a few weeks ago—is 
this: “ Kamil zaia zummi Baidme, zaia winuzguldā" (I have not 
scen Baiñme; I have heard, or perceived, him). If asked who 
made the sky, the earth, the animals, and man, they always 
answer * Baiiime”. Some avow the belief that when good men 
die their souls go up to Heaven to Baiime, while the bad when 
they die cease to exist. Some say that all, good and bad, go up 
to Heaven, Others say that human beings, on dying, pass into 
the form of the turnwun, a little bird with a very cheerful note, 
Wunda” signifies ghost or spirit. They believe in many 
“wunda”, and when white men appeared they called them 
“winda”, In all parts of Eastern Australia the word previously 
used for ghost was applied to white men. With the belief in 
dangerous ghosts, they have faith in the power of incantation to 
rotect themselves against ghosts, I bave seen a pantomime 
t up all night by a party of black fellows, adorned with red, 
yellow anû white elay, marching, dancing, and beating the ai, 
while women beat time and sing over snd over with some of 
the men, 








«Yara thri ze, yaru thari ze, 
Dula raza barula, yara thari ze." 
And the purpose of tlis night's ceremony was said to be to 
drive away the spirits of the dead. 
More of their religious ideas will be found in the following 
descriptions of the Bora, funeral rites, and legends of the stars. 


The. Dora.—The Bora is the ceremony of admitting young 
men to the privileges of manhood. Tt involves the idea of de- 
dication to God. When I asked old Billy Marri Bundar if they 
worshipped Baiime at the Bora, he replied, “ Of course they do; 
it is held on his ground ; it is always near where black fellows 
are buried.” This answer evidently showed that to the minds of 
the aborigines the burial-ground and the place set apart for the 
initiation of young men are consecrated to the Deity. And the 
concluding part of the ceremony, as will be seen, confirms this 
view. 

When a sufficient number of young men have arrived at 
an age to claim admission into the rank of adults, if the season 
is good—that is, if there is an abundance of animal food, fruits, 
and tho herb crowsfoot—the blacks over a large extent of 
country, sometimes including tribes which at other times are 
separate and hostile, elect a dictator to manage their Bora. 
Sometimes one succeeds his brother in this office. This leader 
then selects a fit piece of ground, fixes the time for the begin- 
ning of the ceremony (always at the full moon), and then sends 
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s messenger round tc all the tribes included in the Bora, to give 
notice of the time and place of meeting, This herald bears in 
his hand a boomerang and a spear with the skin of a murriira 
(peddy-melon) fastened to it, AIL who are summoned must 
attend. “ If it is a hundred miles off,” said Billy Marri Bundar 
to me, “a man must go. I is this way”, he added, “all over 
country, and will be kept up always, I believe.” Billy's faith in 
the perpetuity of the Bora was derived from his idea of its ori- 

in. For he assured me that Pailme at first ordered them to 
eep the Bora, and gave them the Dhvirimbaliay, or sacred staf, 
which is exhibited at the close of the service. 

‘The notice is given from three weeks to three months before 
the opening of the Bora, according to the extent over which 
those summoned to it reside, and other circumstances. During 
the interval, the leader and other men prepare the ground, 
making a semi-circular embankment about it, clearing off the 
underwood, and marking on the trees figures of birds, snakes, 
ete. At the appointed time the men all leave their camps, where 
the women and boys remain, and assemble at the bora-ground. 
‘There they assist in completing the arrangements, When all is 
ready, some of the men go to the camp where the women and 
youths are left, and pretend that an enemy is coming to attack 
them, Upon this the women run away; and the young men 
and boys, from about thirteen years of age and upwards, accom- 
pany the men to the scene of the Bom. There a great fire is 
Баа up, around which the men daneo night and day. There 
is no singing, as at a Corroboree, only dancing and beating time, 
"The old men are blackened with charcoal, over which various 
figures are made with white clay. Some of them wear horns, 
‘The old men explain to the novices the meaning of the marks 
on the trees. The dancing and other performances continue 
three weeks, Towards the end of the time, as I was informed 
by old Billy with an air of great confidence ‘and solemnity, the 
sacred wand, “ dhiriimbiliim”, the gift of the deity, is produced. 
before the awe-struck eyes of the novices in whose presence the 
old men perform various motions with it. The sight of this 
sacred symbol confers the privileges of manhood. No woman 
has ever seen it; and no boy is ever allowed to see it until he 
has passed through the earlier stages of the Bora. 

Formerly they used to knock out one of the front teeth of 
the young men. This custom has been abandoned, one 
fruit of their acquaintance with civilised men. It would be 
difficult to find out any other improvement derived from their 
intercourse with Europeans. They strenuously deny that they 
or their fathers ever practised a custom that has been ascribed 
to them hy their detractors, of compelling the young men, on 
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their initiation, to eat excrement. This report has been repeated 
to me by several; but I never met any one, black or white, who 
said that he had seen it done, 

‘When the mon have finished their performance, the initiated 
youths are taken to a camp by themselves, where they stand in 
‘smoke, and afterwards lie down and continue many days with- 
out food. Altogether, the process of making men occupies two 
months. During the fast, the men who cover up the youths 
keep watch over them, and probably supply them with nourish- 
ment enough to keep them alive. But they are made to suffer 
severely, and come backufrom the Bora much reduced. 

They are very jealous lest women or strangers should intrude 
upon their sacred mysteries. It is death for а woman to look 
into a Bora; and even when old King Rory began, in Mr. 
Sparke's Kitchen, to speak about the Bora, Bungul, a young 
woman of his tribe, who had been listening to all he said on 
other subjects, instantly slunk away lest she should incur the 
guilt of hearing about the Bora. 

As soon as the appointed time for concluding the fast is come, 
the youths, who were before “birribi ised as 
“ kubora”, and after a time become “borba” (full men). They 
may then take wives in accordance with the marriage law, and 
eat turkey bustard, codfish, female opossum, and honey, noi one 
of which may be touched by birribirai or unmarried women, 
‘Male opossum and jewfish are the food of the uninitiated, Mar- 
ried women, like men, may eat anything. 





Funeral Rites—As soon as the death of an aboriginal is 
known, the tribe unite in a loud and most melancholy wail. 
‘The next day in some cases, after two or three days in others, 
they bury:the dead body either in a hollow tree or in the ground. 
A chief, a venerated father, or a loved friend, is put into a hollow 
tree. Men of less consequence, and all women, are buried in 
the ground. They make cofins of bark, and. sometimes the 
‘ornaments and appendages of these stretch out its length to 
thirteen feet. As they lower the body into its resting-place they 
utter a loud ^ whirr", which is assumed to be the rushing sound. 
made by the departing spirit in its ascent to Heaven. When 
the bodies are buried in the ground, a hole is dug deep enough 
for thom to be put upright on their fee, and to Dave an empty 
space above theni, which is covered in with wood so that no- 
thing may touch the head of the deceased. The earth is care- 
fully pressed down over. the, wooden, rot of this tomb and a 
mound is raised over it They are very careful in keeping 
these mounds; and in their cemeteries, as may be seen by en- 
gravings in Sir Thomas Mitchell's narrative of his journeys to 
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the North-west, an appearance of order and decorum is pre- 
served. ' 

‘Their lamentations for the dead are sometimes continued for 
five months, and even more. During this time the women of 
the tribe are plastered over with light mud, and often cut their 
heads with tomabawks I have seen the blood running down 
from the head of an old woman, from four or five deep gashes 
over the white mud. The grief which they express by these 
remarkable artificial tokens is, in some cases at least, manifestly 
very двер, Т вау, for instance, at, Walgett, a young man whose 
wife was dying in consequence of having been severely burnt, 
and the tears that poured down his cheeks, the anxiety and 
grief expressed in his countenance and every act, were stich as 
ould not be eounterfit.. Generally, perhaps the strongest 
natural affection they exhibit is that of parents for their children. 
Brothers and sisters, also, manifest in some cases great concern 
one for another. After a burial they often make many little 
fires about the place with leaves and boughs, At one place I 
was toll that this was designed to drive away troublesome 
spirits from the living; but King Rory described it as a sacrifice 
for the benefit of the dead. A black fellow of doubtful cha- 
acter according to their codo of morals, having died, his sister. 
s for emo timo fter the burial occupied in going 'all round 
about lighting fires, and thus, as Rory believed, “made him go 


a 

Pio is another of Borys tales about the dead, A back 
fellow died on the Barwon, below the township of Bourke, Ho 
was buried in the ground, Two days after that a bad black 
fellow, named Tommy Tommy, with the help of some others, 
took wp the body and skinned it. ‘Tommy Tommy keeps the 
skin and a bone, with which he believes he сап КЇН ашу опе. 
Rory regards the conduct of Tommy Tommy as infamous, Не 
never heard of such an outrage before. 

The Krodjis and their Enchantments—There aro magicians, 
called by some Krodjis, but by the Murri in this quarter Dhu- 
runmi, ‘These men pretend to have power to throw stones so 
that they will go inside the bodies of those they desire to 
punish, and cause them to sicken and die. They also pretend 
to suck stones out of the bodies of the sick, and thus to restore 
them. When any of their people are ill, the common mode of 
seeking cure is to kneel down and suck a limb or side of the 
sick. After doing this for some time, the dhurunmi produces 
somo stones, and declares that he has drawn them out of the 
Patient and so procured a return of health. The young men 
and women regard the dhurunmi with great awe and the fear 
lest, if they break their laws, the dhurunmi will inflict plagues 
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on them has at times a salutary effect, ‘The office of dhuranmi 
is hereditary. < 

Recollections of Billy Murri Bundar—Billy is an old black 
fellow at Burburgate. His father was Ippai Mūtē, and lived at 
Wandula, near the Mukai, Wagtim was chief of the Wandala 
tribe; he was a leader in fights, and made laws when he chose. 
Billy cannot tell how he was appointed chief, 

‘When Billy was a boy, a Burburgate black fellow, Charley, 
was killed by one of the Wee Wna tribe, some seventy miles 
lover down the Namoi, Upon this being known, a man known 
as Güzgučla (charcoal), with the class names Murri бйпйт (тей 
kangaroo), summoned tho men of Burburgate to go and take 
vengeance on the guilty tribe, An old man called by the 
Shites Natty (wose proper, namos ane Yavwiravwiri Muri Ganu) 
Ws ome of he lender. Tho warriors were painted red and 
yellow. They were armed with spears and shields, with boom- 
rangs, landi and berambi (two kinds of cluba). They mot near 
where the bridge now is, about half-way between Burburgate 
ad Woo Wan nnd after groat talk, fought till many were 

illod. 


Traditions concerning the Stars—Most of the information 
under this head was obtained from the chief of the Gingi tribe, 
Три Dinoun cad by the white people King Rory, Ha wears 
is title on a brass plate presented to hím by E, J. Sparke, Esq, 
the owner of Gingi King Rory is an elderly man, probably. 
about sixty, tall, muscular, and well formed, intelligent. nd 

ble im his manner. I spent the 10th of July at Gingi, 
mot Rory in the morning, and, after conversing on other sub- 
jects, got him to promise to come up in the evening and tell me 
about the stars. 

‘The evening was beautifully clear. ‘Three planets were 
visible: Venus, Zindigindoer (at Gundamin, on the Numoi, 
Venus is called Boian-gummer; higher up it is Gūnū); Mars 
Gumba (fat); Saturn, Wuzgul (a small bin) The Milky-way 
is called Worambul (a common word, generally spelt by the 
colonists warrambool), a watercourse, with a grove, abounding 
în food, flowers, fruit, and all that is desirable. ‘To this Woram~ 
ul the souls of the good ascend when their bodies are committed. 
to the grave, and they are supposed to be cognisant to some ex- 
tent of what takes place on earth, and even to have power to 
help their fellow men below when invoked. For when Mr. 
Sparke had promised King Rory to take him to the races if the 
тїш ceased, and the continuance of min threatened to disa 
Point Rory’s hopes, he appealed to his-departed friends in ti 
Milky-way, by cutting pieces of bark here and there and throw- 
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ing them on the ground, and crying ^ pu-a pu-a”, until the black 
fellows above put a stop to the rata, and so enabled him to go 
to the races. This mode of obtaining fine weather he says he 
earnt from his fathers 

The Southern Cross is called Zati (a shrub called by our 
colonists tea-tree); the dark space at the foot of the Cross is 
«called guo-ergi (emti)—the bind is sitting under the tree. The two 
"bright stars a and £ Centauri, pointing to the Cross, are Murrai 
(cockatoos). The Magellan Clouds are two buralga (native compa- 
nions.) Canopus is Wumba (stupid or deaf): it seems strange that 
thestar which the Arabs regard as the eye of the Divine Majesty 
should be thus designated ; but perhaps the very beauty of the 
star, tempting the people to invoke aid which was not granted, 
provoked them to call the charmer who would not listen to their. 
entreaties by this reproachful name. The star is fair to the 
sight, but "wumba" to tho prayers of the Murri, Antares is 
Guddar (a lizard), In the tail of the Scorpion, two bright stara 
across the Milky-way ate called gigorign (small green parrots) 
The long dark space between two bmuches of the Milky-way 
near н is Шай Матай (децо), The S-shapo 
line of stars between the Northern Crown and Scorpio is called 
notches cut ina spiral form on the trunk of a 
black fellow to climb wp. The chief star in the 
Peacock is called Mürgü (night cuckoo). Corona, the four stars, 
are called Bundar (a kangaroo); Fomalhaut—Gani (n small 
iguano); Spica vingnis—Gusié (& small created part); the 
Pleindes—Worrul (bees-nest). At Gundamine, on. the Namoi, 
he Pleiades are called Gindemar; higher up the river, at Bur- 
Durgate, this constellation is called Dindima (woman), and the 
‘Hynes Givwir (man). 

"Sirius is called Zizart at Burburgate ; Arcturas—Guembila 
also Guebilla (bright red); the Northern Crown—Mulli 
Wollai (eagles! camp or nest), when this constellation, which 
more like a nest than a crown, is about due north on tho meri 
dian, Altair, the chief star in Aquila, rises, and is called Mul- 
Tion-ga (an eagle in action)—it is springing up to watch the 
nest. Shortly afterwards her more majestic mate, Vega, springs 
‘up, and is also called Mullion-ga, The whole vision of the niest, 
and the royal birds springing up to guard their young, is worthy 
of a place among the ancient myths of astronomy. 

Tienctnasch, which is visile in Sydney for a few weeks, and 
the next star in the tail of the Great Bear, which also appears 
in the latitude of Gingi, about 30°, both shone out clearly over 
the plain. ‘These stars appear to us only in May, June, and 
July, when they rise about NNE, and set NNW, never soaring 
to the eyes of people here above the trees, but flying along near 
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the ground, their bright eyes peering into the grass and shrubs. 
Mel sppropestely they ae called Zagi; the owie 

‘The above Report comprises the information obtained durit 
my recent journey to the Barwon. From various quarters 
expect further information concerning the languages and tradi- 
tions of the aborigines, which I hope to forward to you in due 
time, 





Avstratiax Laxcuaces and Traprrioxs. By the Rev. WILLIAM 
Крит, М.А. о Ш. (Communicated by the Earl of Kru- 
pr 

To the Honourable the Colonial Seerdary of New South Wales, 
Ви, have the honour to return, with thanks, the manu- 
script Vocabulary and Grammar of the Wirradhurri 

by the Rev, James Günther ; the Vc ‘and Grammar, in 

two manuscript volumes, by the late Rev. Jamies Watson; and 

the Report of the Select ‘Committee of the Legislative Council 
of Victoria, 1858, on the Aborigines For transmission with 
these, as further ‘illustrations of the divers languages of Aus- 
tralia, I also send you copies of the Rev. І. E. Threlkeld's 


“Australian Grammar” and * Key to the Structure of the Ab- 
original "^, and of the * of the Aborigines of 
the Colony of. Victoria", by Daniel Bunce, Esq., Geelong. Mr. 
‘Threlkeld’s works are not now to be purchased. As a sacred 
duty to his me that the froit of his long and earnest 
labours among the aborigines may not be overlooked in the new 
and comprehensive efforts now made to collect all that can be 
known of the Australian race—TI send the only copy at my com- 
anand, the gift ‘of the author When the object for which this 
volume of Mr. Threlkeld's is sent has been accomplished, I shall, 
therefore, be glad to have it returned to me. 

These of the Rev. Mess. Günther, Watson, and 
Threlkeld, will, T believe, be ended by comparative piilo- 
logists as most. valuable contributions to materials of their 





science, Mr. Günthers and Mr. Watson's treat of the samo 
language, the Wiridhurri, or, as some aborigines pronounce it, 
TF QUA, € Texqoage sock over wide ма ср 
from the Upper Namoi, the Castlereagh and Liverpool Plains in 
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manuscript shows that he entered on the work with the hope of 
making a much more comprehensive collection of words than he 
succeeded in getting. So hus ib ocn with all who have devoted . 
themselves to the work of obtaining a transcript of the mind and. 
language of the Australian aborigines. ‘The fragmentary cha- 
macter of such works is traceable to the fact that, in all instances, 
tho study of tho aboriinal languages bas boon begun among 
tribes already surrounded by the fatal influences of European 
“civilisation”, including vices and diseases before unknown to 
them; so that before the missionary has had opportunity to com- 
plete his philological researches, tho ancient spirit and charactor 
of the race have faded, and the few surviving aborigines who 
acquire the use of the English tongue and some of the habits of 
ur rac, can give us bu an imperfect aqqunintance with the 
language and thoughts of their fathers. To those who know 
anything of the difficulties of the work, the amount of inform- 
ation furnished by Messrs, Watson and Günther concerning the 
grammatical structure of the language, especially the modifica- 
tions of the verbs and pronouns, is remarkable, Mr. Watson's 
manuscript includes dialogues illustrative of the modes of 
thought and expression in use among the aborigines, Mr. Threl- 
keld’s work treats of tho dialect spoken in the neighbourhood of 
Newcastle and Lake Macquarie ; that is, the right bank of the 
Hunter for sore twenty or thirty miles inland. I suppose this 
“Northumberland dialect” was not spoken over more than one- 
fiftioth of the extent of country over which Wimdhuri or 
Kamilaroi is known. But-Mr. Threlkeld succeeded in forming a 
more complete view of that language than we have of any other, 
And the peculiar characteristics of the Northumberland dialect, 
abundant affixes, tho minute modifications of the verbs and proz 
nouns, and other forms, which Mz, Threlkeld has elaborately 
illustrated, have their counterparts in all the Australian lan- 
guages. From these three works, and other sources, as under- 
mentioned, are derived the following statements concerning the 
traditions and languages of the aborigines. 
1. Traditions, Religious and Historie. 

Mr. Günther says, as the result of several years' converse with 
these people: “There is no doubt in my mind that the name 
“ Baiamai’ refers to tho Supreme Being; and the ideas concern- 
ing Him by some of the more thoughtful aborigines are a rem- 
nant of original traditions prevalent among the ancients about 
the Deity.” He also says that he found in what they said tq 
him concerning Baiamai " traces of three attributes of the God 
of the Bible; viz, eternity, omnipotence, and goodness.” Also, 
that “the idea of a future state existence is not quite extinct. 
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among the aborigines; although some of them speak like in- 
fidels and will henr of no hereafter” He mentions the belief 
avowed by some, that “good natives will go to Baiamai when 
they d's Tn my former report T bavo made similar statements 
of what I heard Kamilaroi blacks say concerning Balkin’. 

As an illustration af the capacity of the Australian aborigines 
to apprehend spiritual trath, Mr, Günther told me that an ab- 
original whom he had taught to read English was once reading 
aloud to him the eighth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, 
when suddenly he looked up from the book and said, “Mr. 

lünther, do you think I am walking after the flesh, or after the 
spirit?" Tho minister explained to him the meaning of the two 
expressions. “Then,” said the man with a sigh, "I fear Iam 
still walking after the flesh." ‘Tho aboriginal who thus gavo 
evidence of the exercise of self.judgment continued to tho end. 
of his life « devout and practical Christian. 

Tho Author of “Remarks on the Probable Origin and An- 
tiquity of tho Aboriginal Natives of Now South Wales.” by a 

olonial Magistrate, Melbourne ; published by J, Pullar, and 
Co, Collins Street, sys: "The Mary (river) natives believe 
in a being with supreme attributes, whom they call Nourelle, 
Ho lives in the sky, and i» surrounded by children born with. 
out tho intervention of a mother. Nourelle never dies; and 
Mack fellows go to Him, and never dio again.” According 
to tho samo writer: “The natives of Western Australia жш 
that when men first began to exist there were two beings, male 
and female, "Wallynyop, the father; and 'Doranyup. te 
mothers that they had a son named * Bindinwor who received 
a deadly wound which they carefully endeavoured to heal, but 
without suoovss ; whereupon it was declared that Wallynyup 
should also die, as his son had died. If Bindinwors wound 
could have been healed, the natives think death could have had. 
no power over them. Bindinwor, though deprived of life and 
buried, did not remain in the gravo; but rose and went up to 
the west, across the sea, to the unknown land of spirits, whither 
his father and mother followed him, and there they have ever 
since remained." 

‘The natives of the Loddon river have a tradition of a being 
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possessing some of the attributes of supreme power, to whom 
they assign the creation of the first man and woman ; the name of 
this being is ‘Binbeal’ He made all things. He subjects 
the spirits of, deceased persons to the ordeal of firo, to try them 
whether good or bad; the good being at once liberated, while 
the bad are left to suffer for an indeterminate period. They 
also imagine that the souls of some persons pass into the bodies 
of certain beasts” This writer also speaks of a being named 
“ Bonjil” or “ Pundyil”, supposed to have lived at the falls of 
Lallal, on the Marrabool ziver, in former days; he is said to be 
mow in tho sky. Tho planet Jupiter i» his fie, and is also 

At Western Port, in Victorin, it was said 
that at the creation a number of young men, in an unfinished 
state, were sitting on the ground in darkness ; when * Pundyil" 
an old man, at the request of his good daughter, * Karakatok,” 
held up his hand to " Gerer" (the sun), who then warmed the 
earth, and made it open like a door. Then the light came. 
And Pundyil, seeing tlio earth to be fll of serpent gave his 
kind daughter, Karakarok, a long staff, with which she went 
everywhere, destroying serpents, Unfortunately, us it seemed, 
her staff broke before she had killed them all; but, as the staff 
snapped in two, fire camo out of it, and thus great good was 
derived from apparent evil. ‘The people joyfully. cooked thoit 
food; but “ Wang”, a mysterious being in the shape of a crow, 
flew away with their fire, and left them in a pitiable state, 
Karakarol, however, restored the fire, which was never again 

t 















In the year 1858, n Select Committee of the Legislative 
Council of Victoria took evidence, and drow up a report on the 
Aborigines. Most of the witnesses examined before them gave it 
as their opinion that the aborigines had no religious ideas, 
Some said they believed only in an evil spirit, or a great being 
‘who displayed his anger in thunder But Me Beveridge (see 
р, 70 of the Report and Evidence) said : " They believe in one 










all-presiding good and he gives the name of this good 
pint as “Cowdonont’. Не ва loo (p71) 1 "They have an 
idea of a very wicked sj 





named ' Gnambucootehaly'", Mr. 
hey believe in the existence of evil spirits, 

itiate by offerings. Water spirits are 
called ‘turong’; land spirits ‘potkoorok’; another is ‘tambora’, 
inhabiting eaves, ‘These they suppose to be females without 

Mr. Beveridge says: “They have a name and’ fo 

Planet and sontellation vise in the heavens” Me. lan says: 
“The sun moon (unung) they suppose to be spirita. 
RUE р амы грен ые вно 
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thunder and lightning, calling the former *murndell". Mr. 
‘Thomas says: “They have names for the heavenly bodies. They 
ave distinction of stars. Some of them they maintain were 
gnee Mack allows, who for certain, good acts woro taken to 
heaven and made stars of” Mr. McKellar also (p. 79) says: 
“They do, according to their manner, worship the hosts of 
"heaven, and believe particular constellations rile natural causes, 
For such they have names, and sing and dance to gain the 
favour of the Pleiades (Mormodellick), the constellation wor~ 
shipped by one body as the giver of rain ; but if it should be de> 
ferred, instead of blessings curses are apt to be bestowed upon it. 
‘They believe in the magical powers which crafty and gifted men 
among them attribute to themselves. Flying, the power of 
invisibility, and. of causing death by supernatural means, such. 
individuals are by the majority supposed to have; and the tales 
told of the deeds done by them exceed in wonder an Arab tale.” 

Not only do the witnesses examined by the Select Committee 
differ in their testimony as to the faith of the aborigines in a 
supreme being; but even Mr, Threlkeld, after his close study of 
the people and their language, says nothing of such a faith as 
Mr, Gunther recognises. Mie dDetretion of -this -remarkable 
difference, it should be observed that. Mr. Threlkeld's mission. 
‘was on the coast, and Mr. Günthers two hundred miles inland, 
and westward of the dividing range. I have found the blacks 
of the interior generally more intelligent and mild than those. 
near the coast, At Moreton Bay, although I was told that 
the name “Mimbal” (thunder) was used as the name of the 
Supreme, I could not gather from the aborigines any such dis- 
tinot tradition as that of the Kamilaroi tribes,concering Baiaime, 
Whether, as is said by the tribes in the north west of Australia, 
the worst part of the people were driven eastward and south- 
‘ward (a tradition confirmed to mo on the Bawun, by King Rory 
of Gingi), and во the most depraved of all settled on the 
eastern and southern coasts; or whether fish dict has a bad effect 
on those who depend on it, it is certain that the finest black 
fellows, physically, morally, and even religiously, are to bo found 
westward of the dividing range. 

Traditions of the North West. Coast, — Andrew Hume, a pri- 
soner in Darlinghurst Gaol, who affirms that he travelled in 1863 
from the northern tributaries of the Darling to the western coast 
of Australia, related to me tho following traditions Hume 
has boen severely cross-examined by persons acquainted with 
that part of the country over which he says that he travelled, 
and they arrived at the conclusion, to which I have also come, 
from a comparison of the words ho professes to have learnt from 
the aborigines with those known to me, that on the whole his 
statements may be relied on as containing, at all events, some 
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truth, I am sure no one who had not spent much time among 
the aborigines would ascribe to them such words and ideas as 
those which Hume repeated to me, and. which will be found in. 
this report, Hume says he heant the blacks near the western 
coast telling these stories to one another and to him as they sat 
round their camp fires, 

1. "The first people who ever came to this land were four men 
and four women. These eight persons came in a canoe from the 
East. Before they reached this country they went to a very rich 
island, where they were not allowed by the inhabitants to remain. 
‘They ‘then came on to the north western part of Australin, 
‘After they had been in this country some time, two of the 
"omen began to wish to return to their native land ; when they 
expressed their wish, the men strongly opposed them. Having 
n vain sought the consent of their husbands, these women took. 
the canoe secretly, and went ont to sea by themselves. When 
their flight was discovered, one of the husbands prayed to his 
god to bring them back. The god, in compliance with his 
‘prayer, went after the women and threw stones first on one sido 
Of the canoe then on the other, to turn them back. Finding 
this did not deter them from pursuing their way, he grew angry 
and throw a large piece of rock down upon the canoe, whi 
‘caused their death, ‘The two men who had lost their wives in this 
manner were advised by their brothers to go buck to their native 
land, and get new wives there. But the two widowers seeing 
that ‘two of their brothers’ daughters were now of a marriageable 
age, carried them off contrary to law (a law strietly maintained 
to this day over the north western districts of New South 
Wales), and made them their wives. For this transgression, 
marrying their own nieces, they were driven southward into 
cold country. There they’ sinned more and more; and as a 
further punishment, were driven into the central parts of the 
continent, where there was scarcely any water. The descendants 
of the two erring brothers had multiplied ; but in that parched 
country, drought prevailing, many of them perished. 

Tho righteous people, ° inynoe’, who remained in tho north 
wost, were grieved for the misery of their kindred, and prayed 
that they might be forgiven. They were pardoned, and allowed to 








settle in peace allover the country. Dut because of their trans- 
gression they were not allowed to speak the same language as the. 
righteous ‘This was the origin of the division of lan- 


guages. To this day the blacks of the north west call therm- 
Selves “ inyaoa” (the righteous), and all other Australian aborig- 
ines ^ karnivual” (bastards), E 

2. After some people had settled in this country, two brothers 
‘came from another land; one of them was good, the other bad. 
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The bad one conspired with some of the other people to drive 
‘out his good brother. But the good one resisted them, and in the 
conflict called on the fire god, Thilkuma, to belp bim. Thilkama 
came down and burnt up a part of the army of evil doers; he then 
advised the good brother to go tack and possess his own land in 
» promising to come at his call if at any time he needed 

Гар ‘agninst evil doers. But the man becoming greedy after his 
victory, despised this good counsel, and having led others 
to join him, fought and killed many blacks, and took posses- 
sion of their country. He was still continuing the fighting 
When he fell sick. Tn his sleep the fire god appeared to him, 
and threatened to destroy him unless he desisted aa ne Roe 
men, but promised to protect him if he went back peaceably 
to his own country. Still he persisted in attacking his neigh- 
Dours. They in their troublo cried to Whaigugun, their god, 
who came to their help, and drove the invader 

Then the people, to prevent future aggressions, fixed the 
boundaries of their respective territories by rocks, trees, rivers, 
and mountains And tho rulo was mado that, if any strayed 
beyond their proper boundaries, they must go through the: 
of having a certain number of spears thrown at them. If un- 
touched by the spears, they were to be allowed to go if 
wounded, they were to be killed. From that time 
айо differnt marks oa their beeséa ава arms to, ditingali 
the tribes A E 

In one part of the country, Hume says the people believe in 
four deities: Munnuninvala, the chief god* in the highest hea- 
ven ; Thiliskiawan, his wife; Mulgianuz, her sister ; and Mun- 
dala, also called Thilkuma, the fire god. This Mundüala is tlie 
author of plagues and other penal visitations. When people 
die, they pass from one to another of these gods, The bad are 
соп in the penal fires of Mundiala ; the good pass up- 
‘ward from one to another, until they reach Mupnuninutla, aud 
live with him in a land of peace and plenty. 

et seen beanies ы Ыл шыг 
privileges of manhood, are m 
Tinto os a E AAA T A 
sacred wand Dhürümbülüm, known on the Namoi and Barwon, 
they have a sacred. stone, Mulidbàruro, or Mali inabiitha dhà- 
rum (the stone with a great light), which is exhibited to the 
young men at the burgoin, and is also used to exorcise evil 
spirits. 

They bury their dead in a sitting posture, with their hands 
folded in front of their knees. ‘The grave is so shallow that 

„® 1n another part of the west country the name of the Suprems'is Bai 


Vou. n. v 
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when the body is placed in it, about half of it is above the 
evel of the surface of the ground, When the corpse is put into. 
the grave they dance around it, and each of them whispers in 
the ear of the dead, “Thaul kuorbia thaul murriz goriz Dhu; 
niomai timai buli, andua kaian buldugana Tell all the 
people, tell my brothers, I am coming to God’; doing what 
they told me on earth ; I am coming soon ; kiss all for me.” 

As the art of kissing is not known by the aborigines of 
Eastern Australia, T think some other mode of salutation is 
meant by the words used. With a belief that Hume's state- 
ments are true in the main, I think he has filled up gaps in 
memory by the aid of imagination. Hume's account of the 
fire-gol corresponds with the evidence of some witnesses in 
Victoria. 

A Iagend of Stara—It has boon reported in the newspapers 
of this colony that the aborigines on the Murray River have 
told the following story concerning the two stars in Centanr that 
point to the Southern Cross. ә 

A lage flock of binda enliod plain turkeys (buzzanda) used to 
assemble every evening on a plain near the Матау River, and 
there dance round and round. But an old bird of cannibal pro- 
ponsities took the opportunity, when he saw them wearied with 
the sport, to pounce on a young bird and devour it. This he 
did ngain and agnin, till the leaders of the flock, grieved at the 
loss of the victims, proposed that they should all abandon the 
spot and migrate to another plain,” he whole flock were 
gathered together in sorrowful consultation, when bwo strangers, 
birds of the same species, came up and inquired the cause of 
their dejection. The matter was explained to them. The two 
strangers recommended them not to leave their home, and pro- 
mised to deliver them from their enemy. ‘The flock accepted 
with confidence their counsel, 

The next evening, therefore, they went to sport as usual on 
the plain; while one of tho strangers hid himself in tho b 
near the lurking-place of the old murderer, and the other joined 
in the dance. After a time, this last began to feign wearin 
and, after limping along, annk upon the grass, and opening 
beak, panted in mock distress just in front of the old bird, who 
was watching for his evening prey. The cannibal, thinking 
himself securo of the victim, rushed from his hiding-place ani 
attacked the panting stranger. ‘This bird sprang up and boldly 
encountered. assailant ; and, while they were fighting, the 
other stranger advanced to the help of his commde, the 

' goon overpowered and Killed the enemy. 

other отой round to see the death of their 
gruel. and applauded the generosity and courage of 
their Meus When the work was over, they unanimously. 

















i 
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besought the two hero-buzzards to rule over them. But the 
strangers declined the honour, and mounting up from the midst. 
of the admiring throng, rose higher and higher until they were 
fixed in the evening sky ns the two brightest stars that circle 
round the South Pole. 


2. Words and Grammatical Structure in Different Languages. 
(Seo Tablo, p. 284) 

After repeated and prolonged interviews with Andrew Hume, 
from whom I took down. the words in tho eighth column, I be- 
lieve his statements are in the main true ; that he has lived with 
Jany tribes to the westwart of the Balonne, and as given me 
wos spoken by them. In some instances ho has perhaps eup- 
plied he want of memory by the exercise of his imagination j 
and such words as“ milkiwina” (milky weaner) for mother, suge 
gest the probability of spurious coinage. In some words ho 
Tred the lottar s, a ound unknown in Eastern Australia, This 
sound ho may have taken by mistake for that of th, or j, or rr, 
as the colonists havo called Brecja “ Breeza”, Yärr “ Yass”, and 
Walger “ Walgett". ‘This man may render valuable service to 
the cause of science, if he revisits, as proposed, tho spot where 
Ho aw S solitary monter of soma Jt exploring party among 
the blacks, and brings back the buried journal of the explorers, 
Toanuot throw oft e impression that thor is truth in his ar. 
tative, though it may be colourod by some invention, Ho gave 
o, bosides tho list of words, the following sentences : 





Come hero, ‘munch or daixguneraha, 
Totus go, Janika narnig. 

Go on, Fonar. 

Bit down, iras digua. 

Wharo havo you boon зараа, 

I havo boon gut om tao plain, wo para dun. 

Give mo a drink, ШШ ша дан. 


Of four brothers the first is "thulguiana"; the second, "t gului- 
Sida tho third mindalai: ho ид, «шш. Aner 
ing to Hume the language spoken on the Nogoa River is " Tu- 
umor, In this language the mum i» «düile" ; the moon, 
* keluna"; a black fellow, " üpündha" ; à woman, ^ inator". 

"The language of tho Culpoe is" Muruworri; a lan 
near the north coast is" Kalinupa"; and that of the western 
Coast is “ Thelüwipänā”. Mr. Richard Thatcher, now of Muscle- 
brook in this colony, who resided for some months at the Pearl 
fisheries on the north-west coast, gives (in the Sydney Morning 
Herald of 19th July, 1871) the following words (on p. 289), as 
spoken on that coast, from Tien-Tsin Creek, Butcher's Inlet, or 
Port Walcott, to eastward some fifty miles. " 

v 
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pura. 
puo uva 


te 
NLOLL 


ms 
ятса 
чиш 
Е 
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же тоси ae =z 
5 mec m mer 
С 
П аш 
oa о шо 
More 
xe |e So 
5 Ez en d Ж 
Uer Me ET C. 
noc ucc ec ер и 
CIO NEC IS 
puso Ee ays ates 
RS 
mo m m er 
08 MM: 
s чыр 
ре E E 
кмс шс M E 
ES тл ина ER 
S ск шс кы 
AW. me | ae 
S ee шы 83 
ar З С 
= 2 Who — BE 
No meta You E 
E = 


Note om the Infleions and Afines of Verbe—In connexion 
with that remarkable feature in the grammar of all Australiani * 
Janguages, the multiform and exact inflexion of the verbe, I find 
in a specimen sent to me by Mr, Andrew Mackenzie, of Moelly, 
Wandandian, that in the language of the Shoalhaven district, 
differences of tense and mood are indicated by a change in the 
penultimate vowel In Kamilaroi, etc., these differences are shown 
by additional syllables, not by changes in the vowel. Thus, from 
the root “buma?” (beat) come the future bumalle”; imperative, 
"bumalla"; causative, “bumal-mullo” ; permissive, “bumana- 
"bille": “zummil” (see) ; “ zummille’ (will soo) ; zummilmulle" 
(cause to see, shew). Bat Mr. Mackenzie gives “paiga”, I 
strike ; “paitiga”, I will strike; ^ paitna", he strikes; “ paitna’” 
li will strike; "paianu," you two stie; ^paiünu*, you two 
* Foot is Dinna in Kamilaroi, Goonong'atha in Victorias tho samo root 
Ae Hans en Jinkimalowa for West, and derives it from Chinki, 
Bibod (r1 of sanno) 
Kis arriba in Kamilarot, 


ia Pias 1 Кайы, кла Pilum in Latin (plural, pila). 
‘derstand te ава Rasa E 
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will striko; “paiila”, you two struck; “paiirru’, strike ye two; 
“ paiilaora”, thoy ‘two struck; “paidadadtha”, lt those two 
strike. I noted a similar feature, change in the penult 
vowel, in Turrubul, spoken at Moreton Bay, in Qusensl 





imate 
land, 
about six. hundred northward of Shoalhaven, There 
* bulkurri* is come ; * bulkairi", cause to come bing, 
Resemblances to Aryan Languages— Before closing this 
I would call attention to a few remarkable. coincidences, 
they are nothing more, between Australian words and of 
the Aryan nation 


na. 
‘The formation of cases by inflexion reminds one of Latin and 
Greek, and tho affix di, from, is like de and 6i. Tho formation of 
tho feminine names from tho masculine by adding (a; Ippata sistor 
i like the change from Julius to 

Julia; and both at Wide Day, in Queensland, and on the western 
sido of tho Balonne, four hundred miles inland, about 30° south 
{(a “Dippil” and * Koga), tho feminino name is formed from 
tho masculine by adding gun, as Derwain, Derwai qui Dans 
Barwgun; Wungo, Wungogun ; Obar, 01 j Urgilla, Ur- 
gillagun ; and Unburri, Unburrigun. Is not this syllable gun tho 
gin or gyn found by tho first поста in this colony as the 
dime of woman, and mispronounced by white people as “ jin"? 
le it not quent AE all ovonta, T heard on tho Namoi tho 
worl of affection addressed by aboriginal children to their 
mothers, güni, sounding exactly as we pronounce the word 
handed down to us by the Evangelist St. John, as tho titla ad- 
dressed by the Saviour of tho world, when He was hanging ol 






tho cross, to His mother, yun. 
p 
Pils, Spears in Latin, Pium. 
Piso to: hang; Fondo, Pondo (Pindomullo = Pondo, Pindalo—— 
Tabs fa Pape, n universal word. 


Murri (great) allied to “murru” and " murruba" (good), with 
cognate words in almost. all Australian languages, is like major, 
and the “more”, “muro”, “muir”, “murray” of the Teutonic 
and Gaelic 
Sydney we have the towns of Parramatta (by the waters of the 
river) and equali up the waters), Some imagine 
y, Par in Lue rapa Gera nnd bap Sara 
f, ns Professor T.. my honoured guide in Philology, has 
said, the Roman “v” was sounded as "WS the Ree ee 








“Шу” exactly ^ vir", may be the same with ‘prefix. 
"NO" is yos in Kansilaro and in "Teutonic But my bunntes 
$ [Tho name Kamilaroi—in various forma Cumimilroy, 

daoi has Бола used fa all parts of this colony ever onsen, unas. 
‘ant, as the name of a gregt people spread over tho country mortise of 
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is to furnish information, not conjectures. In addition to the 
works above named, I enclose а copy of my “ Gurre Kamilaroi”. 


The Dixzoror then read the following Report of the Arctic 
Committee, drawn up by Mr. Clements Markham, C.B, 


To the Council of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 


‘Your Committee, to whom was referred the annexed letter from 
fhe Royal Geographical Society, have agreed to tho following 

sport i 

24th May, 1872. 

Srm,—The President and Council of the Royal Geographical 
Society, after a careful consideration of a. Report drawn up by а 
Committee of Arctio Oflicers* belonging to their body, having 
como to tho conclusion that the timo has arrived for once mors 
representing the important results to be derived from Aretio ex- 
Ploration to Her Majesty's Government; Ihave been dimeted 
to request that the following remarks may be laid before the 
President and Council of tho Anthropological Tnstitute. 

In a letter to me sigued by Mr. George E. Roberts, and dated 
May 8th, 1865, ho was instructed to say that the Council of the 
Anthropological Society viewed with the deepest interest the 
prospect of an Aretio exploring expedition; believing that great 
advantage to their science would ensue from such an under- 


Strengthened by tho willingness expressed by the Council of 
tho Anti logi Institute to cooperate with the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society in adopting such measures as might be con- 
sidered advisable to induce Her Majesty's Government to accodo 
to the proposal of fitting out an Artic expedition, and by other 
expressions of cordial approval received from kindred scientific. 
Socioties, Sir Roderick Murchison brought the subject of North 
Polar exploration to the notice of the Duke of Somerset, then 
first Lord of the Admiralty, in a letter dated 19th of May, 1866 ; 
‘and the subject was discussed between his Grace and a deputa- 
tion from the Council of the Royal Geographical Society, in an 


du tot ee, Tf en 
e 
E ыы 
‘are numerous and very widely spread. Whenco tho namo ae ree 
Compare Kamilaroi, Cummilroy, Commeroy, with Expos, Cumbri, 
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interview which took place on the 20th of June in the same 
year. 

But at that time there was some difference of opinion among 
Arctic authorities on the subject of the best route to be adopted, 
and the Duke said that he would wish to be in possession of the 
results of the Swedish Expedition then engaged in exploring 
Spitzbergen, and of other information, before he could recom- 
mend an Arctic exploring expedition to the consideration of the 
Government. 

In consequence of the view taken by his Grace, the Council 
of the Royal Geographical Society have carefully watched the 
results of expeditions undertaken by foreign countries, in order 
to be in a position to recommend one route as undoubtedly the 
best, before again pressing the subject upon the attention of the 
Government. Seven years have now passed, and during that 
time additional experience has been accumulated by the Swedes 
and Germans, which has enabled the Council to form an opinion 
that justifies a renewal of their representation made in 18t 
‘The distinguished Arctic officers who are Members of the G 
graphical Council, and who bave carefully considered the evi- 
dence accumulated since 1865 in a special Committee, are now 
unanimously of opinion that the route by Smith Sound is the 
one which should be adopted with a view to exploring the 
‘greatest extent of coast line, and of securing the most valuable 
Scientific results, Тһе conclusion thus arrived at by authorities 
of such eminence, has placed the Royal Geographical Society in 
a position which will enable its Council to represent to the 
Government that the conditions are now fulfilled which the first 
Lord of the Admiralty deemed essential in 1865, before he could 
entertain the project of North Polar Exploration. 

I am, therefore, instructed to represent the very great impor- 
anco of stating the scientific results to he derived from the 
ploration of theunknown North Polar Region in full detail,even in 
@ first preliminary communication to tho Government, It is 
believed that the success of any representation will depend to a 
considerable extent on the force and authority with which that 
Portion of it is prepared, which enumerates tho scientific results 
to be derived from the proposed expedition. Т аш to request 
hat you will submit these views to the President and Council 
‘of the Anthropological Institute, and that they will be so good 
аз {о cause a statement to be drawn up and furnished to the 
Couneil of the Royal Geographical Society, embodying their 














views in detail, various ways in which the Science of An- 
‘would be advanced by. tion, 
enclose for the information of the President and Couneil of 


‘the Tustitute, copies of a memorandum which has. od 
‘upon tho subject, and ofthe papers which wore rad ty Cornet 
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Sherard Osborn in 1865 and 1872, advocating a renewal of 
Arctic exploration. 
Thave the honour to be, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Cuements R. MARKHAM. 
To the Secretary of the Anthropological Institute, 
Tteport of the Ancrie Сомміттек? of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
Tssrrrvrx. 
Tne knowledge already acquired of the Arctic Regioñs, leads to 
the conclusion that the discovery of the unknown portion of thè 
Greenland coasts will yield very important results in the science 
of Anthropology. ‘Although barely one half of the Arctic 
Regions has been explored, yet abundant traces of former in- 
habitants are found throughout their most desert wastes, where 
now there is absolute solitude. These wilds have not been in- 
habited for centuries, yet they are covered with traces of wan- 
derers or of sojourners of a bygone age. Here and there, in 
Greenland, in Boothia, on the shores of America, where existence 
3s possible, the descendants of former wanderers are still to be 
found. The migrations of these people, the scanty notices of 
heir origin and movements that are scattered through history, 
and the requirements of their existence, are all so many clues 
which, when carefully gathered together, throw light upon a 
‘most interesting subject. Tho migrations of man within the 
Arctic zone give rise to questions which are closely connected 
with the geography of the undiscovered portions af the Arctic 
ms. 


ihe extreme points which exploration has yet reached on the 
shore of Greculand, are in about 80° on the west, and in 76° on 
the eastern side; ‘and these two points are about 600 miles 
apart. As there are inhabitants at both these points, and they 
fare separated by an uninhabitable interval from the.sottlements 
farther south, it may be inferred that*the unknown interval fur- 
ther north is or has been inhabited. Om the western side of 
Greenland it wns discovered, in 1818, that namal tribe inhabited 
the rugged coast, between 76° and 79° N.; their range being 
bounded on the south by the glaciers of Melville Bay, which 
‘bar all progress in that: direction, and on the north by the 
Humboldt glacier, while the Sernik-sok or great glacier of the 
interior, confines them to the seacoast. "These " Arctic High- 
landers” number about 140 souls, and their existence depends 
‘on open pools and lanes of water throughout the winter, which. 
attract animal life. Hence, it is certain that where such condi- 
tions exist man may be found. The question whether thè un- 
‘explored coast of Greenland is inhabited, therefore, depends upon 


* This Committee consisted of Sir John Lubbock (President), Professor 
Busk, Captain Sherard Osborn, Captain Belford Pim, Col Lang Fox, Ms. 
Clementa Markham, Mz. Flower, nnà Mr. Brabrook. 
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the existence of currents and other conditions such as prevail in 
the northern part of Baffin's Bay. But this question is not even 
now left entirely to conjecture. It is true that the “ Arctic 
Highlanders” told Dr. Kane that they knew of no inhabitants 
beyond the Humboldt glacier, and this is the furthest point 
which was indicated by Kalahierua (the native lad who was on 
board the Assistance) on his wonderfully accurate chart. 20 
neither did the Esquimaux of Upernavik know anything ol 
natives north of Melville Bay until the first voyage of Sir John 
Ross. Yot now we know that tbere either are or have been inha- 
Vitants north of the Humboldt glacier, on the extreme verge of 
the unknown region; for Morton (Dr. Kane's steward) found 
the runner of a ‘made of bone lying on the beach on. the 
northern side of it. is a tradition, too, among the * Arctic 
Highlanders,” that there are herds of musk oxen far to the north, 
on an island in an iceless sea. On the eastern side of Greenland 
there are similar indications. Tn 1828, Captain Clavering found 
twelve natives nt Cape Borlase Warren in, 76° N; bo when 

lain Koldewey wintered in the same neighbourhood in 1 
mone were to be found, though there were abundant truces of 
them, and ample means of subsistence. As the Melville Bay gla- 
ciers form an impassable barrier, preventing the “Arctic High- 
landers” from wandering southwards on the west side; so the 
ce-bound coast on the east side, between Scoresby's discoveries 
and the Danebrog Isles, would prevent the people seen. by 
Clavering from taking a southern course. The alternative is that, 
as they woro gome at theo tie of Koldewey's vist, they ust have 
gone no 

"These considerations lead to the conclusion that there aro or 
have been inhabitants in the unexplored region to the north of 
the known parts of Greenland. If this be the case, the study of 
all the characteristics of a people who have lived for generations 

a state of complete isolation, would be an investigation of the 


hi it scientific interest. 

ight may not improbably be thrown upon the mysterious 
унат of these northern tribes, treos of which aro found 
in every bay and on in the cheerless ; 
а аздари Та Зе бим be ie tha мо быы 
waves of storms raised in far off contres, and among other races. 
Many cramatances connected with the still unknown northern 

шау! lucidate such inquiries. Thus, i use the. 
ijo ey may bo supposed to Do kindred of Стела 
Snow huta will point to samo devious wanderings from Boothian 
or” American shores; while stone youte would indicate mesh 
Tos the cout of Sess, acm А Шү але, ‘The 
method of constructing sledges would be another кыно 
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origin, as would also be the weapons, clothes, and utensils, The 
study of the language of a long isolated tribe will also tend to 
elucidate questions of considerable interest; and its points of 
coincidence and divergence, when compared with Greenland, 
Labrador, Boothin, and Siberian dialects, will lead to discoveries 
which, probably, could not otherwise be made, Dr. Hooker has 
pointed out that the problem connected with the Arctic flora 
Gan probably be solved ony bya study af o phil conditions 
of much higher latitudes than lave hitherto been explored. In 
like manner, tho unsolved puzzles connected with the wander- 
ings of mam within the Aretio zone may depend for their ex- 
planation upon the clues to be found in the conditions of a tribe 
tr tribes in tho far nort. 

These are speculations which the results gained by Polar dis- 
covery would probably, but not certainly show to be well founded. 
But there are other investigations which would undoubtedly yield 
valuable materials for tho student of man. Such would be care- 
fully prepared notes on the skulls, the features, the stature, the 
dimensions of limbs, the intellectual and moral state of indi 
viduals belonging to a hitherto isolated and unknown tribo; 
also on their religious ideas, on thoir superstitions, laws, lan- 
gungo, songs, and traditions; on their weapons and methods of 
Tnunting ; and on their skill in delineating the topography of the 
region within the mange of their wanderings, There are also 
Several questions which nood investigation, having referenco to 
marks and notches upon arrows and other weapons, and to their 
signification. A series of questions has been prepared by Dr. 
Barnard Davis, Mr. Tylor, Col. Lane Fox, and others, on these 
and other points, attention to which would undoubtedly result. 
in the collection of much exceedingly valuable information. 

The condition of an isolated tribe, deprived of the use of wood 
or metals, and dependent entirely upon bone and stone for the 
construction of all implements and utensils, is also a subject of 
study with reference to the condition of mankind in the stone 
age of the world; and a careful comparison of the former, as Te- 

3 inguin ta to Religion, Mytoonjy, and Sociology of Eeqaimaus 

rie. an МУК, ам Я 

ben Вер Tylor, Ea FRS 
неа ‘Mammalia, Vegetation, oto, by W. Boyd Ран: 

4 Enquiries into Custom relating to War, by Col. A. Lane Fox. 

Ac. drei аца 

eas lag to Doni, Caving spy oA ane Fone 

ngs rng te Wynn Character ofthe gaia, 
Furt m ric iries, by Professor W. Turner. 
шшс sugested by Captain Helford Pay EN. 
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ported by explorers, with the latter, is deduced from the con- 
tents of tumuli and caves, will probably be of great importance 
in the advancement of the science of man, 

For the above reasons there cannot be a doubt that the des- 
patch of an expedition to discover the northern shores of Green- 
land would lead to the collection of many important facts, and 
to the elucidation of deeply interesting questions connected wi 
anthropology. 








APPENDIX, 








QUESTIONS FOR EXPLORERS, 
(With Special Reference to Arctic Exploration.) 
I—Gusmat, By J. Banxano Davis, M.D. ERS. 

1, Names of Tribes, indicating their divisions, nnd ut tho same time 
marking nny peculiarities of any kind which distinguish thom, This 
will embraco Tribal marks, 

2 Stature of Men and Women.—For this purpose the traveller. 
should be provided with a measuring-tapo or other instrument. Mca- 
mro twenty-five of each, if ho can. 

3. Colours of. Sin, Eyes, and fair.— Thoso uro ensily determined 
by Broovs Tablos. 

4, Hair, Texture of aud. Mode of Wearing.—Spocimen locks, tied 
nip separately and accurately labelled, if possible. 

9, Deformations carefully observed and accurately described. "Those 
of the heads of infants impressed im nursing, if any ; those of the 
tooth produosl hy chipping, fling, eto, j thos of the akin done hy 
tattooing, incisions, scars, whoals, ete., correctly described. 

6. Crania diligently collected. Those should always be procured 
‘8 perfoot ns possible, nover leaving anything behind, particularly not 
lower jawa and tooth, On collection, they should be at once markod 
with tribal name, in ink if possible, to prevent confusion. 

Т. Dieases—Careful observations upon their names, natures, 
peculiarities, ete, and their modes of treatment, if they can be ascor- 
tain 

8, Careful Observations of the habits and modes of life of tho 
pepe; cir eiat, шае аз moni stat. 

. Fortraits, by drawing or photography, should not on any account 
1e pamittod, if attainable, ee ee 
rticle of dress, implements, ete., should be collected. 

ДІ, Systema of Retationship.—(Seo Journal of Anthropotoyical Та. 

TOME (ob p.) paper by Sir J. Lubec, President) Ё 
Ide complete vocabulary as circumstances will 
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IL-Ewoumms as to Reticios, Mrrmoroor, and Socioroor of 
Esqumaux Tames. By E. B. Tyron, Esq., F.R.S. 


1. What ideas have thoy as to souls stid other spirits? What do 
thoy think of dreams and visions are they appearances of spirits 
Are trances, ete., set down to exit of soul? Are hysterics, convul- 
ions, ote., ascribed to demoniaeal possession T 

2. Doed the soul continue to exist after death t is there any dif- 
ferenco made in the fate of souls and, if so, is the difference dua 
to their conduct in life? Ta there any transmigration of souls 

3, Are there spirits in rocks, springs, mountains, ete, 1 if so, what 
are their ag s, functions, and names T 
4. Aro there any great gods believed in (eg, a sun god), ete. t 

Iy is thero ono called Torngarsuk, or Gront Spirit! and, if so, 
did bey hear of him from tho Kablena (io men) or зок himt 

7. What prayers, sacrificos, fuss, ceremonia] dances, religious fosti- 
yale et; have e] 

8? What sorcerera or seers hao they 1 how brought up, and prac- 
үшүн дыз), Жам шокы, divinations, and other magio 
arta havo thoy 1 

7. What legends of gods and heroes have they? What stories 
which seem to relate to personified natural phenomena, sun, 
moon, ete. T 

8, What actions and dispositions are considered good and bad, vir- 
tuous and vicious} Does public opinion make much difference in 
treatment of: virtuous and vicious! Are there any set Jaws and 

maltis] what restraint is there ou theft, murder, adultery, ote. 

Jo acts count as criminal differently when done on a member of 
tribo or foreigners?! What is tho nativo law or custom as to v 
goanco? What aro tho laws or customs as to marriage, inheritance, 
nnd clanship 

9. What recognition of chiefship and what form of civil govern- 
‘ment can bo traced! Aro the old men rulers, and do the strong 
‘men displice therm? What is the troatment of women and children, 
and of the sick and aged? 

10, How far do tho accounta of Egede, Crans, Rae, Hall, ete., apply 
still? What traces are there of the old state of things before con- 
tact with whites? У i 

I. Is it possible to trace any influence in custom, belief, etr, as. 
derived from the very early intercourse with the Northmen } What 
traditions of the old Northmen, like those published in Danish by 
Rink? 

12, What difference in the language of different districts! N.R— 
Mere мї. чойын ал of вр eue erint: e 

matical structure gone into, and long pieces, 
as native legends, taken down, and construed thoroughly. 

13. Are iont tunes sung? The melody should be care- 
fully noted, and itis desirable to go thoroughly into such metre as is. 
observable. 

von. п. x 
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TIL—Qoestions relating to the Maxuatus, the VEGETATION, and the 
Ruwais of Axctesr Races By W. Born Dawxrss, M.A., F-RS. 
Where do the Esquimaux obtain the ivory which they uso for 

handles to their scrapers and for other purposes? Besides the walrus 

ivory they use the tusks of the mammoth: how do they know whe 
to neck for these, und lave they any legends in connection with the 

"The conditions tinder which these tusks occur in the regions border- 

ing ow the great Arctio Sea aro of the highest importance as throw- 

ing light on similar remains in Northern and Central Europe, Tho 

"bones and teeth of the smaller animals, which most probably occur 

in the same strata as the mammoth ivory, should be preserved, for 

there is reason to believe that nt a. time comparatively recent, zoolo- 
gically speaking, the climate of the extremo north was far less severo 

‘than now, 

"The sources from which the Esquimanx obtained their wood should 
"be carefully ascertained. Is it drift-vood brought down by great 
ri he Obi or tho Mackenzie, from more southern latitudes t 

is it derived from ancient forests which once flourished whero at 

tho present time no trees will grow 1 

javo tho Esquimaux any legends rolating to other lands than 
those in which they now live; in other words, what was their golden 


age 
Have the Esquimaox any legends relating to the muak wheep, Ovitor 
токда? m 

















IV.—Exaurtuxs info Customs Runatixo to Wan, By Col, Lawn Fox. 

1, Tactic Hove ihe tribes any disposition or order of battle 1 ary 
the young or the weak placed. ín front! are they courgcous! hayo 
they any war cries, war songs, or war dances, and if so give a detailed 
account of them] Do they employ noise d a means of encounnge: 
ment, or lo they preerve silence in cont | Do thy stand and 
abuse each other before fighting, or boast of their warlike achieve- 
menta? Do thoy rely on the use of misilo-weapons or hand-woapona T 
have they any special disposition for these in battle? have they апу 
Yuorlehre o te udvantges o grou or poston fn Yate, ва sug’ 
комей by Capt, Beochey have they any sham fights with blunt and 
Pointless weapons, auch as are described by Vancouver iu Owhyheo 
And amongst the Hottentots? How is the march of a party oom- 
ducted? do they move in a body with a broad front or in file, and. 
do they end forsard udvaneed pares? do they make night aitcks 
have they any stratagems for concealing their trail from tho enemy 1 
‘Have they any superstitious customs or omens in connection with war, 
and if so give an account of them t What fs the meaning of the et 
‘tom of shooting an arrow with a tuft of feathers: attached, mentioned 
by Copt. Bechey, uad supposed to be a declatation of war] (the еца. 
Sa beg ay ae manto аа бу ак ecto 
war formed Peri eni 
Maen or ambush, and iro, what i thelr usados of prooseding Y 
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Are their dogs employed in war! Are their treaties with other tribes 
Winding! Do they form alliances with other tribes, and if so; to 
what extent do they act in concert, and under what leadership? Are 
Personal conflicts eotmon between men of the same tribe, nnd if во, 
what is their usual modo of proceeding 1 

2. Weapon —What aro their war weapons t are the same wenpons 
ued in war and the chase? What i the exact nature of their defensive 
armour, especially that described ns being made of pieces of wood 
fastened together Is the throwing stick used in wart what is the 
acoumay, mnge, and. penetration of a lauce projected by this means? 
is there any evidence of its being a more ancient weapon than the 
bowl is it an indigenous weapon or derived from without? What 
are the difficulties in the construction of the bow from the absence 
Of suitable elastic wood? is the practice of giving elasticity to 
‘the bow by means of sinews attached to it an independent inven- 
tion or derived from the Asiatió Continent! what is the accuracy, 

» and penetration of tho bow # In what manner aro the 

Брио ое tior weepons handed dowa fom father to ny ta ia 
‘said to be the caso! What is the exact moaning of tho marks огей 
on their arrows and their weapons (with drawings of ет)! Havo 
they any means of giving a rotation to their arrows or other misilo- 
‘weapons Havo thoy any regular system of training to the use of 
the bow and other weapons! At what ago do the children commence 
thé was of the bow? Are the Esquimaux expert in throwing stonek 
With tho band, and if so, how far can they throw with accuracy and 
force, nnd for what purposo do they throw stones? Ts tho bow drawn 
to the shoulder or the chest! is it held horizontally or vertically 1 
Are the women trained to tho uso of weapons? What aro the varieties 
of the weapons employed in different tribes and. what ix the cause of 
Variation? to what extent do the weapons vary ini form in ench tribe? 
Have they anything resembling a standard, or state Бајан, ог 
fetish for war purposes, aa suggested by Capt Deechey! (Caseful 
drawings and collections of all the varietios of weapons are very 
Novesary.) ‘To what extent have the natives abandoned their ancient 
arms, and taken to those of civilised nations introduced among them 1 
Do they readily adopt European woapons T 

3, Leaders and Disipline.—How aro their lenders appointed 
are thoy identical with the chiefs and Angekos! have they any 
marks or distinctions of dress (with drawings) ? are they the strong- 
est and most courageous? have they any rewards for warlike achieve- 
ments? have they any subordinate lenders, aud how are they ap- 
Pointed? have the chiefs any aids or runners to carry messages? 

* Te appears desirable that soma test of should. be established. 
{If the ables cous induc to aboot at a tangy Бе distance of each aha 
from tho point aimed at eho be mare de, and divided by tha 
umber of shots.” The figuro of merit ob this means would 
s Comparison to be made with the abooting of other races. A tange 

fof grass banda, not less tham six feet in diaueter, might be 
thirty 
































i 
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com 
should bo scored with a deviation of four foet; distances, Sty, 

iendred, one bandeed and iy, and two hundred pacos of thirty inches, 

x2 
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What kind of discipline is preserved? Have they any punishments 
for offences in war! what is the function of the women in war! аго 
any of the adult males reserved from war for employment in other 
duties that are necessary for the tribe, and if o, how is that arranged? 
4. Fortifications and Outposi. Have they any intrenchments, 

Capt. Beechey, 





bythe ditieulty of mpply? How do 
м T 
6. Cawses and. Efeeta of War. —NWhat are the chief causes of war! 
os ade Yk oar even uter Hox dete LOU PA 
те they any special customs with regard to ‘prisoner 
fils ints cbe ande Do couquered tribes 1 How are 
the women of the conquered tribes dealt with? How do they divide 
the spoil] Are their attacks always succeeded by retreat or do the 
follow up a victory? Is it likely that a knowledge of the arts, 
‘ture, ete, of other tribes has been spread by means of war! To what 
extent bas the increase of the population been checked by wars 
Has migration been promote to any grat extent by warlike expe 
tions 
‘Exquimuss Rutatiso to Certans Arrow Marss and other Sioxs in 
Чөк Амоковт (е Емүлмлпх. Ву Со. А.1ахк Рох. 


1. Capt. Hall speaks of mysterious signs consisting of “ partioolored 
twn on to seal skins, and hung up near the dwelling of the 
uso for the information of ange Tanuit travellers, and. to 
rect them what to do". Are these signs for strange Innuit travellers 
Lene eee EET 
апааа are thay паана by the people ur 
FER aerem 
ward Beleher, in the * Transactions of the Ethnologi 
Society", vol ip. 199, new eerie, gives Bit opinion 
Ea urne Miner dx mast d E OE eil dat de 


FE 
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"use of notched sticks and working of the fingers has a deeper signifi- 
‘ation than mere numerals” What is the exact meaning of these 
marks? aro they confined to particular tribes or common to the 
hole moet Drawinga and collections of these notches wonli be de- 

3, In our Ethnographical Museums identical marksnpon horn-pointed. 
arrows appear to be derived from different localities and at different 
times, so ns to preclude the possibility of their having belonged to 
ihe same owner, Some of these marks appear to be pictographic, 
although consisting of straight lines representing à man or an animal; 
‘others are evidently not pictographic, and consist of a longitudinal lino. 
With other short lines branching from it, or an edge of the hom-point. 
servos the purpose of the longitudinal lines, and the short lines are 
marked upon it, Their resemblance to Runes has been noticed. 
‘What is the exact meaning of each of these marks are they the 
marks of the owner or do they record the performances of the 
‘weapon, or have they any other significance fare there similar marks 
троп other weapons and utensils or upon rocks! are they understood 
beyond the tribe ia tbore any probability o their baving been derived 
from the Scandinavian Settlers in Greenland) Drawings and collec 
tions of these, and any other similar marks, with the exact meaning 
of each mark, would be desirable, 

Esquuurs иїлтїх (ө Duawixo, Canvisa, and OnsAwENTATION, 
By Cou. A. Lave Fox. 

Havo tho natives a natural aptitude for drawing do they draw 
living animals in preference to other forms! are the heads of men 
and animals usually represented larger in proportion than the other 
Barta of the лоду Havo thoy the least knowledge of perspective? 
Aa tha mont distant objects drawn smaller than thone nearer? ao 

hore important personages or objects drawn than tho 
others? Do their drawings represent [кайгу animals or animals 
how extinct! Do they show any tendenoy to represent irrogular 
objects, such as branching trees symmetrically во as to produce a 
conventional pattern] Are the drawings generally historical, or 
merely drawn for amusement or for ornament! Are events of dif- 
forent periods depicted in the same drawing? Have thoy any conven- 
tional modes of representing certain objects Do they draw from 
atro or copy each others drawings? Do they in copying froni one 
another vary the forms through negligence, inability, or to save 
trouble, wo to Tose night of the original object and produce conven- 
tional forms, the nature of which is otherwise inexplicable 1 if so, it 
nu Be o greet intent to obtain several eriga of auch draw 
a ve gradual departure from the original ey 
Sag eae arcing ao ty show ya 
tudo ineopying European dmwings? Do they draw with eoloured earths 
besides tho drawings engraved on bono! With what tools are these 
engravings made! Have they special artists who draw for the 
holo tribe or does each am ornament his own, property, Do any 
of the natives show special alent for drawing, if wo, in what direction 
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does such talent shew itself} Is drawing more practised in some 
tribes than others, and if so, does this arise from inclination or from 
traditional custom? Do they daw plans or maps?! Do they under- 
stand European maps! At what age do tho children commence 
drawing? are they encouraged to draw at an early age (a series of 
drawings of natives of different ages, from five or six upwards, would 
be interesting as n means of comparison with the development of ar- 
tistic skill in Europeans)! Do they ornament with geometrical pat- 
terns, such as zigmgs, concentric circles, contiguous circles, coils, 
apicala, равай пакь Глине ранети, Бати Бозе pater, i 
E 





‘use the continuous looped coil pattern in ornamentation 1 
Are such geometrical patterns in any case copies of mechanical con: 
trivances, such aa the binding of an arrow:bead, the strings support- 
ing a vessel, cto, represented by iucised lines! Are there any an- 
cient drawings upon rocks, cto. ? and, if so,in what. respects do they 
differ from those of the existing natives? Copies to soale of any 
drawings which cannot be brought away would be very desirable, 





YV.— Feseurn. Exqunues and Onsravarioss on ETHNOLOOICAL QUBS- 
"owe connected with Ancrio Exetonamiox, By A. W. FRANk^, 
FS.A,, Keoper of Ethnography, ete, British Museum, 


Qx rending over tho enquiries suggested by thio distinguished mom- 
bers of the Anthropological Institute, Dr, Barnard Davis, Mr. Tylor, 
Mr. Boyd Dawkins, and Col, Lano Fox, tho following additional 
points of enquiry havo suggestod themselves, 

‘Anthropological Details —Somo uniform mode of menmrement 
should be adopted, and careful instructions would no doubt be fur- 
nished by Dr, Barnard Davi. It would also be desirable to ascertain 
the strength of tho natives in lifting and throwing weights, and pull- 
fog agaist weights a compared with Europeans; alio thoir spoed 

Tanning. 

Mental Qi widences of quick understanding or the re- 
were. Habits of providence or the reverse, Knowledge of numeri 
tion and weights, Capability of understanding European. pietures of 
animals, and especially of landscapes Comprehension of tho advan- 
tages of writing. Any knowledge of astronomy } 

Marriage and Funeral Customa.— Is any coremony observed with 
cither sex on attaining puberty? Are wives obtained by courtship, 
capture, or purchase? if by the former, are thero any surviving sym- 
bols of either of the two latter modes, as in Rusia? At what ago 
are marines ау entered into 1 anf aro there any prohibited de- 
trees of rolatiouship? Aro there any ceremonies at marriage or on 
йды! Te the name of the child ancestral? has it any special 
‘meaning and is it changed any ime? How are the dead buried 
are their weapons and food ‘with them and if so, are they 
broken or rendered useless before being doposited t Is there nny 
‘ceremony on receiving friends or strangers | 

Arts and Manufactures —Any particulars on these points will be 
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of special value, as possibly illustrating prehistorie periods. How is 
the carving in ivory or bono executed? is any method employed to 
soften the material? Have the ornamental designs on the imple- 
ments any particular meaning! How are the skins tanned? aro 
there any varieties in the fashions of dresses? and are these tribal or 
dependent on individual fancy? How is tho sinow thread made? 
‘Are labrets in use? and is tattooing employed by either sex 1 Is there 
any native explanation of either custom f It would be desirable to 
obtain the native names of the various tools, and to bo especially 
attentive to the use of stone implements. Is meteoric iron employed 
for implements? and where is it obtained! "The native names of 
metals employed! Aro there special persons who manufacture n distinct. 
class of objects or does each family supply its own wants? Ta tobacco in 
use? whero is it obtained and is any other substance used with it or 
substituted for it? How are the tobacco pipes mado? and especially 
how aro tho bowls and stems bored? 

Hunting and P'ishing, ete.— Tho use of Iures and stratagems, Aro 
any tlle employed 19 гови the number of enin ‘led 1s 
thoro any distinction in the form of paddles used by different sexes t 
do the rowers keep time? 

Food.—Aro any ccromonies used at their meals or feasts? Ts thero 
any offering to tho deceased or to spirita? Is there any particular 

ler in the succession of various kinds of food at such meals? Modo 
^f feeding! especially as to the cutting off at tho mouth tho food, 
Do the teeth become much worn down by tho nature of the food or 
the modo of eating! 

Collectiona.—It ia most dosirable to make as completo a collection 
as possible of everything illustrating the Aretio tribes; for the inter- 
‘course with Europeans must in time modify or extinguish many of 
their peculiar implements, weapons, or dress, and it is believed that 
tho Arctic mices would furnish valuable illustrations of the condition. 
of the ancient inhabitants of the South of France, ete., during tho 
favo period Tt would be well also to search in the walls and floors 
of ruined houses for stono and bone implements left by tho former in- 
habitants. The specimens should be, as soon as possible, carefull 
labelled and marked ; where marked by adhesive labels or by cards 
tied on, something should bo written on the specimen itself, in ink or. 
pencil, wo that if the label should drop off oF become detached there 
nay bo ne doubt as to the imen to which it belonged, y EE 

его is, however, a point of great importance which re 

‘the disposal of the collections when thy aro bronght back. | Tt has 
been too much the habit to consider such objects the property of the 
officers of the expedition, to be disposed of according to their wish. 
Should, however, such collections be made by a scientific, expedition, 
there should be clear directions that it should be placed at the dis- 
posal of the nt to bo deposited in tho national museum, and 
tho fer of the expedition should see that the main collection 
contains tho best illustrations of the subject 3 

"To show tho evil effects of the contrary practice, it may be noticed 
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that the greatest of English explorers, Captain Cook, must have made 
‘very large collections, as specimens obtained by him are to be found 
in many museums and private collections both in England and 
abroad. Unfortunately, the value of his specimens is much dimin. 





Museum is supposed to have the principal part of his col- 
lections, many of the finest specimens are not to be found there, but 
in other collections, к 
‘An instance eonnectel with Aretio exploration may be noticed. 
In the well-known expedition in the Blowom, und Beechey, 
1825.28, a number of specimens was obtained. Some of the specimens 
were given by Capt. Beechey to the Ashmolean Museum ; others were 
by the officers to Mr. Barrow, and are now in the British 
useum. Sir Edward Belcher gave some of his specimens to the 
ited Aerie Lennon, obi te чы аид А that mu- 
soum were di ; unfortunately, they wero not labelled, 
Mad Ubi vales much impaired "fe Bul t ie Edad Becher "s 
collection has since been sold, and though by a fortunate accident 
‘some of the most interesting specimens have been secured for tho 
Christy Collection, the value of the series as a whole is taken away. 
Others geem to have been given by Surgeon Collio to the Haslar 
Hospital, und on the breaking up of a portion of that museum were 
tent to the British Museum ; scarcely any of them were labelled, and 
it is only by accident that tho probablo origin of thom bas boen tood, 
Tf a careful selection had been made at the time for the national col- 
Jeotiou, the manners, customs, and arts of tho western Esquimaux 
‘would have received a full illustration, 


Vi—Questioxs relating to the Puvsicat, Cuanacrentsrios of the 
Esqontacx, ete. By Jos Brno, MLD. 
4. Tho following measurements should be obtained from as many 
adults of the two sexes as possible, 
1. Stature: best gotten by means of a graduated rod, in erect 
posture. Mention whether shoes are wam, and of what thickness. 
2. Greatest length of head, from the eminenoe between the eye- 
index or other callipers 
3. Greatest breadth of head, wherever found, with eallipers. 
4. Greatest breadth of ‘also with calli 
3c Spin ie, distance between tips of middle fingers, arms 
6. Circumference of chest at nipple (in men). _ 
| expansion, by forced inspiration (in men). 
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1. Eyes may be designated as light (bine, light grey, light groen), 
em (dark grey, dark green, yellowish gray), or dark 
wn). 
м, eir aa el, bir, brown, darke brown, rusty black, or coal- 
3. It should be noted whether there is any beard, and, if so, of 
what colour, oF whether it is extirpated, 
4, Is grey hair observed} 
5. Or baldness 1 
6. Or the arcus senilis ? 
7. Is the hair lighter in children than in adults? 
8, Is tho body less hairy than in Europeans} 
.1. What is tho temperature of the body, taken with a ‘clinical 
thermometer” kept in the axilla fully five ‘minutes? ‘This should 
be observed iu four or five persons. 
2, Does the hand appear to bo notably smaller than in Baro- 
ГЕ] 
For uso in the observations above, a graduated rod, six feet long, 
with a sliding cross-piece, index callipers, graduated tapes, aud а 
clinjeal thermometer, will bo desirable. , 











VIL—Fowrsmm Ernxoroorct Exqumnirs, more especially connected 
with the Weren EsQumaux. By Wirt Tow, Professor of 
Anatomy, University of Edinburgh. 

1, Should the expedition visit tho western part of the north const 
of America, it would be very desirable to ascertain if any traditions 
Jinger amongst the Esquimaux tribes of a migration of their ancestors 
across Behring’s Straits, 

2. Tt would also bo desirable to ascertain if any communication 
takos placo between the Esquimaux and the most northerly tribes of 
North. American Indians, either for purposes of trade or war; or if 
tho Esquimaux or Indian tribes intermarry. 

8, Collections of erania of the tribes occupying the land on the 
eastern and western sides of Behring’ Straits would be of great value, 
Careful notes should also bo taken of the physical characteriatios of 
the people, of their habits and modes of life, their tools, weapons, ete. 

4. A collection of erania from the district around Kotzebue Sound. 
would be also prized, as thero is reason to think, from a fow speci- 
mens already in this country, that the cranial configuration of the 
people of this region differs from that of the tribes on the eastern 
tide of tho American continent, 








VIIL-Ixermscrüos sucorerzb mv Carr. Baron Pis, RN. 

1. Make full inquiries as to the shape, length, breadth, depth, and 
select i da balia; бә coverage Diui, se of De d and. 
timbers, and the dimensions of the paddles, 
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2. How many persons can the laidar carry ! with how much weight. 
inside will they float when swamped 1 

3. What amount of provisions for its ocsupants ean the baidar 
carry! what is the nature of those provisions, and how many days 
will they last 
4. What is the utmost speed of a baidar under paddles, paddles 
and sail (if apy), o sail (if any) alone 1 

5, How many miles can be paddled in four hours’ ditto eight 
hours? ditto twelve hours, with the view to arrive at the length of a 
day'sjoumey? 

6. "These questions to apply equally to the kyack. 

T. Especially make inquiries with reference to the capability of the 
baidar, or of two kyacks lashed together, to eross from Labrador to 
Greenland ; and their ability to encounter heavy weather. 

8. Also if women can the kyack as well as the men, 


9. Make particular inquiries about the weapons of the chase used 
Doth on lani and wato. 





The PrrstpzsT having stated that next session the meetings 
of the Institute would be held on Tuesdays instead of Mondays, 
‘adjourned the present meeting till November. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA. 


Ох Махктнр, tme Onia Ax Drernwr. Ву ап М.А. of Balliol 
College, Oxford. London: Longmans, Green, and Co,, 1872. 

Tr is somewhat difficult to know what to say in reference to this well 
‘got up work, Not that it is wanting in matter: it contains nearly 
eight hundred pages, tho contents of. which begin with an account of 
Egypt and the Hebrews, and end with a discussion of nature-wor- 
ship. ‘Tho work may be divided into thro portions | The fi gives 
‘an explanation of the Mosaic cosmogony and of the allegory of Adam 
уо ; tho second critically examines the Christian Gospels; and 
the last (which occupies half tho whole) treats of nature-worshi 
We have ìn tho third part a largo number of facts and ideas brought 
together, but litle originality is displayed in their treatment, and no, 
mow light is thrown on the interesting subject to which they relate, 
‘Tho explanation of tho allegory of the Fall would have been tho. 
most important portion of the work if it had been more satisfactory. 
"The author certainly has not yet revealed tho hidden meaning of the 
Fall. ‘Tho engravings with which the work is suppliod are the most 
valuable part of it. 





























rope son ues Races Тхоювхах ри 17Асвтплик, Par le Docteur 
Paul Topinard, Conservatour de ln Société d'Anthropologie. Paris: 
G, Masson, Editour, 1872. 
‘aa slaborate memoir vil bo read vith gent pleas by all who 
take an interest in the aborigines of Australia. These a sub- 
ject on which Dr, Topinand is well qualified to speak, and, while not 
"urecipg with all his conclusions, we congratulate him on tho result. 
The most important of these concern the typical differences pre- 
sented, by a comparison of the aborigines among themselves, and 
those which relato to their connection with other racos. As to the 
former, Dr. Te says that the Australian tribes may, 
generally, bo divided into three classes : the first, and lowest, s 
chiefly along the coasts and in the islands of the north, the north- 
жем, and the west—who are more or less malformed and negroid ; 
‘the second, found everywhere, but chiefly in the interior—who aro a 
Superior raco having long and straight hair ; tho third division eom- 
prisos tho tribes which have been produced by the of 
ferior and superior races, and which exhibit all tho 
mediate between them. Dr. Topinard thus resumes the of 
the two original ethnological elements of the Australian area: La 
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premibeo est dolichooéphale, do hante taille, robuste et bien propor- 

mée de corps; elle a les cheveux longs, droits et lisses, les traits 
urousement dessinés et la peau couleur chocolat ou cuivre-foncé, 
D'une intelligence proportionnée à des besoins restrointa ot appro- 
priés au milieu où ello se meut, ses générations actuelles so refusont 
À accepter la vie sociale comme la comprennent les Aryens..... La 
seconde est plus dolichocéphale encore, de petite taille, mal faite au 
corps; clle a le teint noir foncé, les cheveux frisés ou erépus, le crâne 
Tett sk ron Ve hires tr progusthes lo sls риште, 

pieds plata, pas do mollet, ete... D'une intellipence moindre 
que la. rate, ello somblo presque incapable do subvenir à ses 
besoins ;” and it accepts only tho vices of the Europeans before whom 
it quickly disappears 

‘Phat these two distinct elements are traceable cannot well be 
questioned, Dr. Topinard thinks, however, that the pure typo of the 
lower rco is now extinct, although its characters are preserved Dy 
many of the females among the superior tribes, who have taken their 
wives by violence from their inferior neighbour This, ho says, ex- 
plains why travellers frequently notico very deformed’ women with 
yery fino men, other women boing of largo and fino proportions. 1а 
it not possible, however, that the former, or rather the inferior tribes 
from which they are said to be taken and which are supposed to be 
the result of the crossing between tho higher and lower types, may 
show simply a deterioration arising from the unfavourable natural 
conditions to which they are subjecta |. This would still admit tho 
existence of & radical differenco between the frizaly haired and tho 
straight haired divisions, 

As to the external afinities of tho Australian aborigines, Dr. To- 
pinard accepta the opinion of Sir Georgo Grey and others, that tho 
continent has boon occupied by tribes spreading from the north- 
Western corner, but he adds that the inforior race had already pro- 
oecupied the whole continental aree. "This mee, our author thinks, 
aay bo identified with tho Papou of Now Guinea; and he suj 
that all tho southern and eastern portions of Melanesia wero inhabited 
ty the mame negro raco before tho yellow moe of Polynesia and Now 
Galodonia (to which ho would refer the superior Australian. typo) 
made their advent. Tho latter is supposed to have had an Europo- 
Asintio origin, How far these viows are correct, it is almost impos- 
sible to say. "The facts are, however, quite consistent with tho 
straighthairé race reprosenting tho original Australian stock. "Tho 
Australian native bas sometimes been called a straight-haired negro, 
‘and it is remarkable that this type is almost, if not quite, absent 
from the African continent, which we may suppose to have been the 






































original home of tho frizaly haired dolichocephalio race, or nt least itd 
nowt important centre. (On the other hand, the Paci rte world 
seem to the struight-haired doli io 

‘among the ‘of the old world. Ах asl 


У ЛА seem to be within the limits 
of the overlapping which, in aocordance with the above view, must 
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have taken placo when the two primitivo dolichocephalio stocks came 
into contact in the courso of migrations from their original centres. 
Whether the Australian continent was the home of a primeval straight 
haired mee is yet to be determined, but it is at least noticeable that 
Lesson considered the frizzly baired peoples to be the intruders in the 
Indian Archipelago. €. 8 W. 


‘Tae Hawarm Txscnirtions, 


Du. Canran Brake must have forgotten that, on thé very night 
Captain Burton exhibited the inscriptions at the Tnstitute, I pointed 
‘out the phallic character of oj. T also attributed a like character to 
© and other characters, but of that I am now not so assured, 

The whole question of the Hamath inscriptions bas now made a 
large advance on account of the researches of the Rev. Dunbar Heath, 
who has arranged three parallel portions in the inscriptions, leaving 
‘the question of inscription or no inscription now beyond controversy, 
‘and, in fhet, gaining over to the side of these being inscriptions their 
leading opponents, 

‘did was to prove in detail what he has proved in mass, 
amd I wa engaged on a dictionary of the inscriptions to carry out 
‘the comparison of the parallel pasagos I had detected, Mr. Heath, 
however, in doing this has shown something I never suspected, al- 
though my attention was turned to the very mattor—namely, the 
inversion of some of the groups—which, according to him, may bo 
rend from right to left or from left to right, From this important 
results may follow. 

‘At present I am not propared to go with Mr, Heath in his view 
‘that the inscriptions are to be classed as hieroglyphics allied to 
Egyptian, and that he has determined the names of Egyptian kings. 
‘Te appears to mo quite open for consideration whether these inscrip 
tions are not vory much older than the Egyptian hieroglyphic epoch. 

One stumbling-block at present in Mr. Heath's way is olo. This T 
still believe to he phallic, Although he entertains different idea, 
itis mot easy to seo how he can got over its plain character ín tho 
rubbings, though what may result from the ultimate determination of 
‘these important inscriptions no ono ean forecast. 

Contrary to the opinions of many eminent scholars conversant with 
Egyptinn and cuneiform (including Mr. Oppert), I believe the in- 
scriptions to be more nearly related to cuneiform than to hierogly- 

hie. In consequence, o appears to tne to be assimilated to the cunei- 
Form e , and to be a determinative, perhaps for god and king, 

TE so, it affords nn origin for the Hebrew g, and a Cypriote cha 
actor of allied form. Under my examination, the square Hebrew presenta. 
Sas points of divengsnes бош the Photio ta and appears to. 
be drived from a very ancient archetype —T belio, one common to 
the cuneiform and to the cabulistic alphabet of the Rabbins, which 
is still usod for scoret writing, derived from the intersection of || 
and 
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"To this would be traced 3 371 ] D D 3 1 3. bas been forcedly 
traced from y A of the Phænician class, but it has a great resem- 
blance to 0, or rather its Cypriote form. ‘The determinative for 
Deity would naturally be prefixed to a divine alphabet, and that in 
the Assyrian or square alphabet being profixed and coming firs, it 
might have replaced the first letter. 

Tn nature-worship of the earlier period, the triad of Sun and Moon, 
Phallus and Yona, ‘Tree and Serpent, was correlative, "Thus, the. 
( * ) was the equivalent of ole, as the full and crescent moon of U 
and O. It is by по means clear these are not found in Hamath as 
well as the lingam ©. 

If «, of, or ge was the first character, © must at one epoch and under 
one system have been the final character, and alpha and omega con- 
stitute a real symbol of an earlier nature-worship. If ofo or and 
© correspond, it is possible that | corresponds to (, used iu Phebuician 
тя п О, мэй perhaps represented in other alphabets by the omicron. 
‘Thaw. in Hebrew is also a last character, but its form in Greek, et 
©, partakes of « lingam type, 

f tho alphabetic characters had their origin previous to the timo 
of tho Phomician, then tho vowels and aspirates might have nam 
from naturo-worship. In comparative philology there is suguesti 
‘material for regarding I as middlo, A ns male, und O and Û as female. 
In cuneiform, syllables of this latter vowel sometimes bear the 4, 
‘which appears to bo the equivalent of the female symbol C, 

Hype Crank, 
































Reouenowes sum p'EruxoLoome pm LA Bmuqor, Par Léon Vander- 
kindere. 8vo. Bruxelles: 1873. 


Sixcr the publication of the memoir by Dr, Charnock, Dr, Beddoo, 
and myself, on the Wallons, M. Léon Vanderkindere has published a 
‘treatise on the comparative anthropology of Belgium, which i a fit- 
Ank ойи чш ШТА vett on ый ДЫМ, 
по тей шшйу ; itis the country of contrast"; and the author inquires 
whethor itis to Germany or to Gaul that ita ruce-characters aro most 
nearly allied. To do this, it is necessary to ask what was the 

iion of Belgium in the time of Casar, which hag boen alleged by 
many eminent anthropologists to be Germanic, Ragpanct 
BO Gear, ind Onen, BA оаа Uia bey cok 
havo Inid stress on certain passages in Cieatr and Tacitus, which lead 
^o the opinion that the Tungri, he Nervii, the Menapii, and perhaps 
tho Morini, appertained to the Germanie miee, Raepsact carried this 
theory so far as to identify tho Belgian and ‘Tartar racos. Moko bas 
even extended this argument, which it is tho object of M, Vandor- 
edem to dés pote the exten of tus Cale ae 

viomagus (Nimeguen) Lugdunum (Leyden), and cites 

names ending in acum feg., Lederuacum (Lierneux), Cortoriacum 
(Courtray), and Montenacum (Montenaken)] as examples ; while the 
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‘names of men as Cativuleus, Cingetorix, Ambiorix, and of peoples, аз. 
Trevi, Nervi, Ambivarites, have no Germanic character. St. 
Jerome (comm. in epistol. ad Galat. i, prol c. 3) has stated that the 
Treviri spoke nearly the same language as the Celtic Galatee of Asin 
Minor, and that Cæsar disguised himself as a Gaul, not as a 
to visit the camp of the Eburones (Suetonius, 13). If the Adritici 


B 


j 





His description of the races of Belgium, as they are found at the 
mat day, is much too elaborate for translation, or even abstract. 
io distinctions which he draws between the existing Flamands (¢., 
of Bruges) and the ancient Menapii appear well founded. The most 
interesting part of bis argument, however, is, that which alleges the 
ence o£ retire (alpin) poplatin im oder Beginn. 
in in found at various spots in the valley of the Meuse, ín tho 
neighbourhood, of Bouvignes and in Hainault, not far trom Mona 
‘They aro found here to contrast strongly with the Wallons, In the 
Flemish district, and even in the lover part of. Brussels, near to the 
Seine, this type Tt is a pity that M. Vanderkindere does not 
give ts photographs which ‘show if this race really presents 
Any Lappish, Finnio, or Ligurian affinities. I may say that I have 
meyer seen it myself, bat I am far from thinking the fact unlikely. 
"The author appears to differ from the opinions of Dr. Beddoe and 
myself, and to make the Wallons to bo a lighter complexioned rice 
than is commonly supposed. But this divergence of opinion does not, 
in the least, detract from the admiration with which we must regard 








‘Mn. Braptay (see p. 137, vol. 
Sei, Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy, Westminster Hospital. 


‘Tux present mummied specimen bas been enveloped since doath in a 
‘of European calico, which has probably adhered to the seal 
"by the application of some ‘The back part of the scalp is 


covered with a fierge of small fine silky dark brown hair, which ex- 


skull js decidedly proguathous ; it has been rendered more so by-the 
‘addition of a stout cord, now severed, across the mouth inside, and a 
string (of manufacture) through the nose. Bat the con- 
Forgent lines of tho maxillary and mandibular alveoli, and the reced- 
ence of the chin, give to the jaws, without the aid of mechanical con- 
trivances, an aspect which is peculiarly simious. ‘The cas are lage 


Ё 


and patulous, and while the tragus is very 
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neri is not prominent. The greater fontanelle is open. The child 
has probably boen about a year old; and the present specimen is 
interesting as affording an example of the physical characters of the 
qpe Australian, aborigen, к previously, T believe, by 

‘beautiful series of photographs presented to us some years ago 
Sir Charles Nicholson. 3 4 





THE JOURNAL 
отип 
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or 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Novemnen Sra, 1872, 
Dr, RS. Cuansoox, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


‘Tux Minutes of the previous Meeting were read and confirmed. 


The following new members wore announced: JOSEP 
Boro, Esq, Soane Museum; Hex JAMES NELSON, 
MA., Combalonum, Madras ; CLAvpE Loxo, Esq., MLA. Oxon. 
Marine Parade, Brighton; Jawes Fiscuer, Esq, F.LS, Salem, 
Madras Presidency ; W. L Distaxt, Esq., 1, Caledonian Terrace, 
Queen's Road, Hateham. 


The following presenta were announeed, and the thanks of the 
moeting were voted to the respoetive donors:— 





Fon rim Liman. 


orio Phases, by Hodder M. Westropp. 

From the Sootert.—Balletin de In Sooité W'Anthropologio de Paris, 
tomo 6, Nos, 2 and 3, 1872. 

From the Avruon—Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain, by 
John Evans, F.R.S. 

From the Avrnor— Contribution à une Histoire Générale ot Eney- 
elopéliqu des Sciences, by Théodore Weehuinkof, 

From the Socrery.—Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Liverpool, 1870-1, 

From the Arion. Etude sur les Races Indignes. de l'Australie, 
by Dr. Paul Topinard. 

From the Trusrens.—Annual Report of tho Trustees of the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology, at Harvard College, Cambridge, U.S,, 
1871. 

From the Eprton.—La Revue Scientibque, Nos. 1 to 15, 1872. 

From the Soctrry.— Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. xx, Nos. 
135, 136, and 187, 1872. 

Yor. tt. Y 








From the Avriou.—Pro. 











зи List of Presents. 


From the Eprron.— The Food. Jourpal for July, August, September, 
October, and November. 

From the Avraon.—The Affinity botwoen the Hebrew Language and 
the Celtic, by Dr, Thomas Stratton, R.N. 

From tho SoorerY. —Proccedings of the Royal Geographical Society, 
‘vol. xvi, Nos. 2 and 3. Journal, ditto, 1871, 

‘Tho Mining Magazine and Rovio for July, 1873. 

"The Journal of the Royal Historical and Archw- 

ological Associatiou of Ireland, No. 10, 1872. 

From the Acanrarr.— Bulletin do l'Académie Impériale des Sciences 
de St. Petersburg, t. xvii, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

From the Socrrrr.—Mémoires do la. Société des Naturalistes de la 
Nouvelle Russio, vol. i, Ni 

From the [xsriurs.—The Canadian Journal, vol. xiii, No. 4. 

From the Lmnany,—Report of the London Library, 1871-3. 

From Jos Bonxs, Eso.—Human Naturo for August, September, 
October, and November, 

From the Avrion.—The New Principia, Sec. elit, by Com, R. J. 
Morrison, RN. 

From the Eprron.—Naturo (to date). 

From tho Socrery.— Proceedings of Philosophieal Society of Glasgow, 
1871-9. 

From. the Inerrrors,— Smithsonian Report, 1870. 

From the Sociery.—Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, part i, 
No. 3, 1871. Proceedings ditto, Nos. 2, 3, 4, nnd б. 

From tho Socurry.— Mémoires de In Société Royale des Antiquaires 
du Nord, 1869-70-71. 

From tho Ixsrrrorios,—Journal of the Royal United Servio Insti- 
tution, vol. xv, No. 67. 

From the Assoorariox,—Journal of the East Tudia Association, vol. 
vi, No, 1. 

From the Evrron.—Journal of Psychological Medicine, July 1872. 

From the Avriton—Man contemplated Physically, Morally, Intel- 
Tectually, aud Spiritually, part ii, by the late J. W, Jackson, 

From the Avruon,—hecherebes sur PEthnologio de la Belgique, 
1872, Leon Vanderkindire. 

From the Acaprore,— Jahrbuch der K. K. Geologisehen Reichsan- 
giis $2 Заза, Мо. аы 3; Yetasdingen dito, Ne Le 

0, 1 

From tho Boomer Journal of tbe Royal Aat Society et London, 
vol. vi, part 1. 

From the Govnar — Statistics of New Zealand for 1870. 

From the Soonery.—Tijdsehrift de ln Société des Arts et des Sciences 
À Batavia, vol. xviii, Nos. 3 and 4; xx, No 3; Notulen ditto, 
rol. ix, 1871, and catalogues. 

From the’ Avruon — Nonnas Cranioscopicas, 1873, by Philip 


Phobus. 
From the Acapesy.—Sit der Kaiserlichen Akademie 
‘der Wissenschaften in Wien, Philos-Histor. Classe—68 Band, 
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Heft 2, 9, and 4; 69 Band, Heft 1-3, Math.-Naturw. 1871, 
1 Abtheil, Heft 6-7, 8, 9-10 ; 11 Abtheil, 11, 6-7, 8, 9-10, 
From the Avruon.—Uber den Bau der Zigeunerschadel, by Tsidor 

Kopornicki, 
From Prof. Ecken. —Arehiv für Anthropologie, Fünfter Band, 1872, 
From the Socer. Bulletin de fa Socitté fmpérile ds Natealcten 
73. 


ische Jahrbücher der k, k. Gesellschaft der 

Ате in Wien, 1872, Nos. 2 and 3. 

From the Soctrry.—Proceedings of the Geological and Polytechnic 
Society of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 1871-2, 

From the Socrery.—Schriften der Kiniglischen Physikalisch ükono- 
mischen Gesellschaft zu Königsberg, vol. xii, Nos. 1 nnd 2, vol, 

No. 1, 1871-2, 

From the Socnrry.—Mémoires Couronnés par la Société d'Ethnogm- 
phic, vol. i, parts 1 and 3, 

From the Govenxor,—Report upon the Population of Barbados, 
1861-71, by Governor Rawson, C.B. 

From tho Boanp,—-The Third Annual Report of the Stato Board of 
Health of Massachusetts, 1 

From tho Acrnon.—Tho Increaso 























Human Life, and Immigration 

into tho United States, by Dr. E. Jarvis. 

From Dr. Ewane Jarvis. - Handbook for Inmigennts to tho United 
Staten with map: 

From the Author—Hints and Facts on tho Origin, Condition, and 
Destiny of Man, Soc. Edit, hy Rev. Pius Melia, D. 

From the Avruon,—The Expression of tho Emot 
Animals, by Charles Darwin, M.A. 

From tho Avrnon.—Oriontal and Linguistic Studies, by Wm, Dwight 
Whitnoy. 











in Man and 





Fon tue Mossou, 


From Warren Besaxt, Esq., M.A.— Six Photographs of the Hamath 
Stones, 





‘The following paper was read by the author : 
Max and the Ave. By C. SraxiAxb WAKE, MAL. 


Tur primary object of the present paper is to ascertain whether 
the conclusion arrived at by Mr. Darwin and other writers as to, 
the origin of man—that he has sprung from the ape by simple. 
descent—can be depended on, and if not, what is the nature of 
man’s relationship to the animal kingdom, 
Мов ааг preface, Tahal D to consider as briefly 
as possible the main arguments addu. . Darwin in su; 
of this conclusions Those which are derived from the 
Consideration of physical data appear to me to be of compara- 
© “Tho Descent of Man," vol. i, p, 10 seq: 
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tively small importance, since they may be admitted without 
seriously affecting the question at issue. They are almost all 
connected with the fact that man is “constructed on the same 
general type or model with other mammals." Thus it is with 
the brain, every chief fissure and fold of which is declared to 
be developed in the brain of the orang equally with that of man. 
‘Their constitutional habit, however, appears also to be the same. 
Thus man and monkeys are linble to many of tho same non- 
contagious diseases; medicines produce the same effect on both; 
and most mammals exhibit the mysterious law of periodicity in 
various diseases, These are interesting facts, Dut the most 
important for the argument of the ape-descent of man, are those 
which show the existence in the human body of certain rudi- 
mentary organs and structures which are Tally developed with 
some of the lower animals, It is possible, however, to explain 
this phenomenon without having recourse to the hypothesis of 
f simple ape-descent ; oven if it be admitted with M, Broca, 
that in the parallel between man and the anthropoids, the com- 
parison of organs shows only some slight differences. This 
may be granted even аз to the brain, and that ^ the immense 
superiority of man's intelligence depends, not on the anatomical 
structure of his brain, but on its volume and power," But then, 
if such be the case, it is all the more difficult. to account for 
the vast difference which, says Broca, a comparison of function 
reveals, and which led M. Gratiolet to exclaim that, although 
man is indeed by his structure a monkey, yet by his intelligence 
he is a God.t 

While admitting that physiological considerations reveal a 
much wider interval between man and the anthropoid apes than 
anatomical data require, M. Broca would hardly allow that. tho 
former exhibits anything peculiar in his mental action. So 
also, Mr. Darwin says that man and the higher mammals 
“have some fow. instincte in common, АШ have the sume 
senses, intuitions, and sensations—similar passions, affections, 
and emotions, even the more complex ones; they feel wonder 
and curiosity ; they possess the same faculties of imitation, 
attention, memory, imagination, and reason, though in very 
different degrees.”§ The faculty of articulate speech, moreover, 
“is said not in itself to offer “any insuperable objection to the 
belief that man bas been developed from some lower form;” 
while the taste for the “ beautiful” is shown not to be peculiar 
to the human шїп ‘The moral sense is supposed by Mr. 
Darwin to be the most distinctive characteristic of man; but 


* "Ordre des Primates," 
qn. piss. 
$ 0j Gb Las. 
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even this is asserted to have been developed out of the social 
instincts which man and many of the lower animals have in 
common* Finally, self-consciousness, abstraction, etc., even if 
peculiar to man, are declared to be “the incidental results of 
other highly-udvanced intellectual faculties"; and these again 
are mainly due to the continued use of a highly developed 
language, which originated in “the imitation and modification, 
aided by signs and gestures, of various natural sounds, the 
voices of other animals, and man's own instinctive cries." 

Tf, however, all this be true, how are we to account for the 
‘wonderful intellectual superiority of man ? Haeckel gives ад ехо 
planation which, although ingenious, is, far from satisfactory. 

e says that it is owing to the fact that “man combines in him- 
self several prominent peculiarities, which only occur separately 
among other animals.” ‘The most important of these are the 
superior structure of the larynx, the degreo of brain or soul 
development, and that of the extremities, the upright walk, and 
lastly speech. But, says Haeckel, “all these prerogatives belong 
singly to other animala: birds with highly organized, Inn 
and tongue, such as the parrot, ete, can learn to utter artici 
sounds as perfectly as man himself. The soul's activity exists 
among many of the higher animals, ioularly with tho dog, 
tho elephant, and the horse, in a higher degree of cultivation 
than with man when most degraded. The hand, as a me- 
chanical instrument, is as highly developed among the anthro- 
poid apes as with the lowest men. Finally, man shares his 
‘upright walk with the penguin and other animals, while ca 
сбу for locomotion ix more fully and mare perfectly developed 
among many animals than with man.” kel concludes, 
therefore, that it is “solely the fortunate combination of a higher 
@ өлай of several very imponan (o and functions, 
which raises most men, but not all, above the animals^g | This 
explanation, however, appears rather to increase the difficulty, 
than to remove it. Someof Haeckel's statementa might probably 
be challenged with success; but even admitting their truth, what 
cause can be given of the marvellous combination in man, of 
jualities separately by animals, the highest in the 
lait to whieh they belong! 

‘Mr. Darwin justly remarks, that “the belief that there exists 
їп man some close relation between the size of the brain and the 
development of the intellectual faculties, is supported y the 
comparison of the skulls of savage and civilized races of ancient 
and modern peoples, and by the analogy of the whole vertebrate, 


* Did, p. To neq. f Did, p. 105. 
1 Di, p S6. 
$ Generelle Morphologio der Organismen, vol. ii, p. 480. 1866. 
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series" ‘There must, indeed, be a certain agreement between 
the brain and its intellectual products, and hence the large size 
of the human brain requires that the mental phenomena of man 
should be of a vastly superior nature to those presented by the 
lower animals. Whether, according to the developmental view 
of the correspondence between human and brute mental faculties, 
the lower races of man, as compared with animals, really exhibit 
an intellectual superiority commensurate with the largeness of 
their brains, may be questioned. Mr. Wallace, indeed, declares 
that they do not, and he goes so far as to say that “a brain 
slightly larger than that of the gorilla would, according to the 
evidence before us, fully have sufficed for the limited mental 
development of the savage.” This opinion is correct, on the 
assumption that animal and human mental action is perfectly 
analogous, and Mr, Wallace would undoubtedly be right in 
‘asserting that the savage possesses a brain “quite dispropor- 
tionate to his actual requirements,” if by this phrase is meant 
his mere animal wants. But the savage is a man, and the size 
of brain required by him must be judged of, not by the degree 
of intellectual action he exhibits, but by its accompaniments 
not by quantity, but by quality 

‘The source of man's superiority must be sought in an exami- 
nation of his mental faculties, and yet the inquiry is vitiated at. 
tho vory commencement, by the assumption that tho mind of 
nan differs from that of the animal only in the degree of its 
activity, Lum prepared to admit that the higher mammalia, at 
least, have the power of reasoning, with all the faculties which 
ге essential to its exercise, But this very fact makes it utterly 
incomprehensible how the result of human mental activity ean 
be so superior, unless some further principle or faculty than 
those which the animal mind possesses operates in that of man. 
What this principle or faculty is, may be shown by reference to 
certain facts connected with language. Mr. Darwin ascribes tho 
origin of human speech to imitation and modification of natural 
sounds and man’s own instinctive utterances.t That the primi- 
tive elements of man’s language were thns obtained is doubtless 
true. Something else, however, is required to explain the 
en ‘presented by the languages of uncult 

‘uch, for instance, cannot have been the origin of certain ideas 
which are apparently common to the minds of all peoples how- 
ever savage. It has been said that these peoples, although 
having names for every particular object, have no words to 
express a class of objects, This statement must be received 
with caution, But if absolutely true in the sense intended, it 
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cannot be denied that nearly ull primitive languages have words 
denoting colours, and these by their vory naturo, as expressive 
of attributes, are applicable to a series of objects, 

Now there is not the slightest reason to believe that animals 
have any idea of qualities, as such. Even the taste for the 
"beautiful, which Mr; Darwin tells us is not unknown to various 
animals—especially birds, has relation to the object which 
attracts by its colour, ete, and. not to the colour itself. But it 
is just this perception of the qualities of objects which is at the 
foundation, and forms the starting point, of all human progress, 
‘The essential instrument of intellectual development, articulate 
language, was first prompted by such a perception, and it was 
іп the recognition of the qualities of actions, by reflection on 
their consequences, that the moral sense was gradually evolved, 
Tt can hardly be that a power which has had so wonderful an 
effect, and one which is so different from anything met with 
among the lower animals can be referred to any of the ordinary 
faculties which these possess. If not, we must ascribe it to a 
new faculty altogether, a kind of spiritual insight, which can be 
explained only as resulting from tho addition of a principle of 
‘tivity superior to that which is the seat of the animal life. If 
‘we were to trace the beginning of every single branch of human 
culture, it would be found to have originated iu the exercise of 
such a faculty of reflection ns that here described. The elements 
of knowledge man possesses in common with the animals around 
him; but these have not built up any superstructure, because 
they have no spiritual insight such as will enable them to 
analyse those elements, and thus to fit them for recombination 
into tbat wonderful series of forms which they have taken in 
the human mind. 

Tt is hardly necessary to discuss here the nature of the prin- 
ciple which thus shows its energy in the mind of man. Whether 
it is the cause or the effect of the refined organisation exhibited 
"by the human body need not now be considered. If the latter, 
however, it may be objected that—assuming the human. bodily 
organism to have been derived by descent from a lower animal 
form, according to the principles of natural selection —the intel- 
eetual faculty peculiar to man must have had analogous origin, 
To this it might be answered that man's special faculty could. 
not have been derived from an animal which docs not 
itself possess it; but itis advisable rather to test that conclusion 
Љу a consideration of the physical data, and to see how fur the 

t for natural descent can be supported. According to 
this view, the tendency to the bipedal cl was the first to 
become operative in the gradual development of man out of the 
ape. The erect form is supposed, however, to have been as- 
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sumed that the arms and hands might have full play,* and it is 
evident that the free use of these would not have been of am 
special advantage without an increased brain-activity to guide 
them, Probably the changes required in the physical structure 
would be concomitant, but if they had a starting point it would 
surely be in the brain rather than in the extremities, 

‘The great development of the encepbalon in man as com| 
with the monkey tribe would, in fuet, require all the other. 
posed changes, Thus the greatly increased size and we 








of 
The train aa ita bony eases combined with the postion of tho 
foramen magnum at the base of the skull, would necessitate the 
rect position of the body, and this would supply the arms and 
upper part of the trunk with the required freedom of movement. 

lese changes would bo accompanied by the modification of the 








pelvis and lover limbs, while the increased sensitiveness of the 
resulting from man’s more refined nervous structure, will 
sufficiently account for its general nakedness; without suppos- 
ing, with Mr. Darwin, the influence of sexual selection It is 
therefore in reality only the large sizo of the human brain that 
dus to be accounted for, and this is by no means easy on the 
principle of natural selection, No doubt, with the increased 
Activity of the mental powers the brain would become more 
‘voluminous. But what was to determine that increased activity ? 
Tt can only have been an improvement in the conditions of 
existence, to which man's supposed ape progenitors were sub- 
jected, for which no sufficient reason can be given. Moreover, 
those ‘progenitors would be subjected to the inevitable struggle 
for existence—a struggle which, even with man in an uncivilised 
state, has a tendency to brutalise rather than to humanise. 
‘Under these conditions it would seem to be impossible for man 
to have raised himself to so great a superiority over his nearest. 
allies as even the lowest savage exhibits. “His absolute erect- 
ness of posture, the completeness of his nudity, the harmonious 
fection of his hands, the almost infinite capacities of his 
Frain, constitute,” says Mr. Wallace, "a serios of correlated 
advances too great to be accounted for by the struggle for exist- 
ence of an isolated group of apes in a limited arva,"§ as Mr. 
Darwin's hypothesis supposes, 

"While firmly convinced, on the grounds already stated, that 
uan cannot have been derived from the ape by descent with 
natural selection, I am by no means to admit that he 
‘may not have been so derived under other conditions, Although 
aman undoubtedly has a mental faculty of the utmost importance 

® Darwin, op. cit, 1 
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which the animals do not. possess, agreeing with his superiori 
of physical structure, there can be no question tbat, m eria d 
call liy and mentally, he is most intimately allied to the members 
of the animal kingdom. Before endeavouring to furnish a solu- 
tion of the difficult question of the origin of man under these 
conditions, I would point out, what is so ably insisted on by 
M. Broca/ that. (ransformism, to. use. the continental term, is 
wholly distinct from “natural selection” or any other mode by 
which the transformation may be originated or effected. Т) 
is a most important consideration, and one which Mr, Darwin 
has incidentally referred to in his latest work That man is 
the final term in a process of evolution, the ing of which 
Wo cannot yet trace, appears to me to be a firmly established 
truth, The descent of man from the ape under the influence of 
external conditions is, however, a totally different proposition, 
and ono of which no actual proof has yet been furnished, the 
argument really amounting to this, that the correspondences 
between man and the higher mammals render it more likely 
that he has descended from the ape than that he has becn 
specially created. ‘This may be true, and yet those correspond- 
ences be owing to a very different causé from the one thus 
supposed for them. 
ir. Herbert Spencer affirms that “successive changes of 
conditions would produce divergent varieties or species " of the 
organisms subject to them, apart from the influence of natural 
selection," which, in the absence of such successive changes of 
conditions, would effect “ comparatively little.” It is to the 
later especially Mr. Spencer traces the gradual evolution of 
ture, on the process of which he has thrown so much light. 
"Thus, when treating elsewhere of that evolution, he says— 
“while we are not called on to suppose that, there exists in 
organisms any primordial impulse which makes them continually: 
unfold into more heterogeneous forms; we see that «liability to 
be unfolded arises from the actions and reactions between 
organisms and their fluctuating environments. And we see 
that the existence of such a cause of development pre-supy 
the non-occurrence of development where this fluctuation of 
actions and reactions does not come into play."§ It is evident. 
that this theory, like that of Mr. Darwin, supposes the occur- 
rence of slight structural changes which, in the absence of 
knowledge as to their exciting causes, may be described as 
“ spontaneous,” and the perpetuation of which is the establish- 
ment of new forms or species, But among domestic animals, 

* " Revne dos Cours Scientifiques," Bith Faly, 1870, p. 658. 

$ Op; cit» vok ivp. 152. 
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and by analogy we may assume, therefore, among wild animals, 
Variation in the way supposed is not the only mode by which 
the physical structure may be modified. Various instances of 
sudden change have been collected which are very dificult to 
deal with, and they have led Mr. Huxley to remark that Mr. 
Darwin's position " might have been even stronger than it is if 
he had not embarrassed himself with the aphorism ‘natura non 
focit, salum’ which tums up so often in his pages” Mr 
"Huxley adds "that nature does make jumps now and then, 
and a recognition of the fact is of no small importance in dispos- 
ing of many minor objections to the doctrine of transmutation."* 
"Minor objections may certainly be thus removed, but only by 
introducing one of much greater moment. If, as Mr. Spencer 
says, " natural selection із capable of producing fitness between 
Organisms and their circumstances," it must be by the per- 
petuation of slight ehanges, aud. there does not, indeed, appear. 
to be any room in the hypothesis of natural selection for tho 
saltatory movements which it is so necessary to explain, 

The changes which organisms undergo, whether sudden or 
gradual, and whatever thoir approximate exciting cause, tako 
Place in pursuance of the evolution of organic nature, and there 
‘can be no doubt that this proceeds under the guidance of law, 
Professor Owen expresses this fact in saying that " generations. 
donot vary aeidoutally in any and every dizoction, but in pro 
ordained, definite, and correlated courses" This may be 
accepted as exposing a general truth; subject to some qualifica- 
tion of the word “preordained,” It is not exactly true, how- 
ever, for variations are not always regular and orderly, Within 
certain limits, indeed, they would seem to take place in any 
direction, but there is always a tendency for them to nocumulate 
in that course along which they meet with the least resistance. 
‘This is in accordance with the principle laid down by Mr. 
"Herbert Spencer, that everything tends towards equilibratio 
the state being ono not of nbsolute but of moving equili- 
rium, while “ throughout evolution of all kinds there is a con- 
tinual approximation, and more or less complete maintenance of 
this moving equilibrium.”§ The ultimate result is that, “ when 
through a change of habit or circumstance an organism is per- 
manently subject to some new influence, or dif it amount. 
d овои there ROMANIA or ae disturbance 
of the old rhythms, a balancing of tl around the new average 
Conditions produced by this additional influence.” Tt is evident- 
‘that the variations which have been originated before the attain 
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ment of the state of temporary stability thus established would 
have little chance of being perpetuated; and we haye probably 
here the explanation of the fact that the progress of evolution 
reveals itself so often by sudden movements, In these cases, 
where the disturbing influence has rendered the equilibrium of 
the organism affected more or less unstable, a new centre of. 
equilibrium will be formed, and the appearance of a fresh specific 
form be the result, 

However fitted this explanation may be to account for the 
‘gaps which so often present themselves in developmental series 
of animal structures, it is far from sufficient to account for the 
origin of man, at least on the assumption of evolution governed. 
merely by mechanical principles, Neither man nor animals, in 
fct, could huve como into bang at all unless thoro had bus an 
organie necessity, quite independent even of the general average 
effects of the relations of living bodies to their environments, 
insisted on by Mr. Spencer. That these agencies have been 
‘ery influential in the evolution of organic nature is undoubtedly. 
true. But their influence in this respect depends altogether on 
the organism оп which they act being in a condition of unstable 
equilibrium, Mr, Spencer declares, when speaking of the eondi- 
tion of hom: ity being a condition of unstable equilibrium, 
that this instability is“ consequent on the fact that the several 
parts of any homogeneous aggregation are necessarily exposed 
to dinorent forces forces that dir ether in kind or durat 
‘This may be true in relation to animal and vegetable forms, 
whose germs are supposed not to show the slightest trace of the 
future organism, although even as to these Mr. Spencer ean sy 
hat ^ doubtless we are still in the dark respecting those myste- 
rious properties which make the germ, when subject to fit influ- 
ences, undergo the special changes beginning this series of 
transformations," But the unstable condition of the primeval 
Homogeneous substance of nature could not be duo to tho one 
assigned. For it requires tl ни vase of certain forces, 













the action of which is supposed to result in the condition of 
instability, existing ouside of that substance which, as being 
identified with the Absolute, we must assume to bo i 
throughout all space. The notion of an universally diffused 
Homogeneous rata, acted on by external forec, appears 
to be contrary to reason; and the proper explanation of the 
original condition of instability would seem to be that it is 
natural to the primeval substance as the result of an innate 
energy, the internal force which constitutes its vitality. But 
this substance cannot have been merely * material” There is just 
as little room for transition from the inorganic to the organie as 
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from the animal to man ; there is but one satisfactory starting- 
point—nature itself viewed as organic. 

If such is the case when the changes observable in nature are 
viewed as strictly evolutional, much more so is it when they are 
traced to the lower activity of natural selection. Mr. J. J. 
‘Murphy well remarks that *the facts of variability being the 
greatest in the lowest organisms, while progress has been most 
rapid among the higher ones, shows that there is something in 
organic progress which mere natural selection among spontaneous 
variations will not account for.’* Elsewhere the same writer 
declares that “no solution of the questions of the origin of 
organisation and the origin of organi ‘ies can be adequate 
which does not recognise an organising intelligence over aud 
above the common laws of matter," i.e, the laws of sell-adapta- 
tion to circumstances and natural selection- This organising 
intelligence ia supposed to have been bestowed once for all on 
Vitalised matter by the Creator, so as to prevent the neceasity 
of separately organising each particular structure, although it 
is suggested that man's spiritual nature may be a direct result 
of creative power,§ Mx, Wallace objects to tho law of * uncon- 
scious intelligence," that "it has the double disadvantage, of 
being both unintelligible and incapable of any kind of proof"l| 
"This is true enough, but it has the equally serious defect of re-in= 
troducing the notion of special ^ creation," with all the difficulties 
attendant on the origin of matter an the separate existence of 
independent spiritual and material substances. 

fr, Wallace himself is во much struck with the imposing 
position occupied by man that he thinks that “a superior intelli- 
gence has guided the development of man in a definite direction 
tnd for a special purpose, juat as man guides tho development 
of many animal and vegetable forms.” He supposes, more 
over, that “the whole universe is not merely dependent on, but 
actually is, the WILL of higher intelligences, or of one supreme 
intelligence."** Tt seems to me, although Mr. Wallace thinks 
otherwise, that this notion completely undermines the hypothesis 
of natural selection, If not only the whole universe, but also a 
parents rea of it—man—has been divinely “willed,” 
mus to believe that every other tion of the 

REL thus origi ا‎ 
3109 difcltesttandant on theories such as those of Ms. 
an 3 ico, and the unsatisfactory explanation 
afforded by the theory of evolution, as usually understood, of 
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the origin of man, have led me to the opinion that nature as 
‘a whole is organic, and that man is the nevessaty result of its 
evolution. Not only so, however; man must be viewed as the. 
real object of the evolution of nature viewed as a living. nism, 
‘Without him nature itself would be imperfect, pi ues 
animal forms must, therefore, be considered as subsidiary to the 
human organism, and as so many stages only towards its attain- 
ment. But if living nature is an organie whole, its several parta 
must be intimately connected. Hence the numerous corre- 
spondences between man and the higher mammals cannot be 
accidental or even merely designed similarities, They betoken 
an actual and intimate connection between the organisms pre- 
senting them, and such an one as is consistent only with a 
derivation of one from the other. This view differs from that 
of Mr. Darwin, not in the fact of man’s derivation from the ape, 
ut in the mode and conditions under which it has taken place, 
Derivation, by virtue of an internal evolutional impulse, is 
totally different from simple descent, aided by natural selection. 
In the latter case the appearance of tuan may be described as in 
some senso accidental; in the former, not only is it necessary, 
Dut itis that for which all evolution -has taken place, the only 
condition, in fact, under which evolution was possible. 

How far such a development of organic forms as I have n 
posed is consistent with design is a difficult question. It 
apparent that when nature is conceived of as forming an organic 
whole, the universe becomes identified with the Absolute, of 
whose being relative nature is merely an expression. But is 
not the possession by relative existences of intellectual ficulties, 
and of the marvellous power of insight or reflection, evidence that 
the same powers belong also to the absolute Being? The posses- 

jon by man of intelligence iy in fact, proof that organie naturo 
fs intaligent, Stil, however, the nood оГ бийди в т арштын 
Granting that relative nature has been evolved out of the 
absolute existence, such evolution can have taken only one 
course—that which led to man, who could appear only when 
the conditions of nature were fitted for him, and who must 
appear when those conditions were so fitted. Moreover, as man 
was from the beginning the object of organic evolution, this 
aust have taken place along the line which Led to him, without. 
any actually preconceived design or intention other than that 
which is implied in the pre-knowledge of man’s appearance, It 
does not follow, however, that other branches of organic nature 
asides that which ende j man may not have reached a stage 
of structural perfection. No doubt they have so done, and thus 
‘we can understand how itis that certain animals seem to have 
‘been, as Professor Owen asserts, “ predestined and prepared for 
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man.” The fitness pointed out by our great anatomist ^ of the 
organisation of the horse and ass for the needs of mankind, and. 
the coincidence of the origin of the Ungulates having equine 
modifications of the perissodactyle structure with the period 
immediately preceding, or coincident with, the earliest evidence 
of the human race,” is certainly remarkable. I cannot see in 
these facts, however, anything more than a necessary coincidence 

ising from the progress of evolution along different planes. 
Tt is possible, however, that Professor Owen may mean little 
ee than this, and that he would be CAS to admit the 
identity between the ^ predetermining" agent and onganie nature, 
acting by virtue of the laws of its a TRIG MRR 
at least may be supposed from the fact that he rejects “th 
principle of direct or miraculous creation,” and recognises 
“natural law or secondary cause’ as operative in the production 
of species in orderly succession and progression} Tt is difi- 
‘cult to understand how otherwise there could be an "innate 
tendency to deviate from the parental ts 

Before concluding, reference should be made to certain facts 
connected with the development of the brain and the human 
organism generally, which at first sight seem to be quite irrecon- 
cilable with the notion of man’s derivation from the ape, even 
‘under the conditions I have proposed. Thus, M. Pruner Bey has 
shown that in man and the anthropomorphous apes there exists 
“ап inverse order of the final term of development in the sensi- 
tive and vegetative apparatus, and in the systems of locomotion 
and reproduction.” ie same inverse order is exhibited in the 
development of individual organs.. Thus it is, says Pruner Boy 
with a portion of the permanent teeth; Welcher makes a simi 
lar remark as to the modifications of the base of the skull in 
relation to the sphenoidal angle of Virchow ; and Gratiolet points 
out an analogous fact in the development of the min. The 


of t French anatomist is 
32315 With min ud the adult anthropomorphons apes i 9 
Gp s ossis xoecutlano n tus sont of anaogenment Dabo 
cerebral folds which has imposed on some persons and on which 
they have strongly insisted. But this result is attained by an 
inverse process (marche inverse). In the monkey the temporo- 
sphenoidal convolutions which form the middle lobe appear and 
perfect themselves before the anterior convolutions which form 
the frontal lobe. With man, on the contrary, the frontal con- 
volutions appear the first, and those of the middle lobe show 
themselves the last” In referring to these ficta, ME. de Quatre- 

fages declares that “ when two organised beings follow an inverse 
PE E сай шка сше 
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two cannot have descended from the other by means of evolu- 
fion^* If by evolution is meant simple descent under the 
influence of natural selection and modification of external condi- 
tions, this conclusion is certainly correct. Tt is true that, con- 
trary to the opinion expressed by Gratiolet, that “the human 
brain differs the more from that of the monkey the less it is 
developed, and an arrest of development can only exaggerate 
this natural difference,’+ M. Carl Vogt declares that the 
human, brain may, under certain conditions, not only externally. 
resemble that of the higher apes, but also that the superior 
Portion of it (parties voítéz) in microcephalie idiots is really 
developed after the simian type,t the skull itself having both 
simian and human elements? But does not the fact that the 
lower part of the microcephalic skull, and the portion of the 
‘brain, which is the earliest developed, are formed on the human 
type, amply justify the assertion of Gratiolet that * the micro- 
cephale, however degraded, is not a brute, but only a modified 
mani". Is it not evident, moreover, that: however highly an 
ape brain may be developed, it could not become like that of a 
qnan, at least by descent with natural selection ? It is different, 
however, if we view man as the necessary product of the evolu. 
tion of organic nature. We may well believe that when tho 
sudden advance from the ape structure to that of man was made, 
under the conditions above proposed, the great increase in 
the size of the brain and the change in the position of the 
foramen magnum were accompanied by an alteration in the 
order of development, not only of the different parts of the 
brain, but also of the internal apparatus as pointed out by M. 
Pruner Bey. But the advance haying once taken place, the 
human type can no more be lost; and although the approach to 
the simian type which appears in the abnormal microoephalio 
brain tyidences the intimate connection between man and tho 
ape, yet it furnishes no disproof of derivation, one бош the 
other, by the agency of internal evolutional impulse, 

In conclusion, I would again refer to the fact, so strongly 
insisted on by M. Broca, that the truth of the theory of evela. 
tion is not dependent on that of the hypotliesis of natural selec. 
fion. The great defect of “natural selection” as an agent im 
organic evolution is that it cannot do more than 
certain structural peculiarities, the appearance of which it is 
powerless to explain. The hypothesis is properly defined as 
“natural selection among spontaneous variations ;”” and it is the 
appearance of these variations which constitutes the most 
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important part of the problem. They can be explained only 
on the assumption of “ an internal tendency to deviate from the 
parental type;” and granting that this tendency results from a 
necessary evolution of nature viewed аз an organic whole, there 
is no difficulty in accounting for all the facts dwelt on by Mr. 
Darwin without supposing the derivation of man from the ape 
by simple descent, although not without identifying the universe 
with Deity, and viewing its various manifestations as His 
organs, 
Discussion. 


‘The Rev. Doxsan Hearn, while praising the lucid arrangement of 
‘tho paper, said that not ten Hines of it were devoted to the subject inti- 
mated by the title—viz,, to“ Man and tho Ape.” ‘The paper was upon 
Evolution in General, and in it Mr, Wake first asserted variation to 
be “spontaneous,” and then gave his own explanation of variations— 
viz, that all nature was organie. This was a contradiction in terms, 
for a change which requires explanation of its causes cannot be pro- 
perly called a spontaneous one. Mr. Heath, while denying that all 
nature was organie iu the sense of being fitted for the formation of 
organs, explained the steps in mature by which matter rose through 
the erystallisable to the colloidal state, and agreed that all colloidal 
nature is organic. In his own view, Mr. Heath said that biologists 
seemed to tum easy into hard, and bard into easy. At every “ varin- 
tion” men gaped with astonishment, while with him the astounding 
wonder was that there should be permanence. 

Dr. Carrer Brake did not think that the wont “evolution,” which 
had been warped by Mr. Herbert Spencer and others from its original 
signification (as the converse doctrine to “ epigenesis”) was a more Ìucid 
term than the word used by Professor Owen—i.e,, “ derivation.” The 
existence of degraded species like tho great auk or the dodo was recon- 
cilable with the theory of ^ derivation," but not with those of ** evolu- 
tion” or “natural selection.” He could not agree that the brain of 
man was formed upon precisely the same plan as that of the gêrilla or 
chimpanzee, "The absence of the external perpendicular fissure slone 
markedly distinguished the human microeephale from the equatorial 
ape. As regards the foot of the gorilla, it was singular to notice that, 
‘supposing the normal structure of the entocuneiform bone to be de- 
parted from by slow variations in the direction of the human foot, such. 
variation of the more reniform figure of the aspeot of the surface for 
the metatarsal of the hallux would render the toe of the ape less ser- 
viceable for the purposes of prehension, and more likely to perish in 
the * survival of the fittest.” Noticing somo instances of intelligence 
which he had observed in the spider monkey (Ateles Geofroyi), be 
objected to the use of the word biology in the senso Mr. Heath 
had applied to the word. It had been well said that Bios never meant 
life in the sense of “ vitality ;” it meant the “life” of n man as pro- 
gressing in time—his birth, actions, and death. Plato has Bios fer, 
“lifetime of life.” Such words as * biology " and '* evolution," there- 
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doctrine of natural selection, he did not wish to be interpreted as an. 
advocate of the origin of man other than vati 
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тус 
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Оа only ia the шо оке ылы tht th tag 
referred to appeared or happened suddenly without an assignable 
cuuse. Mr. Heath, while admitting that a great part of nature is 
organic, did not believe that all nature is o, tbe organic character 
first showing itself with colloidal matter. This, however, was only 
the ordinary view of nature, and Mr. Wake meant to convey the idea 
that everthing may have bad an orgie origin, alibogh at a cran 
int most objects cease to ie. is an organism, but 
Е ше исз 





he could not agree with him. The intelligent Being supposed had 
mot the power to turn one thing into another totally different. Mr. 
Charlesworth tad expressed himself as unable to grasp the special 
purpose for which the paper had been written, and had ssid that he 
(the anthor), although an evolutionist, was not an advocate of natural 
selection. This was true in tbe sense tbat be thought natural selec- 

tion had had comparatively little influence in producing the world 
as it appeared around us, He thought that the world as a whole had 
3 bui forni ife, and tbose who read his paper wold be able vith: 
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out difficulty to understand what it intended to convey. He agreed that 
the intellectual fuculties of animals ought to be carefully inquired into. 
He thought that they differed from those of man only in their 
capacity for development being limited, man alone having the faculty 
of reflection or “spiritual insight.” ‘Although animals may know 
a man from another object, yet they cannot distinguish the varions 
Qualities which men ean separate in their own minds, and afterwards 
generalise into the conception of “man.” Dr. Carter Blake had 
заврне! the us of the word derivation” in tho pac of * evolu- 
tion,” but the former word did not express his (Mr. Wake's) meaning, 
which was that of “necessary development.” Mr. Lewis, in asking 
him fora cause of the cause had gone too far back. With reference to 
Dr. Charnock’s remarks as to the physical differences between man and 
the ape, be wished only to dwell on those connected with the bru, 
which were the most important. Finally, man could not bave been 
derived from the spe merely by a process of natural selection. Не 
must either have appeared by special creation, or by a development 
їп accordance with organie necessity, and he (Mr. Wake) preferred 
the latter as the most reasonable. 








‘The meeting then separated. 





Novemser lor, 187: 
Sm Jous Lusgock, Bart, M.P., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
‘Tae minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 





‘The following presents were announced, and the thanks of the 
meeting voted to the respective donors. 


Fon rug Lun. 


From the Eorron.—Zeitschrift für Ethnologie, 4 parts, 1879. 

From the Socry—Jourmal of the North China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, No. 5, 1808. 

From the Boston —The Journal’ of Psychological Modisine, vol. 6, 

From the Horton —La Revue Scientifique, 16-21, 

"om isry.—Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengil, part i, 

No. 2, Proceedings, ditto, Noa 6,7, and S n 

From the Enrron.— Matériaux pour l'Histoire Primitive et Naturelle 
de l'Homme, June aud July, 1872. 

From the Assocrarios,— Heport and. Transactions of the Devoushire. 
Association for the Advancement of Science, vol. v, part 1. 
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‘The following paper was read : 


The Moanrre Jans, with a Translation. By the Rev. DUNBAR 

y L Heata, M.A 
Tur authenticity of Mr. Shapira’s lange collection of jars, bisexual. 
images, inscribed bricks, ete., found lately in Moab, has been for 
several weeks a subject of controversy in archeological circles, 
Very carefully executed copies of the inscriptions, etc., were sent 
originally from Palestine to the offices of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund. Thence they were shown, of course, to the leamed 
experts of the British Museum, to whom we usnally look for 
guidance in matters of pre-Grecim alphabets and Archaic in- 
scriptions in general. The Pheenician portions of the inserip- 
tions present no difficulty whatever in decipherment, and but. 
little in translation ; and it appears to me that in such cases as 
this the mode of proceeding ought to be that if a respectable 
scientific society applies to a national institution like the British 
Museum officially for information, there ought to be an autho- 
rised means of sending a formal report back, embodying the 
official opinion of that learned body. In the present case, of 
course, nothing of the sort has been done; and it must be 
admitted that mere private opinion here and there has been 
expressed. 

‘The principal reason given to me against authenticity when T 
urged the many obvious arguments in its favour was a personal 
one. Tt amounts merely to a want of confidence in Mr. Shapira. 
‘That the authenticity of two or three hundred pieces of pottery 
should be denied on no other ground than this seems to mo 
unreasonable. Even while T now write the news comes from 
the European residents in Jerusalem that this denial has been 
injurious. A special journey appears to have been considered 
Tequisite in order to clear up doubts, and this journey has 
excited the native tribes round Elealeh and Dibon. Tt has even 
leen considered requisite to toss away pieces of pottery before 
their eyes, lest a too high idea of their value should be 
dered by the unusual visit. he temper of the tribes is 
їп the following quotation :— 

“The last ruin was Umm el Rasas, visited simply to investigate 
the so-called serpent stone, of which Mr. Shapira had a copy, 
a block of about thirty in. wide, with a bilingual inscription, and 
a figure apparently of a scorpion and a serpent, Unfortunatel 
their intention became known to the Hammydeh, and, on arriv- 
ing at the place pointed out, no stone was found, but surrounding 
stones had been disturbed, and there was evidence of a largo 
body having been moved. Crossing accidentally the very line 
along which the stone had been taken, similar traces were visible 
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at intervals of fifty to a hundred yards, and finally a cistern, 
with indications as though a heavy body had been thrown into 
dt. Descending, it was found filled with stones, but time and 
the temper of the people would not allow of a minute inves- 
tigation. 

“From thirty to forty pieces, some of which I have sketched, 
were brought by Sheikh Ali Diab, as well as a fine pot, with an 
extremely bold inscription in plain Phoenician characters, found 
at Khirbet Jemil (), near Umm el Rasas. The translation will 
be interesting, as there seems a possibility of its being a votive 
sentence ling the asbes of the dead the X vas closed ai 
the top, and has seven apertures, which the ashes may 
have been inserted, Tea throng! 

“The expedition now returned to Zamát and Hesban, after а 
visit of eleven days to the country. It is to be regretted that it 
became necessary to undertake it, as the chance of obtaining any 
farther specimens on reasonable terms is materially damaged. 
The country of the Hammydch is now impassable, and it is 
With great diftculty that a further collection is being got 
together,” 

Our regret at this state of things may, however, be tempered 
by the consideration that there are vast heaps of such articles 
lying ready for us in the numerous untouched sites of Monte 
For many lana of centuries the country of Ruth, Jesse, and King 
David was densely by a manufacturing and mercantile 
mace Tn Judaa all relicsof antiquity were sedulously destroyed 
by the Crusaders, but beyond Jondan no Crusader ventured, 
and the expedition I just mentioned from Jerusalem beyond 
Jordan appears to have learnt for the first time that camel [oada 
of broken Pottery are sent from those parts to Damascus, where 
it is used for the manufacture of cement for cisterns. 

If it were not for the reasonable hope that enough inscriptions. 
and to spare for all museums may soon be found, it would be а 
subject of that the whole of the present collection hus 
‘been secured for Germany. Not that it matters whether France, 
England, or Germany should hold the bulk of them, but it does 
aa ontara tre, hand working decipheros that he should be unable 
to obtain a sight of his without the expense and in- 
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Moabite may soon fill up its place among the vacant niches 
Whero Gebal, and Ammon, and Amalek, the Philistines also, 
with them that dwell at Tyre, have still to be erected by com- 
parative anthropologists, 

My own inclination would not have led me to fill up nearly 
the whole of this paper with arguments in favour of an authen- 
ticity, the denial of which I ean hanily realise. Such argumenta 
seem, however, to be required from some one, so I will take 
them up briefly in the following order — 

1. The argument from the door-post in Moab compared with 
the Hamathi inscriptione He 
. The originality of mind displayed in the pottery. 

8. The expense of the alleged manufacture, 

4. The improbability that the Germans have been gulled. 

, 5. The group of arguments founded on the contents of the 
inscriptions, 

6. "The argument from the bisexual images. 

First, the Moab door-post. This very remarkable "find" 
is nt present in the position of the flower that is ® born to blush 
‘unseen, and waste its sweetness on the desert air" Not an eye 
seems to have been opened on it, unless it be my own, nor a 
breath expended on it. Any visitor, however, to the offices of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund may see it,in the shape of à 
long roll of tracing paper, covered with very large figures, 
hieroglyphical looking in their character, but certainly utterly 
unlike Egyptian, ‘There are but nineteen distinct characters, 
and out of these nineteen no less than five are identical with 
five out of the forty-five Hamath characters, which cannot pos- 
МЫу have been Inown in Palestine by tho supposed forgers of 
the doorpot. There are, in fact, still only half of them pub- 
ished in a correct form, and the remainder will see the light. 
about the same time as this paper, in the ^ Journal of the Pal 
tine Exploration Fund.” give great weight to this coincidence, 
from the fact that directly a portion of the Hamath inscriptions 
was published, scholars began to the symbols with 
scores of known alphabets, and seemed when they found 
a few somewhat shadowy resemblances here and there, whereas, 
оп this doorpost the figures are not resemblances merely, but 
эге palpably the same c 

Secondly, the originality of mind displayed in the various 
articles of pottery. They must be seen to be appreciated. They 
do not display what we usually call art, in the seuse of beauty, 
‘but they most certainly display a style and type of grotesque 
‘uncouthness all their own. In the absence of illustrations I will 
not dwell upon this, further than to note that there are some 
hundred or so different articles, and that there is, therefore, 
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ample material for substantiating the statement that they form 
û style peculiar to themselves, and very far removed from any- 
thing likely to be conceived, or possible to be executed, in tho 
nineteenth century. My recognition also of the god or hero Sacus, 
the Socus of Homer, the Xaouos or house protector of the Greeks 
{amped upon à domestic azticle may bo alluded to under this 
heading, I pass on, therefore, thirdly, to the expense of the 
alleged manufacture. 

The Phoenician inscription alone on the first jar consists of a 
hundred and twenty-nine large letters, each of them an inch 
high and broad in proportion, To form these hundred and 
twenty-nine largo letters moist in clay, and to retain them 
moist in their places, in four circles round the outside of a moist 
soft jar, also of clay, to retain them accurately in those places 
while burning ; or, more difficult still to realise by one unlearned 
in such arts—to press moist clay from within outwards into 
accurately-shaped figures, leaving the moist letters standing out; 
‘and to reduce the remaining parts of the jar to the level of the 
interval between the letters, seems to me of itself so difficult a 
task that T should name a considerable number of pounds ster- 
ling as the remuneration at cost price necessary for the manufac- 
ture of even one jar. Skilful workmen may do much, but they 
also charge much in these days of strikes; and in such a case the 
skilful workman would have to be created ; and to suppose these 
articles to have been made abroad and covertly smuggled into 
Moab for the purpose of being found there, at the peril of 
the finders’ lives, seems to me too ridiculous to be worth con- 
troverting, 

Tt is, {am aware, not difficult to quote cases from Pope 
Ganganelli downwards, where forgeries have been executed. 
‘True ; but then they have in all these historical cases been also 
found ont, In onder to be able to say that such and such a find 
is a forgery, we must go through the process of bringing forward 
proofs and reasons, which ín the present case has certainly 
nowhere been attempted. This brings me to the observation 
that the Germans, who have eagerly and anxiously bought uj 
these most: precious records, have themselves seen and hand 
them, while wo, who lightly impugn thera, impugn what we 
have neither touched, nor seen, nor weighed by the evidence of 














any of our sonses, The Germans are not generally suj to 
De altogether bad judges in such a cue Professor, Sehloumam 
of 


Hall has rogues a bem article upon them in. the la 
number of the * Zeitschrift für Morgenlandische Gesellschaft,” 
‘nd has without doubt, delay, or hesitation declared them to bu, 
‘what they most traly are—viz, genuine, and of great. scientific 
value. Hitzig has also taken them in hand as clearly genuine. 
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But the real after all ought to lie în thé result of 
the translation. The letters are by far the best set of Phoenician 
letters yet known to us They are in the very best known style 
of form and workmanship thoroughly well known to us as the 
Archaic Phomician. ‘This, I believe, has been disputed, but 
not, I suspect, by any one who has seen the authentic: traci 

If we connect the question of authenticity with that of 
power of translation, we must admit that a mere concatenation 
of letters would have been very suspicious. Xo doubt it would. 
Bat then, on the other hand, the actual result must be doubly. 
convincing, provided we are able to lay down fixed rules of 
interpretation, and to produce a satisfactory, honest transla- 
tion, 

The rules which I shall lay down are four. First, that since the 
inscription consists of four closed circles of letters, surrounding. 
a circular jar, we must be careful, after going ronnd the upper- 
most circle from right to left, to commence the second circle 
exactly under the commencing point of the first circle, and 
similarly to commence the third under the second. Now Pro- 
fessor Schlottman, in the article I mentioned, has attempted a 
translation of M Unfortunately, however, for n" it 
appears plain that his correspondent in Jerusalem can have 
taken no sufficient pains to place the letters of the second and 
third lines in their exact positions with reference to those of the 
first line. Nor, again, can he have intimated to him at what 
point in the upper circle the inscription commences. Hence he 
commenced in the middle, then went round and commenced bis 
second line four letters too far to his own right, and his think 
Tine many letters too far to the left, so that ‘the third line 








was eight letters wrong in its starting point. The. dents 
Of tho Palestine Exploration Fund were very careful in -this 
important matter, and of coume gave me a great advantage in 
the gle for 








ipherment by their perception of the 
‘value of accumey in this respect? Fs 

Our second rule of interpretation is, that the language ought 
to be Hebrew, or a dialect of Hebrew. The Moabites were 
Hebrews, and three tribes of the Beni Isrel were intermixed 
with them on the other side of Jonian. The Moabite stone, too, 
js in Hebrew. 

But thirdly, I lay it down that the dialect of these jars is an 
Eayptianised Hebrew; and fourthly, that it isa Nabateanised 
Hebrew. This we might naturally expect, as Moab differed 
from the hilly country of Judea in not dwelling apart from the 
mighty nations on her boners as Judea did to a great extent. 

Whether, however, we might have previously expected it or 

© On this important matter, ee the plate which accompanies this paper. 
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not, the language on these jars actually is a Nabateanised 
Egyptianised Hebrew, and we may here observe how strong is 
the argument which this fact supplies for the authenticity of 
our find. Not only must the supposed forger have been able to 
create out of the depths of his self-consciousness a new style in 
art, not only has he executed hy far the most perfect Phoenician 
inscription yet known, not only has he produced sentences that 
will fairly construe, but he has had the supreme audacity to 
produce this effect with only about sixteen letters out of 
the twenty-four, and to do so consistently by dropping just 
those letters which the two great neighbouring nationalities 
dispensed with. No one in Palestine, no one in the world, pro- 
bably, except this gigantic genius, if he sat himself down to a 
forgery, would have thought of leaving out the letter } alto- 
gether for instance. This letter 1, we know, is one of the com- 
monest in the Moabite stone, as in Hebrew and Phænician 
generally. As a matter of fact, however, 1 is absent, and as à 
matter of fact where 1 ought to appear the letter r does actually 
‘appear in its place, and as a matter of fact the letter r does 
work for lin Egyptian, and as a matter of inference, therefore, 
we deduce that the dialect of this part of Moab at the time 
these jars were produced was strongly Egyptianised. 

So, again, throughout the two jars there appears neither of 
the two common Hebrew letters tzaddi or zain. D ua 
duty for them respectively. This is a Nabatæan peculiarity. 
болош enough, tho interchange is llotrted b] the vay 
word which I have translated—" jar" The word “rabad,” with 
2 suffixed pronoun, appears as the second word on this inserip- 
tion. Now “rahatz” is Hebrew, and is known to us in the well- 
remembered. phrase, "Moab is my-washpot" The change from 
tz to d T assert to be a Nabateanism. Curious that the quaint 

phrase about the washpot should be to some extent illustrated 

our first find being a jar or washpot. Probably, however, 
Moab was a great seat of the manufacture of those useful 
articles. The change from 2 to £ may be illustrated by the 
Greek Typhon. We have Zephon in Hebrew, and Zapuna in 
Egyptian. 


Tt is well known that the Greeks denied their having received 
more than sixteen letters from Cadmus, the Phoenician. There 
is certainly not sufficient material on these two jars to allow us 
to build so great a theory upon them, but if it should be found. 
that long inscriptions are turned wp in an alphabet of only about 
Sixteen. it might be deduced that the Phenicians who 
gave letters to Greece were of a Nabatæan origin. It may be 
„® Tui paucity of letter T blows to be the pri 
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ere remarked that a forger substituting 7 for / throughout the 
jars would hardly havo allowed a statue of a godless two feet 
high to be found in the same locality with an Z in her title— 
EL Omt. Professor Schlottman is agreed with me in thus read- 
ing her title, 

“x very common word in the Hebrew language is obed or abd, 
as the Arabs, I believe, now pronounce it, How intelligent 
must have been the forger who on those jars wrote neither obed 
nor abd but ubed. It strikes mo as much more likely that the 
dialectical variety in those parts really was ubed, than that the 
forger should have invented it. 

Our forger must have not only known the alphabet: of the 
Moabite stone, but the niceties of grammar in that remote age, 
Wo Dud supposed ourselves to havo learnt two thing in this 
department from that stone, One of them our forger thought 
he would corroborate, but the other he has disallowed. We 
have to thank him for agreeing with the Monbite stone in dis- 
canting five out of tho seven ordinary Hebrew verb, conjugation, 
and he has been thoughtful enough not to retain any two at 
lap-hazard, but just those two in which the Hebrew coincides. 
with the Egyptian—viz, kal amd hiphiL On the other hand, 
the personal pronoun Ju is found in the Moabite stone both as 
a masculine and a feminine, and it had been thought that the 
comparatively few cases in the Pentatouch where the feminine 
is given as Zi were due to the * emendations of late redactors, 
who attempted to make the orthography of the Pentateuch 
ийа ийїї the developed state of the angunge”® Tho forger, 
however, clearly differs from this view, as he gives the ortho: 
graphy of Hi distinctly for the feminine pronoun. 

il now a few words on the method T followed in my deci- 
pherment Taking the first jar, and remembering the dialect- 
ical variations I mentioned above, we see seven or eight words 
which may very fairly be taken as connected with Hebrew roots. 
T mean sueh wonls аз to wash, to be gracious, to cut, nnd to 
raise; also servant and wife, knowledge and might: secondly, 
there are two or three Hebrew particles, such a» "in," and 
“this one,” and “she” ‘There are also proper names: for 
when we rend, “Jai ubod ishachi,” we do no violence to pro- 
abilities in trinslating it Jai, servant of Isaac?” I mention 
hero that T believe the word “obed’ is generally appropriated: 
to the worship of deceased heroes or ancestors, and if so, this 


attention to this question of authenticity. To him thon T would remark 


That the grost Egyptian people got on very well for some thousand of 
Ж сине оге дады. Ө Тм занында re bp. жь к, e 


and t Soo Champollion and Brugech’s Grammars, also Bunsen's 
‘Ginsburg on the Moabite stone, p. 27. 
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Isaac may not improbably be the patriarch himself To proceed; 
however, with cur decipherment, we have lastly, two very 
peculiar words, “amach” and “omt,” which were the key to my 
translation. Amach is very common in Egyptian, in the sense 
of devoted ; Omt is both Egyptian and Hebrew. The root is 
‘om, which means with : { is a feminine suffix, so that omt means 
unity, and t-mo and om-t I connect with thummim and what we 
usually pronounce ms-tu in Egyptian, meaning justified by 
union with Osiris.* 

I suspect that Professor Schlottman's ident cannot. 
have sent him the two little teraphim images which our clev 
forger was cunning enough to produce with the word “amach 
оп one, and “omt * on the other. These, T say, were the key to 
the whole riddle, and with them any Egyptologist would lave 
Deen able to open the door. 

A fow letters I leave untranslated. I might make some 
sort of a sense, but I prefer waiting for more material, which 
will doubtless soon arrive under the auspices of the American 
expedition. The following are my : 

ак 1, Inseription on his jar dedicated by Jai, servant of 
Jaane, in Mesha, such as is raised in devotion to Nataracu. 
Messi oho Enni a Гете, ца ио оа 
ie might of her know! been with Mesho 
eae united with Hachuasho, in Mesha; mised to 
unity with Daocash. May he be 

JAR 2. From Jebel Attarus. Inscription on his Jar dedicated 
by Jehoshidu This is a devotion to Dahak Cosbo, wife 
of Dom, raised in devotion to Nataracu. May be be gracious. 
She is united with knowledge, raised to unity with Daocash. 

T subjoin to the above the following transcription of the 
letters running round the two jars into the character which is 
Sommonly called the Hebrew; but 1 know no good reason 
why such a very inconvenient character as this should be 
dignified exclusively with the name of Hebrew, in opposition 
both to the Samaritan and to the Archaie-Hebrew or Phoenician, 
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Ong result of the exclusive use of the term “Hebrew chn- 
meter" or * Hebrew alphabet,” for the square character used by 
the two tribes Judah and Simeon, is that. a modern standard is 
erected in judging of dialectical varieties of writing among the 
Hebrew tribes. ‘The words Sy for instance, and p and ym] 
and ry are found in the literature of the two tribes, Tf other 
forms should be found among the Hebrew-Moabite tribes, we 
immediately refer them to our square type standard, and after 
‘writing them down as "y HM TT and 73) we pronounce them 
barbarous, forgetting that both sets of forms may be equally 
delased, being in a modern character, which charueter, viz, the. 
square. Hebrew, is, in my opinion, very much below the ono 
from which it was developed in legibility and general con- 
venience. I would undertake to write anything fully twice as 
fast in the Phoenician Hebrew, as in the square Hebrew. 

1t might be instructive to devote some space to an examina- 
tion of some of tho names in these inscriptions; but it may be 
wisor to wait for fresh material. A third jar has indeed already 
been found by independent searchers; but after what has 

jt is natural that the copy of the inscription should have 

mn sent exclusively to Germany. Suffice it to say that we 

ought to distinguish between. Mesha and Mesho, as the Hebrew 

Old Testament itself does — The king named in the Moabite 

stone we always call Mesha, but the proper name is Mesho, and. 
Mesha seems here to be a locality. 

There remains only now the very important subject of the 
bisexual images. There is, in the present state of our know- 
ledge on the subject of ancient religions, very little difficulty in 
seeing that the specific work of the Jews in the matter of 
religion, was utterly to set their face against and ultimately to 
succeed completely in putting down “symbolism.” Such 
images ns chess now found. in Moab, though mennt to ba syam 
bolic of what the Jews themselves believed, were nevertheless 
altogether condemned by them. To suppose that any forger of 


® This m scoms a mistake for { 
+ This f is omitted in the copy sent home by the Rov. J. Noll and Dr. 
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‘these images should have known what to symbolise, and how to 
o it, seems to me an outrage upon common sense, 

That the ancients were philosophers, that they contemplated 
Nature, that they were vividly impressed with the disunion, the 
contest, the struggle for existence, the alternate lifes and deaths 
in nature, we know well; and two systems alone seem possible 
im explanation (us it is called) of the mystery. ‘The Aryan 
races leant principally to dualism, as in the Ormazd and Ahri- 
man theory. According to this system of philosophy or religion, 
two Powers are perpetually straggling in nature. They prevail 
Alternately, Gods inthis Vow, aie not connidred ax contempla- 
tive calm beings, but as fiercely contending, and even as under- 
going suffering. Tt is worthy of remark that tho Aryan races 
‘lone have accepted Christianity їп а lange way; the reason 
being that Christianity is not a religion of silence or enjoyment, 
but of work, labour, and suffering. The Semite system, on the 
contrary, is that nature is self-rezenerating. When Nature di 
in winter, Nature regenerates itself in spring. According to this 
iow the Deity is a Selfexistenco, annually dying and being 
born again. The symbolism of our double images is now obvious 
enough, and would be comprehended even among a rude, 
ignorant people. What wo are concerned with at present is to 
note that the Tsraelito-Hobrews living in a secluded moun. 
tainous country, were ultimately able to pat down all the sym- 
olism expressing this; and that the Moabite-ebrews, being 
on tho higaway of trath between mighty countries, totatnod Ha 
symbolism in the form of bisexual images. So the double god 
engendered man in his image (the Phoenicians would say), in 
the image of the double god engendered he him, male and 
female engendered he them. 

here seems considerable evidence in the writings of the 
Jewish prophets, that the annual festival of the death and birth 
again of Adonis was almost toeratod in Jdem faeit балыш 
it is that the difference between the Phænician Jav and the 
Jewish Jehovah, was that the former was distinctively and 
specially the new born deity in the arms of its mother* A 
bronze circular tray discovered at Olympia, in Greece, and now 
їп the museum at Athens, shows in three departments the 
infant god in arms, the full-grown bearded god in contest with a 
wild beast, symbolising the powers of evil, and the youthful god 
оп earth again after death and resurrection, without beard or 
sex. The symbolism of this third division seems alluded to 
St.Paul, in the passage about “neither male nor female?” N 
doubt the very wide spread prevalence of this particular sym- 


* Seo tho ^ Fistis Sophia," c. 12, Parvas "las, 
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bolism was one great cause of the comparatively easy acceptance 
of Christianity among the ancients.* 

‘Those who wish for information on the subject will find 
a large amount of material in the second volume of Lenormant’s 
^ Lettres Assyriologiques,” to which I would refer as the work, 
not only of a most accurate, learned, and honest scholar, but of 
a strenuous defender of the French Church and the Christian 
religion, 





Disovasiox. 


Mr. J. P. Hamusow on carefully comparing the letters on the 
jars with those on the Moabite stone, found that a majority of the 
letters onthe stone appeared in tho insoriptiona on tho jars: „Amongst 
‘the letters, however, which occur frequently on the Moabite stone, 
but do not appear at all on tho jars, are b, A, aud I. OF these & (beth), 
па might have been expected in a Moabite inseription, occurs on the 
‘tone more frequently than any other letter of the alphabet except 
‘aleph, vie, eighty-threo times, or, on an average, once in seventeen. 
letters, And it enters langely into Mosbite proper names, e.g, Rabba, 
Both-Baal, Nebo, Balak, ete. If the jam prove to be genuine, it iw 
possible that da/eth may bo found in some cases to have been read 
instead of beth, the old forms of the letters being much alike, 

Mr. Coren remarked that it was exceedingly unsatisfactory to dis- 
cuss antiquities merely from drawings ; judging from which, the objeots 
might be of any date from that of Ashmanazeer, 2,0, 600, to tho pre- 
vent conta. In an artintie paint of viov tho antiquities were not wul 
ciently Archaic to bo reliable, and more resembled the spurious terra- 
cottas manufactured in tho ‘oi 





















teenth century to form the collec- 
tion of Popo Ganganelli. This especially applied to the Phallio nnd 
bisexual figuros and emblems, which bore a fir greater similarity to 
‘western nature cultus, than to that of the known features of Semitic 
mythology. For the samo reasons, the analogies drawn by Mr. Heath 
from tho gnostic symbolism of tho gods, IAQ and EAQ, were of too 
recent a period to elucidate the subject, In a purely philological 
sense Mr. Cooper did not agree with a translation composed of words 
and letters from languages which had only a geographical affinity to 
Moab. "The sole instance adduced by Mr. Heath, that of an Hieratio 
papyrus ofthe tyelth dynasty, was unique, andit banidos contained onl 
A few foreign words ; while the grammatical errors would be just sue 
as a clover forger would fall into, who bad but a cursory knowledge of 
the Phoenician language. At the same time, while differing from Mr. 
Heath's conclusions, Mr. Cooper was of opinion that great credit was 
due to that gentleman for his assiduity, and tho very ingenious 
theory he had put forth, which he hoped would awaken an interest 
in these and similar matters that the society would not let drop. 








® The death and resurrection ofa deity were by no means a nav oe strange 
idea to them, m Y 3 
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The Director read the following paper: 


On Hoxay Rewams and Oraen Annictes from Terland. By 
Captain R, F. Burrox, H.B.M.'s Consul, Trieste. 


I mave the pleasure to forward, for the inspection of the 
Anthropological Institute, a small collection of human remains 
and other articles from Iceland, 

‘The site of the “find” will readily be found upon the four- 
sheet map of Gunnlaugsson and Olsen. Cast the eyo eastward 
of the great southern stream “ Markarfljót,” march or forest flood 
—whose eastern delta-arm debouches nearly opposite to Ver- 
manuneyjavr—Islands of the Westmen—that is to say, of the 
Irishmen. You will seo on the left (east) of the stream the 
Jittle valley of. Thársmórk, the grove of Thor, a good sturdy old 
god whose name still lives and thrives in Iceland. He was 
even preferred to Odin— Hinn Almáttki A’ss,” “that almighty 
A’ss’—by the people of Snowland; and in more modern days he 
was invoked when a doughty deed was about to be done, the 
deities of Christianity being preferred only when the more 
feminino qualities of mildness and mercy wero to be displayed. 

‘The valley in question is described by the “Oxonian in Ie- 
Jnd? та а e Bonutifal, groen-wooded ayot” nene which, tho 
Markartljét flows, About eight miles long, with precipitous 
fides, it айе is bisected Dy n narrow, but tolumbly deep 
“ boulder-river "—a bugbear, by the by, of Toelandio travel—and 
this must be repeatedly forded. The map shows a green patch, 
the shrubs may average six feet, whilst one monster, a mountain 
ash, attains the abnormal attitude of thirty to thirty-six feet. 
It is one of the tallest, if not the tallest in the island,” The two 
"giant trees” of Akreyri, which every traveller is in duty bound 
to admire, do not exceed twenty-five foet. 

Reaching, on July 16, 1872, Thingwalla (Dingwall or Thi 
wall), after a Cockney tour to Hekla and the Geysirs, I met a 
young Englishman, who was returning from a sketching expedi- 
бов round the now rarly-visited south coast, From Hekla T 
amight easily have made Thorsmürk ina day, but the dept of 
bones was ‘then unknown to me, Mr, W—— had travelled 
from the Eyvindarholt farm, west south-west of the site of the 
find, in some six hours of fast work, and complained much of 
‘the road, There are only two guides, and the half-dozen influ- 
ents of tho Markarfljót were judged dangerous,- Tt is only f 
however, to state that he had read the" Oxonian in Teel 
and he was prepared to ford the terrible torrents, nearly three 
feet deep! in boots and “buff” After passing the sites of many 
fine farms, now destroyed by the ever-increasing ice, he entered 
the valley from Eyvindarholt by a rugged entrance, leaving the 




















and other articles from Teeland. E 


"bone heap about half way and to the right of his track. ‘The 
remains lie under a cliff where much rocky matter, possibly 
moraine, has fallen. Above it is the ice-foot, projected by the 
great glaciers and nevés, Merk-Jókull and Godalands Jókull, 
Which rise to the north-east and south-east of it, whilst the rest 
of the valley, where eternal winter has not overwhelmed the 
woods, is the usual Teelandio green—vivid and metallic, The 
heaps evidently consist of 

n eme forgotten batla miai 

[n some forgotten Pati 

Benched by the doting wind and ran’ 
Social tradition assigns them to the troublons times of “ Burnt 
Njal” made known to England by that ripe Scandinavian 
scholar, Mr. G. W, Dosent. This must be expected in these 
parts of Iceland ; several of the remains, however, are described. 
‘as those of infants, 

From Bjarni Finnbogusson, who as a * youth of great energy 
and pluck” had accompanied Mr, Shepherd, of north-western 
peninsula fame, and who, developed to a prodigious rascal, had 
undertaken Mr. W—, T took the cranial fragments marked 
A and B. Arrived at Reykjavik, he agreed for twenty-seven rix- 
dols. (say £3) to ride back and bring me as many skulls as could 
be found or dug up. After attempting in vain—he had taken 
earnest money—to throw me over in favour of another party of 
travellers, he set out on Saturday, July 20. He was not to 
return till the next Friday evening, but wishing to secure more 
Victims, he came back on Thursday, too soon for any good resulta, 
Also, he charged me for doing nothing thirty-two rix-dols, 
instead of twenty-seven rix-dols, which extortionate demand was 
satisfied rather than run the risk of mon saying that an English- 
man had shirked payment. I have the pleasure, despite sundry 
certificates obtained from various innocents, his dupes, to give 
him the very worst of characters, and strongly to. warn future 
travellers in Iceland against him. Тһе guides at Reykjavik are 
not worse than the generality of their craft, pace Mr. Baringo 
Gould; some are better; but Mister Bjarni—he is generally 
called by his English employers Blarney and. Barney—is a batt 
lot, who knows well how to pelare la quaglia sensa farla 
gridare. 

‘The following are the principal items herewith forwarded :-— 

‘Three fragments of thighbones. 

One large hone. ‘Three smaller, 

One parcel of sundries, 

Опе broken spindle ().. Steatite (). 

The hones, of which there is an interesting collection in the 
young museum of Reykjavik, are interesting. The old world 
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leclanders, as Uno von Troil informs us, ever held it a “noble 
art to understand well how to sharpen the instruments of death." 
I add a pair of Iceland shoes, the “ revelins” of our Scoto-Sean- 
dinavian islands, as they readily explain why the people are not 
mountaineers. Also a specimen of the normal pack-saddle, with 
pegs of reindeer horn, and the very appropriate “namdahs”, 
peat slabs, the Menyanthes trifoliata being always preferred. 

warn travellers what to expect, and tourisis will select 


Tt 
their " impedimenta " accordingly. 


The following poper was read by the author. 


Nores on Humas Rewarss brought from Iceland by Captain 
Burton, Py C. Carrer Biaxe, Doct. Sei, M.A.L, Lecturer on 
Comparative Anatomy and Zoology at Westminster Hospital. 


Tus romains which Captain Burton has brought from Toeland 
are composed of fragmentary evidences of man, og, ox, and horse. 


I Max, 


"There are five races of man with whom any remains wl 
may be found in Iceland may be compared with a view to the 
identification—the Norwegian, Skrelling or Esquimaux, Frish, 
Lappish, and Russian. L shall briefly pass over the chief char- 
actors of these races, and as the Norwegian is the race which 
forms the majority of the Icelandie population at the present 
time, I shall commence with it, 

"Tho late Dr. James Hunt, during his tour in Norway, col- 
ected an enormous amount of statistical facts with regal to 
the cranial measurements of the Norwegians, which were ve 
ally communicated to the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at Birmingham. 

The publication of the memoir containing them wns postponed 
at tho wish of the author, and I am consequently only able to 
refer to my own rough notes, taken at a time when I examined 
the manuseript of my lamented friend. ‘The general results 
seem to have been that the Norwegian skull, excluding from 
consideration all persons apparently of Lappish descent, was 
excessively short and round, that cases of brachistocephaly were 
frequent, and that cases even of hyperbrachistocephaly were to 
be found. The district investigated by Dr. Hunt was chiefly 
to the north of Drontheim, and especially the neighbourhood of 
Hammerfest. The Swedish skull, on the other hand, appears to 
be dolichocephalie to while the researches of Dr. 
Beddoe on tle head forms of the Danes indicate a population 
Whose cranial index oscillates from 859 to 753. 
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The cranial characters of. the Esquimaux, Trish, Lappish, and 
Russian mces have been so often described, that T pass over the 
minute comparison, and proceed at once to the evidences on the 
table. These consist of the fo a EE ТЫ 

1 Frguewary calvaria of adult 
Fabio See bons er Recap са 
ment is precluded by the fact that the left parietal, which alone 
exists, has been broken off from the frontal bone. The frontal 

jon is bombate. Moderate superviliaries overhang a shallow 
лыса Dede ens es 
not the slightest aj to the form е Ез 
Bates and ia the enaa” akali Î ВУ Ре Решит 
Bey. a ip elei e S 
both sides. A small piece of the alisphenoid bone exists, 
attached to the right frontal, indicating that there was a normal 
spheno-parietal suture. The dentitions and seriations in the 
coronal suture have been deep. The parietal bone of large size 
accords with the frontal in all essential characters of these 
sutures. 

The occipital bone is in a very fragmentary condition. It is 
mot marked with any prominent ridges for the attachment of 
muscles, a fact which, coupled with the small development of 
the mastoid processes, leads the observer to consider that the 
M don у processes 

petrous bones, fragmentary mastoid 
steel tri he carae. Foe analet sien am 
relationship of two of these render it probable that they belonged 
e eee гышы 
just lescril е light, petrous bone apperiains 
to an individual of much larger size, possibly masculine, but I 
regret that no other specimens are found of this interesting person. 

‘A fractured palate, with two teeth in sifu (the first and second 
molars), leaves evidence highly conclusive as to the food of the 
inhabitants of Thorsmérk, The crowns of the molars are much 
attrited by the consumption of hard substances, and are in the 
same condition as is presented by the teeth of the neighbouring 
Dut different race of Skrelinge. The first and second molars 
are both implanted by three 

The right clavicle (pl xix), which is found with both extremities. 
‘broken away, indicates an individual smaller in size, and with 
ЗЕБ and fore slender cheviclet, than Ба Australian domum 
"by Owen in ^ Trans. Zool. Soc," vol v, plate ii, figure 4, and of 
course more so than in the European drawn in figure 3 of the 
same plate. Three long and slender femora, a right first rib, a. 
lege axis vertebra, а Ragnenk of shaeri hmorus amd a 
cuneiform carpal bone are found in the collection. 

You. п. m 





з Discussion. 
IL Hoo. 


‘The remains consist entirely of fragmentary limb bones and 
of a few teeth, These need not be noticed in detail. 


TIL Horse. 


‘Tho equine remains from Thorsmürk are interesti 
first, molar, and the fourth premolar tooth of the lower jaw, 
well as the third deciduous molar of another individual, indicate 
the existence of a horse of ordinary dimensions as large as the 
ordinary European horse of the present day, and larger than the 
Shetland or Dartmoor ponies. There are few points of resem- 
Mlance between these teeth and those of the Equus speleus 
figured by Owen.  (*Philosophial Transwtons" 1869, 
plate 97) 





IV. Ox. 

‘Tooth of the Bos taurus are present, though in an imperfect 
condition. 

From the above remarks it will be, I believe, clear that the 
skulls now described belong to the Norwegian mee, though 
possibly there may be an admixture of Celtic blood derived from 
the descendants of the Irish prisoners brought into Toeland by 
the Norsemen, But in no sense can these be termed any 
Eaux or ^ Bora" aliit, Tha pir to th yo A-B- 
60, when the expedition of Naddod to “ Snæland” brought 
Toland face to face with Norwegian civilisation, a more ancient 
race, allied to the Esquimaux, may have existed in Iceland is a. 
possible speculation, but one of which as yet we possess no 
Anthropological profs The domestic than, which exists in 
Tecland appears to accord for the most part with that of Norway, 
and the people do not appear to possess any intermixture of 
Esquimaux blood. 





Discusstox., 


Mr. Maoxusios said, as rogards tho possiblity of an admixture of 
Esquimaux blood in the Teclandie mation it cannot be maintained on. 
historical grounds. ‘There is no record extant to countenance the 

pposition that at any timo Iceland has been inhabited, wholly or 

ally, by this polar race. "The island lies ont of the belt of the 

juimaux, and he would fd himself there entirely ont of hia 
clement, the conditions for the existence, of human life in lecland 
being entirely diferent from thoso on which lifo in tho polar regions 
depends, Tho parts of the country first discovered by the Norwegians 
‘were found to be entirely uninhabited ; and it was first in A.D. 874, or 
thereabouts, that the first settler came upon living human beings 
dere. "These, however, were not Esquimaus, but. Irih euldees, who 
‘had taken up their hermit abode in some of the outlying islands off 
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tho south and south-east coast—their solitude being more congenial 
to the spirit of the anchorite than a residence on the mainland, 
which meant à more energetic fight with nature than a resideuce ou. 
the islands, "The spirit of priest and pirato being then no more homo- 
geneous than now, the Westmen—as they were called by the invader 
—were soon destroyed. This is, briefly stated, what we learn about 
theso Westmen from Toclandio sources of history. But from Trish 
sources we learn more. ‘The Irish monk Dicuil, of the eighth cen- 
‘tury, haa written a book called ** De Mensura oris Terre," in which. 
he says that in д.р. 795, he spoke to some Irish hormits having 
returned from an island in the north, which he calls Ultima Thule, 
‘and which from his description can be none other than Teoland. Te is 
therefore certain that Iceland had been discovered from Great Britain 
‘oF Ireland some seventy years at the least before the Norwegians 
over camo there. As to tho human remains before us, they need be. 
no older than the eleventh century, unless scientifie evidence should 
prove the contrary, for ut the beginning of that century, and long 
Afterwanda, Thíremürk, tho locality from which they are said to come, 
was an inbabitod countrynido, Their renl valuo, T prorumo, de- 
pends entirely on their antiquity; but being no philosopher in 
matters of this mature, I take lavo of tho bouts and Captain Bars 
tons papor, which has thu far disappointed me, that I have learned, 
from fe much less than T anticipated. * 
m Canran Braxe agreed with Dr. King that no affinities to tho 
juimaux were presented by the present specimens, Many Lag 

skulls existed in tho Continental museums, nnd somo "sehkicht 
but thoro was great dearth of Esquimaux skulls from Behrings 
Straits, On the hypothesis that tho Aino skulls exhibited, Eaqui« 
manx affinities, it was diffoult to discuss the question, Dr. Rae's 
Observations on tho staturo of tho Esquimaux wero certainly inter- 
esting, The skeletons in our museums were short and stout; but 
hhow far wero they typical examples of the rico Tho circulation of 
tho queries by tho Arctic Exploration Committeo would tend to 
elucidate these questions, With regard to the observations which 
had fallen from Mr. Erikr Magmusson j he was himself ^agreeably 
disappointed” that the Institute was not to be converted into a 
tholmgang' wherein to criticise Capta Burton's excellently nar- 
tated facta, Ho failed to perceive what evidenco a French or Trish 
‘monk could have ‘of Culdees in Teoland in A.D. 702, ns Too- 
land was not discovered (according to Mr. Magnusson’ statement) 
till 4.0. 874, and accomling to ordinary chronologists, till A.D. 800. 
In matters whercin the veracity of a distinguished traveller had been, 
attacked, it was necessary that the utmost care shonld be taken 
respecting facts and dates. Captain Barton in no part of his paper 
assigned a high antiquity to the bones, which may either belong to 
the time of Bjimnt Njal, or to a far moro recent period. 


‘The meeting then adjourned, 
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Decemsex Sup, 1872. 
Sm Jous Lussock, Bart, F.R.S, President, in the Chair. 


Tue minutes of the last ordinary meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 


‘The following presents were announced, and the thanks of 
the meeting voted to the respective donors: 





For rue Lrsnany, 

From the Avrion—Les Derniers Travaux relatifs aux Bohémiens, 
by Paul Bataillard. 

From tho Sootery.— Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. xx, No. 
138. 

From the Avriion.—Project of an Instrument for the Identification 
of Persons, by Joseph Bonomi. 

From the Eorron.—Human Nature for December, 1872. 

From the Socrerr —Oversigt over det Kongelige Danske Videnska- 
‘bernes Selskabs, No. 3, 1871, No. 1, 1872. 

From А. W. Fass, Eaq—Berliner’ Gesellschaft fur Anthro., 
Ethno., und Urgeschichte, 13, 17, April 1872. 

From the Epiron.— Nature (to date). 














Colonel A. Laxe Fox exhibited a series of stone celts, and 
end the following communication thereon + 








Couoxrt A. Laxe Fox exhibited seven stone celts presented to 
him by Colonel Pearse, R.A., who procured them from the grove 
and hill-top temples of the Malayalis or hill tribes of the She- 
Varoy Hills. Salem is the capital of this district, situated on 
the railway, half-way between Madras on the east, and Beypore 











objects 
No. 1. 54 in. in length, 2} in. greatest width, 1} in. thick, 
‘lightly chipped edge, almond shaped. No. 2. 5 in. in length, 
23 in. in width, 14 in. thick, chipped on edge, nearly triangular. 
No. 3. 44 in. in length, 2 in. in width, 1} in. thick, triangular. 
Nos 4and 5. 2] in.in length, 2in. and 13 in. in width, 14 thick, 
i wedge-shaped. Nos. 6 and 7. 2] in, in length, 1} in. 
in width, 1} and Lin, thick, All appear to be composed of а 
‘hard dark-coloured trap rock, and are a good deal weathered. 
Another stone of jasper, found in the Kamptee cantonments, 
isa purely natural form. ‘This, Colonel Fox observe, was the 
second natural pebble he had received within the week from 
distant countries; one from India and the other from Greece, 
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‘both forwarded by intelligent observers, showing how necessary 
it is to study closely the lines of fracture, in order to distinguish. 
readily the natural from the artificial forms. 

‘By a communication from Colonel Pearse to Colonel Fox, it 
‘appears that these celts are deposited as votive offerings by the 
‘Malayalis in their temples to Purinall, their chief deity, and 
ae called by them * Wigginspoor” which means “ай which 
takes our ills upon itself.” They are not made by the Maluy- 
alis, but are found by them in the bed of a river half-way up 
the hills ta, about 3500 fect above the sea level, and chiefiy 
im one place near where the present British road crosses the 
river, ‘There are not many of these aboriginal temples existing 
now-a-days, and they are chiefly in out-of-the-way hill places, 
and are constructed of wood. Colonel Pearse adds that these 
celts, when found by the Aryan populations of the plains, are. 
considered by those who know anything about them (and there 
аге not many who do), to be the thunder bolts of Vishnu, f, e, of 
God. Of the seven specimens exhibited, four will be presented 
by Colonel Pearse to the Christy collection, and he has also 
deposited some in the Madras and Bangalore museums. 

‘By this instructive but only too brief communication, Colonel 
Pearse adds to our knowledge of the distribution and attributes 
of these implements of Southern India. Mr. Brace Foot, ina 
paper read before the International Congress of Prehistoric 
Archieology of 1868, had already informed us of his discovery. 
of implements of neolithic types in the neighbourhood of 
Madras and Nellore. They were there found by him in rain- 
gulleys on the surface, associated with stone circles and in- 
trenchments attributed by the natives to the Kúrúmbers or 
mythical inhabitants of prehistoric times, and overlying the 
laterite formations which contained the ruder implements of 
paleolithis types, the two classes of implements thus corres- 
ponding accurately, both as regards form and position, to the 
neolithic and pakeolithio types discovered in Europe. 

Further to the north, in Bundeleand and the neighbourhood 
of Jubbulpore, stone celts have also been found, and in Burmah 
nearly similar implements, known by the appellation of mo-gio, 
have also be discovered by Mr. Theobald; they are there, as by 
the Aryan inhabitants of the plains about Salem, regarded аз. 
thunderbolts; and they are also considered influential in rendering 
their possessor invulnerable, More detailed information respect- 
ing these South Indian stone implements would be desirable, and 
more especially it would be interesting to know whether, as 
suggested by Colonel Pearse, there is any marked difference in. 
the superstitions associated with them Uy the Aryan and hill- 
tribes, as affecting the religious beliefs of those people. 
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Together with the stone implements, Colonel Pearse also 
sends a large iron adze and handle of very antique form, re- 
specting which he says “I bought it of a stone cutter on the 
Western coast of India, at Cannanore. It is for smoothing 
laterite stone, a soft spongy stone of which all the buildings 
there and thereabouts are built, You see how simply it is put 
together, as the men of other days no doubt hafted their adzes, 
‘And the shape tells us the use of many of those huge stone 
hatchet, one of which I have seen im your collection, and 
another found in Guernsey, I saw with Mr. Lukis. I thought 
you might like this, and thus secured it’ 











Colonel Fox then read his Report of Anthropology at the 
Meeting of the British Association, as follows :— 


Revorr on Axmimorooay, at {he MEETING of the Burrisit 
Assootarioy for the ADYANOIAINT. SCIENCE for 1872, at 
Вшонтох. By Colonel A. Lax Fox, Vice-President of 
Section D. and Chairman of the Anthropological Dopart- 
ment. 


Ar tho request of the Council T Iny before the Society a Report. 
on the Anthropological Papers, read at the recent meeting of 
the British Association, at Brighton. 
"This having been the first meeting of the Association, held 
since the adoption of the new regulations, under which the 
officers are appointed beforehand to tho department of Anthro- 
pology, it became possible to classify the papers so as to devote 
û separate day to each branch of Anthropological science, The 
"Wivantage of this arrangement soon became manifest, Tn 
consequence, however, of the regulations not having been 
thoroughly understood, many authors failed to send in their 
papers at the appointed time; owing to this cause, and to the 
ыма lity of some of them to attend on the days fixed for the 
reading of their papers, the classification was not as complete as 
could have been desired, It is to be hoped that in futuro the 
articular attention of authors may be directed to the regulations 
bn this head, in order that full justice may be done to their 
‘contributions, and that each branch of the science may receive 
EE in the. певане of س‎ 
arrangements study of Anthropology have, upon 
‘the whole, bean promoted by the recent changes,” Some of the 
‘provisions al ‘the practical working of the regulations 





may, however, in al probability require revision hereafter, 


Meeting of the British Association. 351 
- Sir Jomx Lumsocr, Bart, М.Р. FRS, having been named 
President of Section D, Biology, the following officers were 
appointed to the sub-department of Anthropology: 
Chairman—Colonel A. Laxe Fox, Vice-President of Section D. 
Secretaries—F. W. Rupes, Esq., and J. H. Laureey, Esq. 


The several papers classified by subjects, were read during 
the successive days of the meeting in the following order : 


Tuunsoar, August 15th. 
Opening Address by Colouel A. Laxn Fox, Vice-President. 
`Рияшятошо Ансилюцоот. 

1, Results of ten years’ Barrow Digging in the Yorkshire Wolds. 
By the Rev. Canon Greenwell. 

SS HExplontion of some Tumuli oa Dartmoor. Dy C. Spenec Tate, 
p F.R.S. 

3; On some Bone and other Implements from the Caves of Pori- 
goni, France, bearing Marks indicative of Ownership, Tallying, or 
Gambling. By Profesor Rupert Jones, F.R.S. 

4. Discovery of a Flint Implement Station in Wishmore Bottom, 
mear Sandhurst. By Lieut. Cooper King, K.M.A. 





Fumar, August 16th. 
Eruxovosy axp Punotocy, 


1. On eertain Geographical Names in the county of Sussex, Dy 
Dr. Charnock. 3 na 
3. On the Etymology of certain River Names. By Dr. CI 

3, On the Gi ere d 


called Sim, Ву Dr, Charnock. 

Serpent Worship. By €. Staniland Wake, Esq. 
By Jobn Evans, Esq, F.R.S. 

Philological Relations of the Caucasus, 





т. On some Evidence suggestive of a Common Migration from the 


8 On the Predominating Danish Aspect of the Local Nomoncla- 
‘ture in Cleveland, Yorkshire. Dy the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, 


Saronpar, August 17th. 
Parmsromic AnonSoLsY. 


1. Report on the Victoria Cave, explored by the Settle Cave Ex- 
Porto Committe, BW. Boyd бзш Бәр, МА, РАЗ, and 
H. Tiddeman, Esq., MA. 
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3. On some Stone Tmplements and Fragments of Pottery from 
Canada. By Sir Duncan Gibb, Bart, 

3. On a Patto-Patto from New Zealand. By Sir Duncan Gibb, 
Bart. 

4. On the Primitive Weapons of Ancient India, Dy Sir Walter 
Elliot, K.C.S.1. 

5. Second half of paper on the Results of ten years’ Barrow Dig- 
ging in the Yorkshire Wolds. By the Rey, Canon Greenwell. 





Mospay, Angust 19th. 
Erusovooy—Deovorive axp DrscntPrivE, 


1. On some Skulls discovered by Canon Greenwell in the York- 
shire Barrows, By Professor Rolleston, M.D., F.R.S, Professor of 
Physiology at Oxford, 

. On some Skulls of the Weddo of Ceylon. By Professor Rolleston. 

3. Notes on the Looshais. By Dr, A. Campbell, M.D. 

4. On the Giro Hill Tribes, Bengal. "By Major Godwin-Austen. 
s s Religious Cairns of the Himalayan Region. By R. B. 

ү, 

6, On tho Manynema or Manyoma of Dr. Livingstone, By Hyde 
Clarke, Eq, DOL. 4 У 

7. On tho Rouraanian Gypsios. By Dr. Charnock. 

8, On tho Ethnological relations of France and England. By Dr. 
Nicholas, M.A. 

9. On the pretended Identification of tho’ English Nation with 
the Lost Tribes “of tho House of" Israel. By A. L. Lowis, Esq. 








‘Torspay, August 20th. 
Psvonorooy asp Gexenat Axtimorotooy: 


уша of the Parish Bonndarioa in. tho south-east of 
to great Physical Features ; particularly to the Cbalk 
ment. W. Foploy, Esq, Geologioal survey. ie 
3. On Theories regarding Intellect and Instinct, with nn attempt. 
todednce n satisfactory conclusion therefrom. By George Harris, Esq. 
З. On Western Anthropologists and extra-western Communities. 
By J. Kainos, Esq. 
EC By M. Mog- 
5. Ón Rubbings from St, Patrick's Chair, Co, Mayo, Ireland. 
RE Symmes Eo, By E 
|. Strictures on Darwinism: tho Substitution of Types 
н\н. Howorth, Esq. $ x H 
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Weosesnay, August 21st. 
GexgRaL ASTHROPOLOOY. 


1. On a Hypogum in tho Western Ilos., By A A Carmichael, 
Esq., with Notes by J. F. Campbell, Esq. of Islay. 

T Qu a Silicio Forest in the Rooky ountains, with an account 
of a supposed Fossil Chip. By Professor H. A. Nicholson, M.D. 


COLONEL LANE Fox's opening address was divided under three 
heads, embracing—1. Some remarks on the continuity of cul- 
ture. 2. On the relative value of certain classes of evidence in 
tracing the continuity of culture in pre-historic times; and 3. 
On the defects. in the existing machinery of anthropological 
scienco, advocating a better organisation of our local and metro- 
Politan societies, with a view to their special and combined 
Action in promoting anthropological research. Canon Green- 
"well's paper was confined to a description of the round barrows 
of the district which he has explored during so many years. 
Tnhumation and cremation appear to have been practised con- 
tenporaneonsly in this rogion, although the former is by far the 
most common in these Wolds. - The one process does not appear. 
to have beon older than the other in the round barrows, nor has 
the difference been one of social rank or sex, Burials by in- 
humation are invariably contracted, and small holes dug in the 
natural surface apparently to contain food are not uncommon in 
connection with these interments. In two hundred and forty- 
eight interments by inhumation and cremation, thirty-nine were 
associated with articles of flint, ten with bronze, and three with 
articles of hom. Out of the same number of burials, only five 
contained articles of personal decoration, and sixty-nine wero 
associated with pottery. The burials appear to have belonged, 
for tho most part, to people in whumble condition of life, but 
lud an organised society, possessed domesticated animals, 
cultivated grain; they manufactured woollen fabrics, and 
had some little skill in metallurgy. Their bronze weapons con- 
sisted of triangular knife daggers and plain flat celts, both of the 
simplest form. The round barrows yield both dolichocephalic 
ad brchyosphalie skills and are atizibnted by Mr. Greenwell 
to the early bronze period. The теше of this important and. 
Jong-expected communication attracted considerable attention, 
‘and will form a valuable preface to Mr. Greenwell’s more elabo- 
ate and detailed work, which is shortly to be published. 
‘The most important point in Mr. Spence Bate's paper consisted 
inthe discovery of an oval object of amber in one of the Dartmoor 
arrows opened by him, which was-at once recognised by the 
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archeologists ıt as the pommel of a bronze sword or dag- 
ger. It is believed to Le unique. Professor Rupert Jones 
drew attention to some incised marks found upon implements 
of bone in the caves of Perigord, France, comparing them with 
similar marks of ownership, or used as tallies, or for gambling, 
by the North American Indians, Esquimaux, Australians, and 
others. His paper will be published in the “ Reliquie Aqui- 
tanica.” Lieutenant Cooper King's paper had reference to the 
discovery of flint flakes on the surface in Wishmore Bottom, 
near Sandhurst, and to the topographical changes which appear 
to have taken place since they were deposited. 

‘A report was read by Mr. Boyd Dawkins on the explorations 
made during the pst year in the Victoria Cave by the Settle 
Cave exploration committee. A cutting was made in a layer of 
‘stones near the surface, in which were found several bronze gilt 
ornaments of Roman workmanship and others which appeared 
to be Celtic They were associated with the remains of the 
Celtic shorthorn, the gont, borse, and pig, and they probably 
belonged to some Romano-Celtie family which had taken refuge 
in the cave between the fifth and first quarter of the seventh 
century, when the kingdom of Strath Clyde was conquered by 
‘the Angles, Beneath the Romano-Celtic layer were found 

eces of chipped flint and rude bone implements, together with 
mes of ox and bear, Beneath this again another shaft was 
sunk, resulting in the discovery of the still older occupation of 
the cave by hyenas, the broken bones of which showed that they 
must have been there in considerable numbers. With them 
were also found the gnawed bones of rhinoceros, cave bear, 
mammoth, and reindeer. These relics belong to the pleistocene 
period, and are probably of the same date as the Kent's Hole 
and Kirkdale caverns, 

Mr. Moggridge gave an account of the recently-discovered 
human skeleton by Dr. Rivière in a cave near Mentone. The 
skeleton wos lying on its left side, in an attitude such as might 
have been assumed in sleep. It was eight feet beneath the 
modem floor, and nine feet from the entrance, The body was 
lying N. and S, with the head to the S. Eye teeth of deer and 
Smali shells, both pierced, encircled the skull; possibly they 
may have ornamented a fillet, In contact with the body 





pa by Mr. 
û the caves of Gibraltar. Beyond the fact that it is of the 
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stone аре and associnted with deer, no date cam be assigned to 
this skeleton. 

Sir Duncan Gibb read two short archeological papers which 
"will probably be submitted to the Institute. Mr. A. A. Car- 
anichael gave a description of an underground dwelling at Druin- 
nah-Uamh, in Valaquie, on the north-west coast of north Uist, 
опе of the Hebrides. The ground plan of this structure was 
erescentie; a dome-shaped roof was formed by overlapping 
stones, and there were four recesses in the walls. On the floor 
"rere found fragments of broken pottery, antlers of the red deer, 
and bones of the ox, pig, and goat or sheep; with mussel, limpet, 
cockle, periwinkle, and a few broken seallop shells. Mr. Camp- 
Pell of Islay, also contributed some remarks upon this structure, 
Professor Nicholson, of Toronto, exhibited to the meeting a 
silicified chip of wood found in a silicified forest near Pikes Peak, 
in the neighbourhood of Colorado city, in the Rocky Mountains. 
The chip appeared to have been ent across the fibres of the: 
wood with an instrument which, it was suggested, could scarcely. 
have been of any other material than iron, and silicified 
afterwards, but no evidence was offered as to the date of the 
forest. 

‘In the department of Ethnology and Philology, Dr. Charnock 
contributed four papers—two on the derivation of local names 
їп Sussex, and two on the gipsies. Tt is unnecessary to enter 
into a description of these papers, as they will in all probability 
Te submitted to the Institute. Mr. Evans's paper “On the 
Alphabet and its Origin " was divided under three beads, relating, 
1. To the origin of writing, and the method of its development 
in different puris of the globe; 2. To the original alphabet 
from which that in common use amongst us was derived ; and 
3. To the history and development of that original alphabet. 
‘Mr. Evans supposes that the Phonicians, borrowing the idea 
from the Egyptians, struck out for themselves a more purely 
literal, and therefore more useful form of alphabet. Their 
alphabet, unlike the letters of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, does 
dt appear to consist of merely а few survivors from a whole 
army of symbols; on the contrary, it seems to present some trace 
of arrangement, and the symbols representing the letters appear 
to be grouped in pairs or throes, cach consisting of objects in 
some manner associated with each other. Mr. Hyde Clarke, in 
a paper on the ethnological and philological relations of the 
Caucasus, endeavoured to identify the Ude with the ancient 
Egyptians, the Abkas with the Falasha of the Upper Nile, the 
Circassians with the Dravidinns, and the Georgians with the 
Gancaso-Thibetans. The Ude and the Abkas he believes to be 
connected with the statement of Herodotus as to the Egyptian 
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colony established in Colchis by Sesostris. Mr. Phené, in cott- 
tinuation of a paper read at the previous meeting of the British 
Association at Edinburgh, contributed some further evidence 
tending, in his opinion, to confirm the existence of serpent wor- 
ship in Argyllshire. The Rev. J. C. Atkinson, in further exten- 
sion of a paper formerly contributed to the Ethnological Society, 
on the predominating Danish aspect of the local nomenclature 
of Cleveland, Yorkshire, showed that out of something like two 
hundred and fifty Cleveland names dating back to medieval 
times and earlier, upwards of two hundred and ten, or consider- 
ably more than eighty per cent. must be ascribed to Danish as 
distinguished from an English or an Anglican source, 

In a paper on the primitive weapons of ancient India, Sir 
Walter Elliot described the forms of the weapons in use by the 
Dravidians and others with whom he had come in contact. dur- 
ing his long Indian experience. His researches lend confirmation 
to the hypothesis formerly suggested by the writer of this Report 
in two papera on primitive warfare, published in the * Journal of 
the Royal United Service Institution,” as tothe probable identity 
of certain weapons in use by the Australians, Dravidinns, ant 
ancient Egyptians, und show that these distinct races, which 
Professor Huxley has traced to the Australioid stock, are singu- 
larly alike in some of thir arts and warlike contrivances, Pro- 
fossor Rolleston brought before the meeting a large number of 
detailed measurements of skulls obtained by Canon Groenwell 
in his excavations His examination of these skulls had 
leen conducted independently of any knowledge of their 
archeological surroundings. Two types of skull, the same ax 
Ihave been described by Dr. Thurnam in his well-known papers, 
were found in the series submitted to him, Skulls of the dol 
chocephalic and brachycephalio types were frequently, how- 
ever, found to bear the same label, and might be presumed, 
therefore, to have come from the same barrows, If it should 
turn out to be the fact that these two kinds of skull had been 
found with the sume archaeological surroundings, this would. bo 
a different condition of things from that which had been described 
as existing in the Wiltshire barrows, and would have to be ex- 
plained either as being the result of an intermixture of the two 
races peacefully, ог as the manifestation of a tendency to varin- 
tion not unparalleled even in wild tribes. The form of cranium 
which Retzius had called the common Celtic form was almost 
entirely absent in this series, as also the form of cranium known 
as the Каре трк Professor Rolleston also exhibited ten 

hotogray three skulls of the Jungle Weddo of Ceylon, 
Therein no doubt of the, gaauinenan of cha salis yet coa nf 
‘the three was as markedly brachycephalic (the cophalic index 
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"being eighty-one) as the others were, and, as Weildo skulls 
‘usually are, dolichocephalic. Dr. A. Campbell contributed a 
paper on the Looshais or Kookees inhabiting the hill tracts. of 
Chittagong. ‘They are described as being fairer in complexion 
than the people of the plains; their features resemble those of 
the Malays more than the Tartar-faced people of Munipore, 
they dry and preserve their dead, have no distinctions of caste, 
marriage is a civil contract, dissolvable at the will of the parties 
concerned, and there is no prohibition against the marriage of 
Widows. The men live by hunting and marauding, whilst the 
Cultivation and all the household work is left to the women; 
they live in log-houses, and. know enough of iron-working to 
ake spearcheads and ‘ish-hooks. By a communication from 
Major Godwin-Austen on the Garos, we learn that these people 
occupy the extreme western end of the range of hills south of 
the Brahmaputra and Assam. They do not erect stone monu- 
ments, but have a similar custom of setting up posts of wood, 
and this in the opinion of Major Godwin-Austen has led to the uso. 
of the monoliths on the Khási Hills, the object of both tribes in 
setting them up being as a propitiation for good fortune, Mr. 
TL. B. Shaw gave a very interesting account of some religious 
cairns which are seen throughout the Himalayan region, covered 
y propitiatory offerings in the form of sticks, to which mgs, 

horse and yaks’ tails are attached. The point of most 
interest in connection with these cairns is the fact that they aro 
now venerated by people of three different races and religions— 
tho Hindus, the Buddhists, and the Mussulmans. They appear 
to have been originally erected to local deities, and are survivals 
from a more primitive form of worship which has become par- 
tially incorporated with the several i 
subsequently: introduced into these parts, much in the samo 
manner that in Ireland we seo the veneration of holy wells and. 
caims associated with similar votive offerings tacitly admitted 
‘by the priesthood at the present time. Dr. Nicholas, ina paper 
on the ethnological relations of France and England, advocated 
the view of the predominance of the Celtic over Teutonio blood 
in the existing population of both countries, more especially the 
former. Mr. A. L. Lewis drew the attention of the meeting to 
the existence of certain curious opinions relative to the Jewish 
origin of the English nation, pointing out the fallacy of such 
Views Mr. Topley, in a remarkably original and scientifically- 
eguecivd pper n the Origin of Parish Boundaries in the South 
of England, showed grounds for supposing that the existing 
boundaries of parishes were based on some earlier and prehis- 
toric divisions of land. The Wealden valleys being at that time 
covered with dense forest, were scarcely penetrable by thé 
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earliest settlers, who would naturally select for the sites of their 
encampments the open dry ground mear the forest, at the foot of 
the chalk escarpment, where wood and water were proenrable. 
Tho open unwooded chalk hills om the other side would form 
the grazing ground for their cattle; hence the land which became 
attached to each camp or settlement would only extend a short. 
distance into the forest, but would occupy an. extensive tract of 
country over the hills in the opposite direction. ‘These primitive 
Causes appear to have govi the distribution of land when it 
became subsequently divided into parishes. Tt is found that of 
the parishes around the Wealden border, a hundred and nineteen, 
conforming to the rule laid down, have their villages at the foot 
of the slope, close to what was. formerly the margin of the forest, 
whilst their parishes ascend the hills at right angles to the 
escarpment. On the other hand, the exceptions to the rule, in 
which the parishes descend from the villages into the Wealden, 
number only six throughout the whole of this district. In the 
department of general anthropology, Mr, Kaines read a paper on 
Westem Anthropologists and extra Western Communities, in 
which he advocated greater toleration towards savages, more espo- 
cially in rogard to their religions, some of which, being well adapted 
to their civilisation, have a better effect in keeping them in 
onder than the religions introduced amongst them by Europeans, 
Mr. Wake, in a paper on the Origin of Serpent-Worship, en- 
deavoured to prove that this worship, as a developed religious 
system, had ita origin in Central Asia, the home of the great 
Seythic stock, from which the civilised races of the historic 
period sprang, and that the descendants of the legendary founder 
of that stock, the Adamites, were, in a special sense, serpent- 
Worshippers. Mr. Harris read a paper on Theories Regarding 
Intellect and Instinct, which led to a lively discussion; and 
Mr. Howorth contributed paper on Darwinism, part of which 
has already been read before the Institute. 

Among the Members of the Institute present at the meeting. 
who took part in the discussions were Major Godwin-Austen, 
Dr. Beddoe, Mr. Bohn, Mr. Brabrook, Dr. A. Campbell, Mr. 
Charlesworth, Mr. F. Collingwood, Dr. Hooker, Mr. Howorth, 
Mr. Hyde Clarke, Mr. R. Dunn, Mr. Boyd Dawkins, Mr. E. 
Grant Duff, Dr. P. M. Duncan, Sir Walter Elliot, Mr. John 
Evans, Sir Duncan Gibb, Mr. G. Harris, Mr. T. Me K. Hughes, 
Dr. R. King, Mr. Kaines, Mr. S. Lee, Mr. Lamprey, Mr, Lewis, Mr. 
м ments Markham, Dr: Nicholas, Dr: O'Callaghan, 
Captain Pim, Mr. Phené, Mr. Hudler, Professor Rolleston, 
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several of the papers, which the authors of them had omitted to 


send in. 

The position of the Anthropological Department in the 
British Association, affording, as it does, a fair criterion by 
which to estimate the condition of anthropology in this country, 
it is desirable, to profit us far as possible by the experience thus 
afforded, to consider any measures which may appear desimble 
to promote the interests of this Institution. 

Amongst the changes which were this year introduced into 
the working of the department, the appropriation of a separate 
day to the discussion of each distinct section of anthropology 
Appears worthy of attention, t was found that those members 
of the Association who had devoted their special and close atten- 
tion toa particular branch made a point of attending on the 
days devoted to their subject. Owing to this cause the discus- 
sions were of a more scientific character, and the several ques- 
tions submitted to the meeting were more closely argued, and 
with greater regard to the evidence adduced, than on previous 
occasions, This subject commends itself in a special manner to 
the notice of the Institute, 

Notwithstanding the questions of local and general interest 
which, on the occasion of the Brighton Meeting, drew special 
attention to the proceedings of some of the other sections, the 
amplo spaco devoted by tho authorities to our department was 
fel during ihe greater part of, tho mosting and at times 
crowded, and every day of the week was fully occupied in read- 
ing the numerous papers submitted to the department, Tho 
‘popularity of anthropological science, and the crowded audiences 
Which it attmueted on this, as on all previous occasions of 
the meeting of the Association, prove beyond doubt that tho 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland has only 
to be properly worked in order to become one of the most pros- 
‘perous societies in this country. 

This is not the time to discuss in detail any measures of im- 
provement relating to our own body, but it is worthy of remark 
that the large attendance of women at the Association meetings 
of our department is evidence of the intelligent interest which 
îs taken by the sex in anthropological studies. Amongst the 
numerous papers submitted to the department, only one was 
rejected as being unfit to be read before ladies. It is without 
doubt a tendency of progress so to modify the usages of society 
as to enable women to approach the study of nature in a scientific 
spirit. There can be uo just reason why anthropology should 
oppose a barrier to this progress. Questions undoubtedly arise, 
though rarely, which it is not desirable the sexes should discuss 
in common, and for these provision should be made, but experi 
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ence has proved that the total exclusion of women from our 
meetings is certainly a financial, if not a scientific, blunder. 

Of the thirty-three papers read at the meeting, the following 
may be regarded as a more detailed classification of the several 
subjects:—Prehistoric archmology, 13; ethnology, 8; philology, 5; 
descriptive ethnology, 3 ; general anthropology, 3 ; psychology, 1 

As on previous occasions, the largest proportion of the papers 
was devoted to prehistoric archeology, which, being the most 
accessible of the inductive branches of our science, has naturally 
attracted a full share of the attention of anthropologists. Philo- 

and ethnology were also fully represented. Tt is perhaps a 
subject for regret that so few papers should have been devoted 
to descriptive ethnology. It can hardly be necessary to draw 
the attention of anthropologists to the importance of more active 
measures for promoting this branch of study at a time when the 
manners and customs of uncivilised races are changing with a 
degree of rapidity unprecedented in the world's history, and 
when the continued existence of some of these races is becoming 
a question of only a few years, Nor can it be necessary to 
insist on the principle that a nation which, from its vast colonial 
Possessions, is placed more continuously in contact with savage 
races than any other, has special duties imposed on it with re- 
spect to this branch of inquiry. 

‘The comparatively feeble attempts of our own department in 
thin direction, must bo in part attributed fo tho ieuflcienty 
developed views entertained in some quarters, with regand to 
‘tho scope and objects of our study as it is now established 
amongst us, under the really comprehensive title of Anthropology. 
At the recent meeting, it is known that a much larger amount of 
Valuable information might have been contributed on the subject 
of savage races by some of the members present; whilst in the 
geographical department it has been customary to include this 
branch of our subject amongst the matters discussed. Viewed 
erly аз a question of departments, this subject might not 
‘appear entitled to the serious attention we are disposed to claim 
for it. It is, however, of the first importance that the accounts 
of aboriginal races presenta by traelley should bo anthropo- 
logically as well as geographically investigated. On the other 
hand, it is equally important Бай in whatever body the funde 
necessary for promoting exploration are reposed, the department: 
of descriptive ethnology should receive dus attention, nd as the 
means of exploration are at the present time entirely in the 
hands of geographers, we must be content to look to them, for the 
present, as our source of supply for this most important branch 
of our science. The difficulty in this respect will probably not 
be satisfactorily adjusted until anthropology has been placed on 
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its proper footing, as a focus for many cognate branches of study 
which relate to the science of man, That such must eventually 
be the ease, there ean be little doubt; and it is to this institu- 
tion that we ought to look for the accomplishment of this 
object, when by drawing to our council the most eminent men, 
‘and thereby introducing a high standard of public spirit and an 
absence of schism, we may place Anthropology in a position to 
claim both financially and intellectually the support which, 
viewed as a science, it ought long since to have received from 
the people of this country. Meanwhile, it is satisfactory to 
observe that the best disposition has been shown on the part of 
the leading geographers to cooperate with anthropologists in 
the prosecution of those measures which are necessary to pro- 
mote anthropological exploration, and at the conclusion of tho. 
recent meeting of the Association at Drighton, a joint committee 
of geographers and anthropologists was appointed to draw up 
general instructions for travellers, in regard to anthropological 
investigation: 

‘The following is the resolution adopted by the General 
Committee — 

“That Colonel Lane Fox, Dr, Beddoe, Mr. Franks, Mr. Francis 
Galton, Mr. E. W. Brmbrook, Sir John Lubbock, Bart., Sir Walter 
Elliot, Mr. Clementa Markham, and Mr. E. B. Tyler be a committee 
for the purpose of proparing and publishing brief forms of instruc- 
tions for travellers, ethnologists, and other anthropological observers, 
"That Colonel Lane Fox be the secretary, and that the sum of £25 bo 
placed nt their disposal for the purpose.” 

This committo lina already entered upon its functions, and 
the two expeditions which have lately left this country for 
Central Africa, the one by Zanzibar, under the direction of 
Lieut, Cameron, R.N., and the other by the Congo River, under 
Liout, Le Grandy, RN, (although unfortunately only a fey days? 
notice was given of their intended departure), have been fur- 
nished with detailed notes and queries on general anthropology, 
Physical anthropology, religions, myths, customs, language, war- 
customs, iron manufacture, ornamentation, ete, drawn up by the 
members of the committee and others who are recognised as 
authorities in their respective branches of anthropology. Each 
expedition bas also been furnished with a set of M. Broca's 
tables for estimating tho colour of the skin and hair. 

An additional sum of £25 was also devoted by the Association, 
for the purpose of continuing the exploration of the Settle Cave 
Committee; and Sir John Lubbock having undertaken the 
charge of the investigations, all possible guarantee is afforded 
for the success of the undertaki T 

At the conclusion of the meeting an excursion was made to 
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Cissbury, near Worthing, where the British camp, one of the 
finest in the country, and the pits containing the diri of the 
manufacture of flint implements, were examined and described, 
‘The attention of anthropologists has, on a former oceasion, been 
Gmuwn to this locality by commmnications to the Ethnological 
Society and Society of Antiquaries, 

Tn concluding this report, I have only to add that it has been 
drawn up in deference to the wishes of the council of the 
Tnstitute. T cannot but feel sensible, however, that in во 
brief a report it has not been possible to do justice to the many 
valuable papers which were read at the meeting, whilst on the 
other hand, it is not desirable during the present necessarily 
limited extent of our publications, to trench more than can be 
avoided upon the space which our Journal should devote to the 
production of original matter. (Signed) A. Laxe Fox. 











‘The Dinvoton proposed a vote of thanks to Colonel Lane Fox for 
his report, remarking that the Department of Anthropology had been 
rin unusually successful one, and that much credit was due to Colonel 
Fox for his ability in prosiding over it. The suggestions ho mado 
‘would have the best attention of the Council, 





‘The following paper* was rend. 


On some IMPLEMENTS bearing MARKS referable to OWNERSHIP, 
TALLIES, and GAMBLING, from the CAVES of DORDOGNE, 
Fmxcm By Professor T. ltrznr Jose, FRB, F. 

[Abstract] 


Амоа the implements of. bone, deer-horu, and ivory found by 
MM. Christy and Lartet in the caves of the Donlogne district, 
in France, are many beating more or less definitely desi 
rarks, such as scorings and notches, parallel, crossing, or other- 
yi arranged, and pittings in a roughly ийише оер. Оше 
specimen in particular exhibits several of these kinds of mark- 
ings, whether made for а purpose, for ornament, or by trivial 
whittling. Professor Jones described several implements from. 
the eaves exhibiting one or more of these types of marks, and. 
inicatod their applicability to either ownership, reckoning by 
tally, gambling, ot mere fancy work. He also suggested that 
фии же тову Вато вош об tho earliost examples of magi sigue 
and lucky charms such as the old Norsemen and some archaic 
Peoples are said to have used and ened 

The particular specimen above referred to has a marginal 

* Tntendad for publication in the * Reliquie Aquitanie." 
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crenulation, several sets or groups of parallel notches near the 
edge, and on both sides quincuncial pittings. 

Taking these kinds of markings in order, Professor Rupert 
Jones compared (first) the cut margin with some African and 
other specitnens that had an analogous crenulation, 

Secondly, a knife-like bone implement from the department 
of the Dordogne, exhibited, beside the edge-marks, superficial 
parallel scorings, These, us in tlie former case, may be merely. 
tally marks of events, facts, or actions under certain eireumi- 
stances, In particular he referred to a carved reindeer antler 

rhich had evidently served for a tally stick among the cave- 
folk of Perigord. He then referred to several specimens from. 
the Dordogne Caves, Heathery Burn, and other sources, bones, 
and bone implements variously scored with numerical markings, 

In the third place allusion was mado to many implements 
from tho French caves scored or shed with. Imes, parallel, 
crosswise, or chevron-like, which were very similar to such 
markings as indicate ownership on the Esquimaux harpoons, 
AN these markings were illustrated by diagrama and by re. 
ference to specimens exhibited on the tablo from Colonel Lane 
Fov's collection, which comprised African, American, Danish, 
Australian, and other incised tools and weapons. 

Tn addition to the above, Professor Rupert Jones drow atten- 
tion to rarer specimens bearing combinations of markings, 
whether quincuncial or otherwise, which seemed to him to 
adapted to gaming purposes, 

At the same time, several examples were given of in- 
stances of what may probably be imperfectly finished orna- 
ment or purposeless carving: and in some other cases the 
regularity was such as almost to lead to a comparison with 
Runie writings, such as are alluded to in Scandinavian poetry 
as magic charms on deadly weapons, 

‘The number and great variety of the markings lead to the 
conclusion that in the vast majority of cases they were not the 
result of accident or chance, but of intentional workmanship, 
the uses for which can certainly furnish food for conjecture. 




















Discussion. 


Dr. A. Cawrnety said he felt great diffidence in differing from the 
author of the paper about the markings, which he supposed to have 
been made for the purpose of keeping “tallies”; and this applied to 
‘the notched implements which were exhibited in illustration of Professor 
Jones's views. It appeared to him that the notchings must bave been 
ide for ome other paras than the temporary ono of a tal 
On one of the implements—a sword or knife, which was very neatly 
finished—there was a continuous and regular line of stall notches all 
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along the edge. Dr, Campbell did not think that a man was likely 
to notch a sword of this surt—which was probably an heirloom in his 
fumily—for the temporary purpose of keeping a “tally.” Among the 
people of the Himalaya mountains, with whom Dr, Campbell was 
familiar, the “ tally” was iu constant use in the occupations of ordi 
nary lis, А “ыр” ог bead man of coclios Хера н Шу? ta 
enable him at the end of the day to give his master the number of 
men present; so in woodcutting, etc., a man will bavo a “tally” to 
show tho number of logs delivered, cto., but it is not kept on a sword 
or other implement, but generally on a picco of stick eut fn the 
jungle, and thrown away when tho work is paid for. There aro 
various ways of keeping a “tally; a Jong noth may indicate 3, 10, 
or 20, so Ô notches, with a notch across, may stand for 10 or 20, as 
the caso may be. 

Mr, A. W. нак» stated that counterparts ofthe bones with singular 
markings described by Professor Rupert Jones, have been discovered 
in the cave explored by the Vieomte de Lastio near Bruniquel (Tarn 
ct Garonne). Besides the harpoon heads with engraved lines nnd 
other ornaments, thero have been found birds’ bones with scored 
Tinos. One of these, now in tho British Museum, is 2] inches long, 
‘and has on it repetitions of a number of linos ocourring in set simi- 
Jarly disposed, and which might woll bo a kind of numeration. There 
îs also preserved in tho British Museum an object of auothor kind, 
tho use of which it would not be easy to discover bad it not been 
ccompaniod by a description of its meaning, It is a wooden staff, 
3 feot 4] inches in length, surmounted by a figure, and covered with 
designs of tho usual New Zealand pattern. Down one side aro 
feightoon projections, of which the fifteouth is inlaid with n pieco f 
groen jude. Tt was obtained in New Zealand by his Excellency Sir 
бен Groy, who states it to record tho history of tho Nguti-Rangi- 
tiki tribe, and to havo belonged toa chief named To-korokai, wi 
‘used it to aid his memory when recounting the history of the tribe. 

Nr JC. Door said tallo or scores for reckoning aro still used 
in the south and south-west of Ireland, Ho bas soen * tallies” employed 
for marking tho number of loads of potatoes, hay, corn, barrels of 
boer, and * firkins”* of butter, in the counties of Cork, Waterford, 
‘Tipperary, and Carlow, "Tho system of marking is by five, When 
the scores aro equal in playing ball, the local expression in Cork is 
“all aboard.” ‘The adago *it tallies with” something else, is from 
this fact of the scores on either sido of the tally-stick or board boing 
‘equal. Tho handles of spades and sticks in Cork and Waterford are 
ten marked with notches as in tho Australian club exhibited by 
Coloul Lane For. The expression, “T put my criss-cross on it,” 
used by the try, is from this onstom, so that the owner being 
Tinable to read could always claim his own stick or spade by its marks. 
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‘The manner of inserting the spade which is in use їп the stony dis- 
tricts of the south-west of Ireland is precisely similar to the way in 
which the so-called bronze “celts” or hatchets of the ancient Trish 
Wero fastened to their handles. The name of * Wishmoor,” near the 
site of the presumed lake station treated of by Lieutenant Kin 
‘coms to come directly from the sound of the Keltic or Gaelie w 

“uischka mire,” or “large drinkable water.” The river in Munster 
called in English the “ Blackwater,” is in Irish the “ Abbainn-mohr " 
(pronounced “ Avonmore") or “great water.” Here is the каше 
name and the Keltic-sounding word of “ Wishmore” near to it. ‘Tho 
‘words * wish,” “ onish,” * ish," «iab " ey," "rau, "en mark a 
‘spot where water (^ oua" z— wa) is to be found, ns in this place, 








The following paper was read by the author : 


Discovery of a FLINT IMPLRSEXT SrATIO¥ in Wismtoon Bor 
TOM, werr SANDHURST. By Lieut. C. Coore Kıxo, Royal 
Marino Artillery: Plates xx and xxi. 


‘Tak neighbourhood of Sandhurst abounds in traces of early 
Occupation. The successive races that have, from tiny 
to tíme, inhabited this portion of Hampshire, Berkshire, and. 
Surrey, lying between Guildford and Reading, lave each god at 
left behind them more or less distinct evidences of their resi- 
dence and existence. 5 
At Aldershot and near Wishmoor large earthen entrenchments, 
the sites of stores, depôts, or cam] i 





hills and spurs projecting from the narrow irregular 
ranges which intersect the dstct, “Numerous inion ТОУ 
эге оп record of the discovery of single flakes or implements of 
flint, worked or bearing other marks of use, on the barren moor- 
lands undisturbed by present cultivation; but except at and 
near Puttenham, a small village situated south of tho chalk 








zidge of the « Hog's Back,” there has not been any large “find” 
of these interesting relics of prir races, and certainly no 
ease in which there are evident traces of actual work 


Tho area between Aldershot on the south eed Wea ham on 
the north, is occupied by the sands, clays, and gravels of the 
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Bagshot séries, and it is to the relative positions of these 
materials that the situation and character of the numerous 
xanges of low flat-topped hills of most irregular outline, which 
occupy the country between the various small river lines, are 
mainly due, These hills are composed chiefly of the Upper 
Bagshot sands, and to their capping of gravel is to be attributed 
their resistance to the disintegrating action of rain and weather, 
and their consequent existence as high land. In the valleys, 
that of the Blackwater more particularly, the middle beds of 
‘green sands and clay make their appearance, and these extend up 
to the base of the more elevated land, and occupy the lower 
portions of its valleys and ravines, 

Physically, this part of England is varied and picturesque; 
‘but owing to the presence of so much sandy unfertile soil, the 
cultivation is confined generally to the valleys which mark the 
beds of rivulets and streams; and the hill-tops, surmounted 
either by sontre forests of pine frees, envened here and there 
"by the delicate foliage of the silver birch, or crowned by long 
sweeps of gorse and heather, form a rich back ground to the 
more varied vegetation which characterises the thickly popu- 
Jated area occupying the lower land following the course of the 
Blackwater or the Bourn. 

Almost in the very heart of one of these early forests, certainly 
dn what not many years ago was extensively and densely wooded, 
lies the small valley in which the flints were found. À range of 
low hills, the summits of which are comparatively level, crosses 
n a direction ‘nearly north and south the main London-South- 
ampton road, near the village of York Town, From this 
plateau, and ‘parallel to the highway, run two long irregular 
spurs, at the extremities of which, where they begin to sink 
into the lower land, is a small hollow, bounded on three of its 
sides by the spurs and their subordinate projections, and on the 
fourth side by a low oval hill ; (see 6, map, pl. xx). 

Tt is necessary to call particular attention to the topogra- 
phical peculiarities of this hill, in order to give grounds for the 
theory that has been advanced with regard to the Flint Station. 
The contour line or level, which in the Ordnance Survey follows 
the outline of the two spurs at the head of this hollow or minor 
valley, marks its shape with sufficient distinctness; but in sur- 
‘veying the area the small hill presented a most singular difi 
culty, for in drawing this portion of the ground, and repre- 
senting its form by the horizontal lines, or “hachures,” commonly 
used in England for military drawing, it aj as if the hill 
‘had no connection with the contour line, but was completely 
isolated, and so situated as to give one the impression (entirely 
n account of its abnormal position with reference to the levels) 
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that the fru contour line must bave, at some period, passed not 
through the valley, as it does now, but ontside the small hill, 
including it in its irregular curve, It was the fact that this hill 
was and is û puzzle to the draughtsman, that first called 
attention to the physical peculiarities of the ground. 

On further examination, streams were discovered running on 
either side of the hill, one being much larger than the other, 
but both proceeding from the higher level; and the hill itself 
‘Was not merely steeper and higher at the extremity nearest the 
valley, but had a considerable deposit of superficial gravel round. 
the sides and towards the lower end where it sinks into the plain. 

It appeared as if the streamlets had wom away the hill 
into its present shape, thus depositing the gravel on the lower 

und. ‘The summit, again, was crowned with a thin gravel 
fat and this у оа е өш lend ae a tel of ase 
material, which could be traced for a short distance on the 
enclosing the upper portion of the valley; and hence, if it be 
aseumed that these beds formed portions of tbe euro mall 
gravel beach, surrounding a tiny lake, it could be readily 
imagined that the hill itself, now worn away on either side 

the disintegrating action of the streams, was the remnant of 
ie dam, so to speak, that pent the waters up. 

The nature of the bottom of the valley gave some colour to 
this assumption. Its section some short distance up, towards 
the higher ground, consisted of—first, a little surface sand and 
soil, next a thin layer of a stiff yellow clay in large lenticular 
masses, then of the deep green sand which characterises the Middle 
Bagshot beds, and finally at a depth of about 3' or 4’ a band of 
white clay. There were many ‘of wood, chiefly birch, 
in these clays; and in the lower white band especially, but also 
‘in the upper layers, were very numerous fragments of reeds and 
marshy vegetation, giving forth a silty smell: Nearer the little hill 
Tere rete to, the upper clay was covered. by about 2 of 
sand, and had this been a veritable lake area, similar conditions 
would, to some extent, have obtained. 

‘The upper part of the valley is under cultivation; but at the 
lower part, at the junction of the two streams which drain it, 
and which now unite to form one running along the northern 
side of the hill, is a small bare sandy space dotted with clusters 
of coarse grass and heather. There were traces of an attempt at. 
cultivation at intervals, but they were of a very ill-defined 
character. 

The first discovery of tbe existence of flint fakes was made 
Capt. Richards at the extremity of the valley nearest the hall 
Numerous flakes, well-defined and of different sizes, were found 
scattered closely together on the surface of the ground, and on. 
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further examination, by excavating to the depth of about 1’ or 
18", a large number of flakes, with several cores, and two imple- 
ments of pakeolithio type, were found. 

‘The flakes were very varied in shape, many being broad leaf- 
shaped fragments of the arrow-head size, but the majority were 
long simple flakes of the usual character, with well-defined lobes 
of percussion. None seemed to have been worked into small 
implements, though a number bore marks of usage as side- 
scrapers, By far the larger number were, of course, merely 
rough outsiders, but the minute fragments produced in knapping 
larger flints were extremely numerous, 

The implements, though undoubtedly of the same age, and 
made somewhat in the same way, differed materially in their 
character. One was formed from a long cylindrical flint, one 
end of which had been left smooth and untouched to form a 
handle, but the other had been carefully knapped, and the 
point of a shoe-shaped instrument produced, the lower side 
of which was flat, and the upper surface somewhat ridged or 
rounded. The other specimen (pl. xxi) is completely finished from 
a bright yellow-tinted flint, and is of an oval or shoe-shaped form. 
‘The lower surface is nearly flat, this effect being luced by 
the removal of flakes running along its length ; and on the upper 
side the flakes have ееп struck from a hog-backed ridge ; with 
the ends symmetrically rounded off On each side are marks 
cf wear, Which may have been caused by use as a kind of 
heavy scraper, or perhaps from being attached by withes or 
ligatures to a’ rod, in much the same way as the blacksmith 
‘holds his chisel. ‘The want of wear at the extremities militates 
against the theory that it was actually used in this manner, but 
it is possible that it may be the relic of a larger implement 
‘which had been worn down and then re-knapped for further ser- 
vice. This may have been the cause of its rejection, as it may 
not in its altered state have satisfied the workman and been 
therefore cast aside. 

Tt seems very probable that implements were often thus re- 
fashioned, for many flakes with clean cut sharp edges were 
found, the upper surface of which bore the marks of the removal 
‘of many chips; and from the small size of the flake these could 
scarcely have been struck off when in its present shape with- 
‘out great difficulty. If, however, it originally formed part of the 
surface of a larger implement, it may have been removed during 
the process of improving or re-shaping the older tool. 

cores were numerous and frequently very small, evidently 
having been merely used to produce side-sc 

"Tho area in which this eet of relies occurred. was very limited, 
though in it they were numerous ; but starting from the point 
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‘where they seemed most abundant in any diverging direction the 
traces were soon lost, and it was evident that the chips were almost 
entirely confined to one spot. Not even a chip, barely а single 
pebble, could be found in the sand beyond this apparent centre 
Of work; and though a most careful search was made, it was 
Temarkable how singularly rare, comparatively, were even frag- 
ments of flint or gravel, and for some time it was considered 
that the area had been worked out, 

‘A short time after this conclusion had been arrived at, and at 
fa point about a hundred yards further up the valley, at the 
beginning of the cultivation, there was again a discovery of flakes, 
Dut these, though very definite in shape, were generally broken 
in two, and a quantity of fragments, of a triangular section, 
showed how the plough and spade had been the means of 
destroying many beautifully definite specimens. Here, again, 
the surface discovery was very limited, and even that eventually. 
made below the surface. Beyond a small, nearly circular 
space there was not a single flake, though the ground was most 
diligently examined; but on excavating, flakes and a large 
number of cores were immediately found either resting on the 
upper layer of clay, or between it and the surface. ‘The larger 
number, however, rested on or near this yellow clay. As in 
the previous instance, the sands and clay were singularly free 
from gravel or stones, and ‘nearly every fragment of lint bore 
traces of intentional fracture. 

Going still further up the valley for about one hundred yards, 
and in a portion of land that had been much longer under cul- 
tivation, and hence much more disturbed, two flakes were found, 
and a magnificent core of black flint, from which long well- 
shaped flakes had been struck on all sides. As it was difficult 
to make a minute search, no further discovery was effected, but 
he surface was carefully searched towards the other station 
without finding a single fragment of flint that had marks of 
intentional fracture, 

‘There was but one more relie found, and that was a very per- 
fect circular scraper about 2} or 3 inches in diameter, much 
"worn at the ed; and with nearly flat sides, It was a com- 
pletely isolated discovery, nothing being found near it: and it la 
bi tha surface of the ateeper elope of the moall oval hl that close 
the valley. 

Tn considering the history of the valley with the light thrown 
on it by the singular isolation of the groups of fakes, and 
further by the peculiar nature both of its form and of its bottom, 
it becomes a most interesting problem to account for its exis 
tence in its present shape. 

But a short distance south of it, and parallel to the main 
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London road, ate numerous deep ruts, tolerably regulat, appa- 
rently converging on the ford of the Blackwater, situated close 
to the bridge, at the village of that name. The stream, though. 
narrow, has a very soft muddy bottom with low rotten banks, 
and a depth of water varying from 3 to 6 feet, and hence it is 
possible that even in early times communication between the 
sides of the river was effected at the fords which exist at 
several points along its course, and that, as Professor Rupert 
Jones has suggested, these tracks or ruts may be the traces of 
the old roads. 

"The same considerations which lead to the selection of certain 
lines as arteries of traffic apply with equal force at all periods 
of history, Thus aboriginal. moea wouid choose the easiest or 
most direct route between points occupied as settlements, and 
ns these became more fully inhabited and took the character of 
towns or cities the old routes would still probably be utilised, 
even if more numerous roads were constructed. It is perfectly 
allowable, therefore, to make such аш assumption. The ford 
doubtless’ existed at very early periods, and would form a 
genis of passage} and even as im the present day the 

i 





principal highway traverses the stream at Blackwater, so in all 
probability the nomad tribes of early days chose this point for 
the same purpose, and their tracks through the forest-land may 
be indicated by the ruts in question, 

If such be the case, the “ Flint Station” we have examined 
might well be one of the halting-places of an aboriginal race, 
Not far from the line of inter-communication, concealed both 
by forests and by the undulations of the ground, in the im- 
médiate neighbourhood of that great desideratum—a constant 

hı water—travellers would have been safe from 
their camp and at the same time be near the 
road, But in this case the question naturally arises, Why was 
not the slope of a hill or even a more secluded valley, of which 
there are many within a short distance, chosen for a village or a 
camp? ‘The low-lying ground of the valley must have been at 
Teast more damp and marshy than it is now, and even for the 
slight security from observation afforded by its sheltered posi- 
tion, it is scarcely likely that such a spot would be selected ав а 
resting-place, Human nature probably varies little from time 
to time, and even the flint-knappers of olden days were doubt- 
Jess not inattentive to personal comfort. 

One point of interest may well be mentioned here with 
to the flint from which the implements were made, "he 
‘material does not seem to be of local production. The gravel 
Pits near rarely produce flints of such close texture and size 
эз those which yielded the fragments discovered; and it 

4 
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further a great question whether the flints ‘from the’ gravels 
are susceptible of being readily worked. Had they been col- 
lected from the neighbourhood there would have been more 
untouched specimens lying about, for the short distance from. 
which they might be obtained would admit of the 

of a large number of stones that appeared externally suited 
for working; and of these the best only would be used, 
Jeaving untouched those that, on closer examination, were use- 
less, Hence it may be reasonably advanced that either carefully. 
selected йиз were habitually carried by the workers to be 
converted into implements at the camps, or that implements 
blunted or broken by use were re-convertel nt these places, 
"The writer has in vain endeavoured to produce flakes from the 
local flints; and has filed because of their irregular texture : 
freshly dry Hints from the Chalk are, however, very suscep- 
tible of knapping. 

Tet us tum again to the consideration of the valley and 
‘examine the nature of the terrain. А constantly flowing stream, 
the presence of gravel round the lip, so to speak, of the hollow, 
the singular position and shape of the small hill, must all have 
‘a meaning if we could read it. From the presence of the flakes. 
оп or near the clay, it follows that this substance was uncovered, 
or nearly so, when the flakes, ete, were deposited. ‘The isolation 
of the groups, and their distance apart, should also be considered ; 

the valley had been in its present condition when occupied 
int-knappers, one would have expected to find the 
юге generally distributed over ita surface. 
‘Viewing these conditions, a rather startling theory, but one 
‘at the same time which seems to satisfy the requirements of the 
‘ease, has been advanced. May not this have been a small Jake- 
area at the period of its oconpation by an aboriginal race, and, 
hen шау mot the small groups of flinta be the sole remnants of 
very small lako-dwellings? Tt may be justly remarked, in opposi- 
tion to this theory, that there are no traces of piles, stones, or 
even fascines, but these may have been removed or destroyed as 
the small hill wore away. А similar result would have occurred 
Thad the substructure been either a floating raft or a mere pile of 
"bundles of brushwood; and in this case, moreover, the materials 
‘would have been washed away or have dropped into decay. 

Protection from sudden asa, and. concealment from 
passers by, would both be gained by establishing the temi 
тА within the lake-area, and communication ФАА НИ 
"hen effected with the shore by rift, pier, or coracle. Far-fetched 
as such an assumption appears, it is difficult to account in any 
other way for the presence of flint implements in a marshy 
valley of such a peculiar character as that referred to, The area 
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has not been yet thoroughly examined, for the group of flakes. 
nearest the hill is the only one that as been. apparently worked 
out; but even with the scanty information that has been 
gathered with reference to it, sufficient has been discovered to 
render the “Flint Station” near Sandhurst of ‘considerable 
interest, and one that may at a future time tend to throw 
further light on the habits and customs of those primeval races 
of whose history so little is known, and the traces of whose 
existence aro often so obscure, 


Disovsstox, 


Professor Rupert Joxes had much pleasure in corroborating Lieu- 
tenant King's account of the topographical features of tho finding- 
lice o the ft implementa, and the condition of the valley button 
Whero they were embedded. V "Though now drained and partially cul- 
tivated, this portion of Wishmoor Bottom must at no distant period 
have beon a marsh aud probably a Jake, In some cases, perhaps, a 
local sand flat may have existed through which the stone implementa 
may have sunk after having been loft on its surface. Professor Jones 
intimated that the locality was well worthy of a visit, and tho sciontifio 
Visitors would be wolcomed by Lieutenant King and himself. 


The Director read a letter from the secretary of the Society 
of Antiquaries, inviting the members of the Institute to hear a 
Paper by the Mov. W. C. Lukis, of that Society, on the 9th, The 
thanks of the members present were voted to the Council of 
that Sovioty, and the moeting 





——— 


DrorwpeR 17ru, 1872, 
Di. Y. 8. Cnansoor, Vice-President, in the Chair, 
‘Tuk Minutes of the previous Mooting were read and confirmed. 


The Rev. Tomas Feutox Fankwer, BA,, was elected a Mem- 
‘ber and a Local Secretary for Colombo, Ceylon. 


Tho following prosents were announced, and the thanks of tho 
ancoting voted to the respectivo donors :— 


Fon ux Lrorany, 


From the Eorron—The Spiritualist, Nos. 1, 2, 3, New Series. 

Lol Entro. — The Food Journal for December, 1873, 

From err. — Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, 
vol. xvi, No. 3. President's Address, ditto, 1872. 
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From the Enron- Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen Gesell- 
schaft in Wien, 1873. 

From the Soourry,—-Jahrbuch дег К. К. Goologischen Reichsanstalt, 
‘vl. xxii, No, 3, 1872; Verhandlungen ditto, 1872, 

From the Eorron.—Naturo (to date). 

From the Eofron.—La Revue Scientifique, Nos. 22-26, 





The following paper was read by the author: 


The Onicrs of Senvest-Worsmir, By O. STANILAND WAKE, 
MAL 


‘Tur subject proposed to be discussed in the present paper is 
One of the most fascinating that cin engage the attention of 
anthropologists, It is remarkable, however, that although во 
much has been written in relation to it, we are still almost in 
the dark sto the origin of the superstition in question. The 
student of mythology that certain ideas were associated. 
by the peoples of antiquity with the serpent, and that it was the 
favourite symbol of particular deities; but why that animal 
rather than any other was chosen for tho purpose is yet un- 
certain. The faots being well known, however, 1 shall dwell on. 
them only so far as may be necessary to support the conclusions 
based upon them. 

We are indebted to Mr. Fergusson for bringing together a 
lange array of facts, showing the extraordinary range which 
serpent worship had among ancient nations, Tt is true that ho 
‘supposes it not to have been adopted by any nation belonging 
to the Semitic or Aryan stock; the serpent-worship of India 
and Greece originating, as he believes, with older peoples. How- 
ever this may bo, the superstition was certainly not unknown to 
cither Aryans or Semites, The brazen serpent of tho Hebrew 
exodus was destroyed in the reign of Hezekiah, owing to the 
idolatry to which it gave вв. Tn the mythology of tho Chil 
deans, from whom the Assyrians seem to have sprung, the 
serpent occupied a most important position. Among the allied. 
Pheenicians and Egyptians it was one of the most divine sym- 
bola In Greece, Hercules was said “to have been the pro- 

itor of the whole race of serpent-worshipping Scythians, 
тоор kis intoroourse with the serpent Echidna 7, апа when 
Minerva planted the sacred olive on the Acropolis of Athens, 
she placed it under the care of the serpent-deity Erechthonios, 
As to the Latins, Mr, Fergusson remarks that “Ovid's ‘ Meta- 
‘morphoses* are full of referring to the important part 
which the serpent performed in all the traditions of classic 
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mythology.” The superstitions connected with that animal are 
supposed not to have existed among the ancient Gauls and 
Germans; but this is extremely improbable, considering that it 
appears to have been known to the British Celts and to the 
Gothic inhabitants of Scandinavia. In eastern Europe there is 
по Доп that te serpent uparstition was anciently provalent, 
and Mr, Fergusson refers to evidence proving that “both trees 

nd serpents were worshipped by the peasantry in Esthonia and 
inland within the limits of the present century, and even with 
all the characteristics possessed by the old faith when we first 
become acquainted with it.” 

The serpent entered largely into the mythology of the ancient 
Persians, as it does into that of the Hindus, In India it is 
associated with both Sivaism amd Vishnuism, although its 
actual worship perhaps belonged rather to tho aboriginal tribes 
among whom Buddhism is thought by recent writers to have 
originated. The modern home of the superstition, however, 
is western Africa, where the serpent is not morely considered 
sacred, but is actually worshipped as divine, On the other side 
of the Indian Ocean traces of the same superstition are met with 
Among the peoples of the Indian islands and of Polynesia, and 
also in China, The evidences of serpent-worslip on tho 
American continent have long engaged the attention of archo- 
logists, who have found it to be almost universal, under one 
form or another, among the aboriginal tribes, "hat animal was 
sculptured on tho temples of Mexico and Peru, and its form is 
said by Mr. Squier to be of frequent occurence among the 
mounds of Wisconsin. ‘The most remarkable of the symbolic 
earthworks of North America is the great serpent mound of 
Adam's county, Ohio, the convolutions of which extend to a 
length of 1000 feet, At the Edinburgh meeting of the British 
Association, in 1871, Mr. Phoné gave an account of his discovery 
in Argyllshire of a similar mound several hundred feet long, 
and about fifteen feet high by thirty fect broad, tapering, 
gradually to the tail, the head being surmounted by а circular 
Cairn, which he supposes to answer to the solar disc above the 
head of the Egyptian uneus, the position of which, with head 
‘erect, answers to the form of the Oban serpent-mound. This 
discovery is of great interest, and its author is probably justified 
in assuming that the mound was connected with serpent- worship. 
Tony remark, in evidence of the existence of such structures 
in fof the old world, that the hero of one of the 
‘Yagnas of the Zend Avesta is made to rest on what he thinks is 
‘© bank, but which he finds to be a great green snake, doubtless 
‘serpent mound, Another ancient reference to these structures 
is made by Iphicrates, who, according to Bryant, “related that 
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in Mauritania there were dragons of such extent, that grass 
grew upon their backs." 

let us now see what ideas have been associated with the 

nt by various peoples. Mr, Fergusson mentions the curious 
fact that “the chief characteristic of the serpents throughout 
the East in all ages seems to have been their power over the 
wind and rain” “According to Colonel Meadows Taylor, in the 
Indian Deccan, at the present day, offerings are made to the 
village divinities (of whom the nig, or snake, is always one) 
at spring time and harvest for ruin or fine weather, and also in 
time of cholera or other diseases or pestilence. So, among the 
Chinese, the dragon is regarded as the giver of rain, and in time 
of drought offerings are made to it, In the spring and fall of 
the year it is one of the objects worshipped, by command of the 
Emperor, by certain mandarins. The Chinese notion of the 
serpent or dragon dvelling above the clouds in spring to give 
main reminds us of the Aryan myth of Vritra, or Ahi, the throt- 
tling snake, or dmgon with three heads, who hides away the rain- 
clouds, but who is slain by Indra, tho beneficent giver of 
rain,“ Whenever,” says Mr, Cox, “the rain is shut up in the 
clouds, the dark power is in revolt against Dyaus and idm. 
In the rumblings of the thunder, while the drought stil sucks 
out the life of the earth, are heard the mutterings of their hateful 
enemy. In the lightning flashes which precede the outburst of 
the pent-up waters are seen the irresistible spears of the god, 
who is attacking the throttling serpent in his den ; and in the 
serene heaven which shone out when the deluging clouds are 
passed away, men beheld tho face of the mighty deity who was 
their friend” Mr. Cox elsewhere remarks that Vritra, “the 
enemy of Indra, reappears in all the dragons, snakes, or worms 
slain by all the heroos of Aryan mythology.” 

‘Whether the great serpent be the giver ortho stre of min, 
the Aryans, like all eastern peoples, suppose it to have power 
over the clouds. This, however, is only one of its attributes. 
Tt is thought to have power over the wind as well as the ruin, 
and this also is confirmed by reference to Aryan mythology. 
Mr. Cox has well shown that Hermes is “the air in motion, or 
‘wind, varying in degree from the soft breath of a summer breeze 
to the rage of the growing hurricane.” In these more violent 
moods he is represented by the Maruts, the “crushers” or 
“grinders” who are also the children of Indra, the “ Father of 
the Winds,” and himself the “wielder of the thunderbolt” and. 
the “mightiest of the mighty.” Rudra is also “the robber, the 
cheat, the deceiver, the master thief” and in this character both 
he and Hermes agree with the cloud-thief Vritra. 

Notwithstanding the fact that in the Mahibhardta, Rudra, 
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like Hercules, is described as the “destroyer of serpents,” he is 
їп the same poem identified with Mahadeva, and hence he is 
evidently the same as Siva, who has the title of King of Serpents. 
The primitive character of Siva, as the Vedic Rudra, is now 
almost lost, but the identity of the two deities may be supported 
vy reference to an incident related in the myth of Hermes and 
Apollo, Tt is suid that, in return for the sweet-sounding lyre, 
Apollo gave to Hermes the magical ^ three-leafed rod of wealth 
and happiness.” Sometimes this rod was entwined with serpents 
instead of fillets, and there is no difficulty in recognising in it 
the well-known emblem of Siva, which also is sometimes en- 
circled by serpents. It can be shown that the Hindu deity is a 
form of Saturn, one of the Semitic names for whom was Set or 
Seth, Tt was the serpent-symbol of this God* which was said to 
have been elevated in the wilderness for the healing of the 
people bitten by serpents, and curiously enough Rudra (Siva) 
was called not only the bountiful, the strong, but the healer, 
"The lator Egyptian title of the god Set was Typhon, of whom 
Mr, Bréal says that "Typhon is the monster who obscures tho 
heaven, a sort of Greek Vritm.” Tho myth of Indra and Vritra 
xéproduced in Latin mythology as that of Hercules and Cúcus, 
ous also is analogous io Typhon, and as the former is su 
posed to have taken his name from, or given it to, a certain 
wind which bad the power of clothing itself with clouds, so the 
latter bore the same name as a very destructive wind which 
was much dreaded by the Phomicians and Egyptians. More- 
‘over, the name Typhon was given by the Egyptians to anythin 
tempestuous, and hence to the ocean ; and in Hebrew the alli 
word “ Suphi” denotsa a “whirlwind ‘There is another point 
of contact, however, botoen Siva, and. the god Sot or Typhon, 
Who was known to the Egyptians leo a» tho serpent. Apiüphis, 
or the giant, An ancient writer states that one of the names of 
El, or Chronos, was Typhon, and the serpent and pillar symbols 
of the Phoenician deity confirm the identification between Set 
or Saturn, and the Siva of the Hindu Pantheon. 

One of the leading ideas connected with the serpent was, as 
‘we have seen, its power over the rain, but another equally in- 
fluential was its connection with health, Mr, Fergusson remarks 
that “when we first. meet with sorpent-worship, either in the 
wilderness of Sinai, the groves of Epidaurus, or in the Sarmatian 
huts, the serpent is always the Agathodæmon, the bringer of 
health and good fortune.’+ The Agathodwmon, which in 
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ancient Egypt presided over the affairs of men as the guardian 
spirit of their houses was the Asp of Ranno, the snake-headed. 
goddess who is represented as nursing the young princes, That 
the idea of health was intimately associated with the serpent is 
shown by the crown formed of the asp, or suored Thermuthia, 
having been given particularly to Isis, a goddess of life and 
healing. ТЕ was aio the symbol of otter, deities with tho like 
attributes. Thus on a papyri it encircles the figure of Harpo- 
crates, who was identifed with the serpent goi Жасар; 
while not only was a great serpent kept alive in the tem) 
Serapis, but on Inter monuments this deity is represented by a 
great serpent with or without a human head, Sanchonithon 
says of that animal—"“ Tt is long-lived, and has tho quality not 
only of putting off its old age and assuming a second youth, but 
of receiving at tho same time an augmentation of its size and 
strength.” The serpent, therefore, was a fit emblem of Rudra 
“the healer"; and tho gift which Apollo presented to Mercury 
coula be entwined by no moro appropriato, object tham the 
animal which was supposed to be able to give the health without 
which even Mercury's magic-staff could not confer wealth and 
happiness, It is. remarkable that a Moslem saint of Upper 
Egypt is still thought to appear under the form of a serpent, 
And to cure tho diseases which aflict tuo pilgrima (2 ha 
shrine, 

Ramhavaly, one of the four national idols of the Madacasses, 
‘bears a curious analogy to the serpent gods of wisdom and healing. 
Ono of his Шов ів Лаўру, signifying “animal,” and denoting “the 
god of beasts”; and his emissaries aro the serpents which abide 
in Madagascar, and are looked upon with superstitious fear by the 
inhabitants, Ramahavaly is, moreover, regarded as the Physi- 
cinn of Imerina, and is thought to preserve from, or expel, 
epidemio diseases, Mr. Ellis says that he is sometimes deseri 
“as god, sacred, powerful, and almighty; who kills and makes 
alive; who heals the sick, and provents diseases and pestilence ; 
who can causo thunder and lightning to strike their viotims or 
prevent their fatality; can canse rain in abundance when wanted, 
or can withhold it so as to ruin the crops of rice. He is 
also celebrated for his knowledge of the past and future, and for 
his capacity of discovering whatever is hidden or concealed." 

It is probable that the association with the serpent of the idea 
of healing arose from the still earlier recognition of that animal 
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аз а symbol of life. I have already referred to the representa- 
tions in the Egyptian temples of the young princes being nursed 
bya woman having the head of an asp. Lt is interesting to 
find that in India at the present day serpent-worship is expressly 
resorted to on behalf of children, and “the first hair of a child 
‘which is shaved off when it has’ passed teething and other in- 
fantine ailments is frequently dedicated to a serpent” This 
animal in both cases is treated as the guardian of life, and 
therefore the crown given to Egyptian sovereigns and divinities 
‘was very properly formed of the asp of Ránno. Another snake- 
headed Egyptian goddess has the name Hih or Hoh, and Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson mentions that the Coptic word Hof signifies 
the viper, analogous to the Aye of the Arabs. The Arabie word 

iya, indeed, means both life and a serpent. This connection 
is supported by the association, already pointed out, between 
the serpent and the gods of the life-giving wind, and by the 
fact that these also possess the pillar symbol of life. This 
belongs as well to Siva the destroyer, the preserver, and the 
creator, as to Set or Saturn, to Thoth-Hermes, and El ar Chronos. 
Both the serpent and the pillar were assigned also to many of 
the personifications of the sun, the deified source of earthly life. 
Probably the well-known figure representing the serpent with 
its tail in its mouth, was intended to symbolise endless life 
rather than etemity, an idea which does not appear to have been 
associated with that animal by the Egyptians. Agreeably with 
this view, Horapollo affirms that Kneph-Agathodemon denoted 
‘immortality. 

One of the best-known attributes of the serpent is wisdom. 
The Hebrew tradition of the fall speaks of that animal 
as the most subtle of the beasts of the field; and the 
founder of Christianity tells his disciples to be as wise ns ser- 
pents, though as harmless as doves, Among the ancients the 
serpent was consulted as an oracle, and Maury points out that 
it played an important part in the life of several celebrated 
Greek diviners in connection with the knowledge of the language 
of binds, which many of the ancients believed to be the souls of 
the dead.. The serpent was associated with Apollo and Athen’, 
the Grecian deities of wisdom, as well as with the Egyptian 
Kneph,* the ram-headed god from whom the Gnostíes are some- 
times said to have derived their idea of the Sophia, This per- 
Sonification of divine wisdom is undoubtedly represent 
Gnostic gems under the form of the serpent. Tn Hindu mytho- 
Jogy there is the same association between that animal and the 
idea of wisdom, Siva, as Sambhu, is the patron of the Brûh- 
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manic order, and, as shown by his being three-eyed, is essentially 
a god possessing high intellectual attributes. — Vishnu also is & 
god of wisdom, but of the somewhat lower type which is dis- 
tinctive of the worshippers of truth under its feminine aspect, 
The connection between wisdom and the serpent is best seen, 
however, in the Hindu legends as to the Nagas. Mr. Fergusson 
remarks that “ the Naga appears everywhere in Vaishnava tradi- 
ion. There is no more common representation of Vishnu% than 
эз reposing on the Sesha, the celestial seven-headed snake, con- 
templating the creation of the world. It was by his assistance 
that the ocean was churned and Amrita produced. He every- 
where spreads lis protecting hood over the god or his avatars ; 
and in all. instances it is the seven-headed heavenly Nasa, not 
the earthly cobra of Siva” "The former animal, no doubt, is 
especially symbolical of wisdom, and it is probably owing to his 
intellectual attributes rather than to his destructive or creative 
power that Siva is sometimes sty! King of Serpents. The 
Upanishads refer to the science of serpents, by which is meant 
the wisdom of the mysterious Nagas who, according to Buddhistic 
legend, reside under Mount Méra, and in the waters of the 
terrestrial world. One of the sacred books of the Tibetan 
Buddhists is fabled to have been received from the Nagas, who, 
says Schlagentweit, are “fabulous creatures of the nature of 
serpents, who occupy a place among the beings superior to man, 
and are reganded as protectors of the law of the Buddha. To these 
spiritual beings Sakyamuni is said to have taught a more philo- 
sophical religious system than to men, who were not sufficiently 
advanced to understand it at the time of his appearance” 80 
fur as this has any historical basis, it can mean only that Gau- 
tama taught his most secret doctrines to the Nagas, or aborigi 
t-worshippers, who were the first to accept his teaching, and 
ee religion ere lud pota ust Pan eq 
of Gautama himself, Mr. Fergusson refers to the fact that a King 
of the Naga race was reigning in M when Buddha was 
born in 623 ne; and he adds that the dissemination of his 
religion “is wholly due to fhe accident of ita having been 
adopted by the low caste kings of Magadha, and to its havi 
кокыр cad n O ene 
state” It would appear, indeed, that according to a Hindu 
legend, Gautama himself kad a serpent lineage. 
"The ^ serpent-science" of. Hindu legend has @ curious 
in Phoenician mythology. ‘The invention of the Phoenician 
written character is referred to the god Taaut or Thoth, whose 
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character has the form of the snake curling itself up. Philo 
thus explains the form of the letter theta, and that the god from 
‘whom it took its name was designated by the Egyptians as а 
serpent curled up, with its head tured inwards, Philo adds 
that the letters of the Pheenician alphabet * are those formed by 
means of serpents; afterwards, when they built temples, they 
assigned them a place in the adytums, instituted various сеге- 
monies and solemnities in honour of them, and adored them as 
the supreme gods, the rulers of the universe” Bunsen thinks 
the sense of this passage is “that the forms and movements of 
serpents were employed in the invention of the oldest letters, 
which present the gods He sys ovever, that “the alphabet 
does not tally at all with the Pheenician names,” and the ex- 
planation given by Philo, although curious as showing the ideas 
anciently associated with the serpent, is reliable only во far as 
it confirms the connection between that animal and the inventor 
of the written characters, According to another tradition, the 
ancient theology of Egypt was said to have beon given by the 
Agathodamon, who was the benefactor of all mankind, 

“The account given of the serpent by Sanchoniathon, as cited 
by Eusebius, is worth repetition as showing the peculiar notions 
anciently current in connection with that animal. The Phoni- 
cian writer says: “Taautus first attributed something of the 
divine nature to the serpent and the serpent tribe, in which he 
was followed by the Phonicians and. itians ; for this animal 
was esteemed by him to be the most inspired of all the reptiles, 
and of a fiery nature, inasmuch as it exhibits an incredible 
celerity, moving by its spirit without either hands or feet, or 
any of those external members by which other animals effect 
their motion, and in its progress it assumes a variety of forms, 
moving in a. spiral course, and darting forwards with whatever 
degree of swiftness it pleases. Tt is, moreover, long-lived, and 
ias the quality not only of putting off its old age, and assuming 
àv second youth, but of receiving at the same time an augmenta- 
tion of its size and strength, and when it has fulfilled the 
appointed measure of ita existence it consumes iteelf, as Tauutus 
hhas laid down in the sacred books; upon which account this 
animal is introduced in the sacred rites and mysseries" In 
India at the present day some Brahmans always keep the skin 
of a någ, or snake, in one of their sacred books, probably from 
some idea connected with the casting by the serpent of its skin 
referred to in the preceding passage. 

We havo now seen thatthe serpent was anciently the symbol 
of wisdom, life, and heali also that it was thought to 
lave power over the wind and rain, This last attribute is 
easily understood when the importance of rain in the east is 
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considered, and the ideas associated by the ancients with the 
Sir cn moisture are remembered. The Hebrew tradition which 
speaks of the creative spirit moving over the face of the waters 
inbodias those ideas, according to which the water contains the 
elements of life and the wind is the vivifying principle, The 
attribute of wisdom cannot so easily be connected with that of 
life, ‘The power of healing is certainly an evidence of the 

ion of wisdom,* but as it is only one of it, pro- 

bly the latter attribute was antecedent to the former, ot at 
least it may have had an independent origin. What this origin 
was may perhaps be explained by reference to certain other 
ideas very generally entertained in relation to the serpent, 
Among various African tribes this animal is viewed with great 
‘veneration, under the belief that it is often the re-embodiment. 
of a deceased ancestor, ‘This notion appears to be prevalent 
also among the Hindus, who, like the Kafirs, will never kill a 
serpent, although it is usually regarded with more dislike than. 
veneration, Mr. Squier remarks that “many of the North 
American tribes entertain a superstitious regard for serpents, 
and particularly for the rattlesnake, Though always avoiding 
hey never destroy it, ‘lest,’ says Barham, ‘the spirit of the 
reptile should excite its kindred to revenge.” Mr, Squier adds 
that, “according to Adair, this fear was not unmingled with 
veneration. Charlevoix states that the Natchez had the figure 
of a rattlesnake, earved from wood, placed among other objects 
upon the altar of their temple, to which they paid great honour. 

[cokwelder relates that the Linni Linape called the rattlesnake 
‘grandfather,’ and would on no account allow it to be destroyed. 

[emy states that the Indians around Lake Huron had a similar 
superstition and also designated the ritlesake as thei “grand- 
father.’ He also mentions instances in which offerings of tobacco 
‘were made to it, and its parental care solicited for the party 
performing the sacrifice. Carver also mentions an instance of 
‘similar regard on the part of a Menominee Indian, who carried. 
a rattlesnake constantly with him, ‘treating it as a deity, and. 
calling it his great father" 

The most curious notion, however, is that of the Mexicans, 
who always re the first woman, whose name was trans- 
ated by the old Spanish writers “the woman of our flesh,” ag 
accompanied by a great male serpent. This serpent is the sun- 
god Tonacatl-coatl, the principal deity of the Mexican pantheon, 
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and his female companion, the goddess mother of mankind, has 
the title cidima-cohwatl, which signifies “woman of the serpent.” 
With the Peruvians, also, the principal deity was the serpent- 
sun, whose wife, the female serpent, gave birth toa boy and a girl 
from whom all mankind were said to be descended. Tt is remark- 
able that the serpent origin thus ascribed to the human race is 
not confined to the aborigines of America. According to Hero- 
dotus, the primeval mother of the Seyths was a monster, half 
woman and half serpent. This reminds us of the serpent 
parentage ascribed to various personages of classical antiquity. 
Among the Semites, Zohak, the traditional Arabian conqueror 
of Central Asia, is represented as having two snakes growing at 
iis back; and Mr. Bruce mentions that the line of the Abyssinian 
kings begins with “The Serpent,” Arwe, who is said to have 
reigned at Axum for 400 years, showing that the royal descent 
was traced from this, animal. From the position assigned to the 
dragon in China, it probably was formerly thought to stand i 
a similar relation to the Emperor, of whom it is the special 
symbol. 

‘The facts cited prove that the serpent superstition is in- 
timately connected with ancestor worship, probably originating 
among uncultured tribes who, struck by the noiseless movement 
and the activity of the serpent, combined with its peculiar gaze 
and marvellous power of fascination, viewed it as a spirit em- 
bodiment. As such, it would be supposed to have the superior 
wisdom and power ascribed to the denizens of the invisible 
world, and from this would originate also the ascription to it of 
the power over life and health, and over the moisture on which 
fose benefits aro dependent. “The serpent-spirit may, however 
have made its apy for a good or a bad purpose, to confor 
ft benefit orto idiot punishment forthe msioods of the Ering. 
‘The notion of there being good and evil serpent-spirits would 
thus naturally arise. Among ancestor-worshipping peoples, 
however, the serpent would be viewed as a good being who 
busied himself about the interests of the tribe to which he had 
once belonged. When the simple idea of a spirit ancestor was 
transformed into that of the Great Spirit, the father of the race, 
the attributes of the serpent would be enlarged. The common 
ancestor would be relegated to the heavens, and that which was 
necessary to the life and well-being of his people would be 

to be under his care, Hence the great serpent was 
thought to have power over the rain and the hurricane, with 
‘the latter of which he was probably often identified, 

‘When the serpent was thus transferred to the atmosphere, and 
the superstition lost its simple character as a phase of ancestor 
‘worship, its most natural association would be with the solar 
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cult. Tt is not surprising, therefore, to find that Quetsalooatl, 
the divine benefactor of the Mexicans, was an incarnation of the 
serpent-sun Tonacatlcoatl, who thus-became the great father, as 
the female serpent Cihuacoatl was the great mother, of the human 
tace. Tt is an interesting enquiry how far the sun-gods of other 
peoples partook of this double character. Bunsen has a remark- 
able passage bearing on the serpent nature of those deities. 
Не says that " Esmun-Esculapius is strictly a Phoenician 

He was especially worshipped at Berytus. “At Carthage he was 
called the highest god, together with Astarte and Hercules. At - 
Babylon, according to the above genealogy of Bel, Apollo cor- 
responded to him, As the snake-god he must actually be 
Hermes, in Phoenician Tét, Taautes.... . In an earlier stage of 
kosmogonical consciousness he is Agathodemon-Sbs, whom 
‘Lepsius bas shown to be the third god in the first onder of the 
Egyptian Pantheon? The serpent deity who was thus known 
under so many forms was none other than the sun-god Set or 
Saturn, who has already been identified with Siva and other 
deities having the attributes usually ascribed to the serpent. 
Bunsen asserts that Set is common to all the Semites and 
Chaldeans, as he was to the tians, but that “his supposed 
identity with Saturn is not so old as his identity with the sun- 
god, as Sirius (Sôthis), because the sun has the greatest power 
when it is in Sirius” Elsewhere the same writer says that 
" the Oriento-Egyptian conception of Typhon-Set was that of a 
drying-up parching heat, Set is considered as the sun-god when 
he has reached his zenith, the god of the summer sun.” 

‘The solar character of the serpent-god appears therefore to be 
placed beyond doubt. But what was the relation in which he 
‘was supposed to stand to the human race? Bunsen, to whose 
Jabours Tam so much indebted, remarks that Seth “appears 
‘gradually among the Semites as the Lackyround of their religions 
Consciousness," and not merely was he “the primitive god of 
northern Egypt and Palestine,” but his genealogy as “the Seth 
‘of Genesis, the father of Enoch (the man), must be considered 
as originally running parallel with that derived from the Elohim, 
Adam's father" Seth is thus the divine ancestor of the Semites, 
& character in which, but in reti to other mots the solar 
deities generally agree with him. The kings and priests of 
ancient peoples claimed this divine origin, and “children of the 
sun" was the title of the members of the sacred caste. When 
the actual ancestral character of the deity is hidden he is 

‘as “the father of his people” and their divine bene- 
factor, He is the introducer of agriculture, the inventor of arts 
amd sciences, and the civilizer of mankind ; “characteristics,” 
says Faber," which every mation ascribed to the first of their 
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gods or the oldest of their kings.” This was true of Thoth, 
Saturn, and other analogous deities, and the Adam of Hebrew 
‘tradition was the father of agriculture, as his representative 
Noah was the introducer of the vine. 

Elsewhere I have endeavoured to show that the name of the 
great ancestor of Hebrew tradition has been preserved by certain 
peoples who nay thus be ‘classed together as Adamites, He 
appears, indeed, to be the recognised legendary ancestor of the 
members of that division of mankind whose primeval home we 

* ean scarcely doubt was in Central Asia, answering in this re- 
spect to the Seth of the Semites, According to the tradition, 
however, as handed down to us by the Hebrews, Seth himself 
was the son of Adam, From this, it would seem to follow that, 
as Seth was the serpent sun-god (the Agathodemon), the legendary 
ancestor of the Adannites must himself have partaken of the same 
character. Strange us this idea may appear it ie not without 
warrant, We have already seen that the Mexicans ascribed 
that nature to Tonacatl-coail and. his wife, the mother of man- 
kind, and that a similar notion was entertained by various peoples 
of the old world. The Chaldaean god Héa who, as the “ teacher 
of mankind,” and the “lord of understanding,” answers exactly 
to the divine benefactor of the mee before referred to, was 
“figured by the great serpent which occupies so conspicuous a 
Place among the symbols of the gods on the black stones re- 
cording Babylonian benefactions.” The name of the god is 
connected with the Arabic Hiya, which signifies a serpent as 
well as life, and Sir Henry Rawlinson says that “there are very 
strong grounds indeed for connecting him with the serpent of 
seripture, and with the Paradisaical traditions of the tree of 
knowledge and the tree of life.” The god Ha was, therefore, 
the serpent revealer of knowledge, answering in some respects 
to the serpent of the fall. He was, however, the Agathodmmon, 
and in the earlier form of the legend doubtless answered to the 

it human ancestor himself. “It is curious that, according to 

'abbinical tradition, Cain was the son, not of Adam, but of the 
serpent-spirit Asmodeus, who is the same as the Persian Ahri- 
man, “the great serpent with two feet” In the name of Eve, 
the mother of mankind, we have, indod, direct referens to the 
‘supposed sorpent-nature of our first parents. Clemens Alexan- 
drinis since remarked that the name Hevia, aspirated, 
signifies a serpent. The name Eve is evidently connected 
with the same Arabie root as that which we have seen to mean 
both “life” and “a serpent,” and the Persians appear to have 
called the constellation Serpens “the little Ava,” that is Fre, a 
title which is still given to it by the Arabs. But if Eve was 
the serpent mother, Adam must have been the serpent father. 
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In the old Akkad tongue Ad signifies “a father,” and the 
mythicàl personages with whom Adam is most nearly allied, 
such as Seth or Saturn, Taaut or Thoth, and others, were serpent. 
deities, Such would seem to have been the ease also with the 
deities whose names show a close formal resemblance to that of 
Adam. Thus the original name of Hercules was Sandan or 
"Adanos, and. Hercules, like the allied god Mars, was undoubtedly 
often closely associated with the serpent. This notion is con- 
firmed by the identification of Adonis and Osiris as Azar or 
Adar, according to Bunsen the later Egyptian Sar-Apis, who is 
known to have been represented as a serpent. The Abaddon of 
St. John, the old dragon Satan, was probably intended for the 
same serpent-god. Tt is interesting to compare the ideas enter- 
tained as to the great dragon in the Book of Revelation and 
‘those held by the Chinese in relation to probably the same 
being. Mr. Doolittle says: “The dragon holds a remarkable 
position in the history and government of China. Tt also enjoys 
fan ominous eminence in the affections of the Chinese people, 
Tt is frequently represented as the greatest benefactor of man- 
kind. Tt is the dragon which causes the clouds to form and the 
Tain to fall. The Chinese delight in praising its wonderful 
erties and powers, It is the venerated symbol of good." 

It is remarkable that one of the most ancient people of whom 
же have any written record—the primitive inhabitants of 
Chaldiea—not only bore the name of the traditional father of 
mankind, but were especially identified with the serpent. ‘The 
predecessors of the Akiad, in Chaldiea, were the Medes, or Mad, of 
Berosus, and the distinctive title of ab least the later Medes was 
Már, which in Persian means “a snake.” This Sir Henry Rawlinson 
‘supposes to have given rise "not only to the Persian traditions 
of Zohák and his snakes, but to the Armenian traditions, also, 
of the dragon dynasty of Media.” The Medes of Berosus be- 
longed almost certainly to the old Soythic stock of Central Asia, 
to whom the Chaldeans, the Hebrews, and the Aryans have 
Rapin эү Ча tere weep densest Ged 
Fe m says that serpent- i i 
‘Turanian Chaldean Empire, he would seem to trace it to the 
а хайа ш Pahl fa бе ose ome zt E 
the serpent tradition of the Abyssinian kings. Bryant 
since asserted that that superstition originated with X 
Amonians or Hamites, who also would seem to have been de- 
"ived from the Scythic stock. The facts brought together in 
this paper far from exhsust the subject, but they appear to 
justify the following conclusions — 

First, The serpent has been viewed with awe or veneration 
from primeval times, and almost universally as a re-embodiment 
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of a deceased human being, and as such there were ascribed to it 
the attributes of life and wisdom, and the power of healing, 

Secondly, The idea of a simple spirit re-incarnation of a de- 
ceased. ancestor gave rise to the notion that mankind originally 
sprang from а serpent, and ultimately to a legend embodying 
that idea, 

Thirdly, This legend was connected with nature—or rather 
‘sun—worship, and the sun was, therefore, looked upon as the 
divine serpent—father of man and nature, 

Fourthly, Serpent-worship, as a developed religious system, 
originated in Central Asia, the home of the great Soythie stock, 
from whom all the civilised races of the historical period sprang. 

Fifthly, These peoples are the Adamites, and their legendary 
ancestor was at one time regarded as the Great Scrpent, his de- 
scendants being in a special sense serpent-worshippers, 

отето, 

Lom» Trmor pr Maramr said:—We hare every reason to be 
obliged to Mr. Wake for his valuable and interesting paper. We 
must not, however, be expected to agree with him in all his conclu- 
sions. Indeed, I think Mr. Darwin would hardly admit that we 
Could possibly be descended from the serpent. He has found us 
higher parentage, Before coming to any definite conclusion om this 
ао Subject, it is absolutely necessary to collect as large as possible 
‘an array of fucts not only as to the past state, but the present pre- 
‘valence of serpent worship. It is notorious that in the traditions 
‘of the Deccan the cobra plays a great part aa a powerful and 
benficent being. But probably one of the most startling instances 
of sorpent-worship in the present day is an: instance mentioned 
to me by my friend Sir Vincent Eyre, who had witnessed it 
himself, in France, few years since, in the neighbourhood of the 
baths of Luchon. I eannot recollect the precise details, but he mado 
а усту interesting communication on the subject to the “ Atheneum” 
journal. 





Mr. Panx Hannisos bod listened to the greater part of the paper with 
much interest, but was nnableto accept Mr. Wako's conclusions. The 
theory that snakes were regarded in early times as emblems of electric 
phenomena and the wind, suggests an origin for serpent-worship 
‘more in nceordance with the evidence before them ; and there were 
Other facts which might be quoted in support of the same view. 
"Thus we are told that the Mexican gol of thunder was represented 
with a golden snake in bis band ; and the American Indians termed 
Tightning “the great serpent" "The same people also reverenced à 
eloud-serpent, answering to “the flying dragon of the air" of the 
middle ages, in which may be recognised the fearful yet health-he- 
stowing thunderstorm, that frequently travels in a sitake-ike path, 
And sometimes moulds the clouds into forms moro or less resembling 
the legendary dragmn.® The meteoric theory helps to connect serpent. 

* “Sometimes wo seo a cloud that's dragonish.”—Suaxesraans. 
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‘and sun-worship ; and though, in course of time, in some countries 
the emblem lost altogether its pristine meaning and became an object 
of worship for its own sake, in others myths like those of Hercules 
nd the Hydra, and Apollo and the Python, show that the original 
idea was not lost sight of amongst intelligent races, If it had been a 
fact that tho brazen serpent was set up for the purpose of being wor- 
shipped, it would be necessary to assume that the prohibition regard- 
ing the religious use of images of all kinds by the Istuelites had been 
withdrawn. But there is nothing in the account quoted by Mr. 
‘Wake to show that any act of worship was paid, or directed to be 
paid. Several handred years afterwards, when it had become for 
some time an object of superstitions reverence, we are told the 
symbol was destroyed for that reason. The Sethians were an Egyp- 
tian sect of no earlier date than the third or fourth century of our 
era e lexicons do not appear to support an etymology that 
‘would connect Seth with serpent. 

‘Mr. Coxway thought that in considering the origin of serpent-wor- 
‘hip it was necessary to remember the extent to which euphemism 
prevailed in ancient religion, The Greeks are said to have called the 
Asine Sea Euxine to soothe its roughness, and the Furies Eumenides, 
ог well-meaning, to flatter and soften them. However that might be, 
it was quite consistent with worshipping the serpent as an Agatho- 
dæmon, or associating him with the rainbow (as in Persia) and the 
sun, that in the beginning he should have been propitiated through 
simple dread as the most subtle and mysterious enemy of man. It 
‘yas, he submitted, a confirmation of this that even when the serpent 
‘was worshipped, there appeared also traces of a diabolical and hostile 
character at some time ascribed to him. ‘Thus in India, though the 
‘cobra is honoured as of the rank of a Brahman, the mark on his head 
is popularly said to have been left there by the heel of Vishnu. 
Among the Hebrews the adoration of the brizen serpent, the orna- 
‘mentation of the sacred ark with seraphim (the Hebrew word for 
serpents), were associated with the seeming anomaly of bis 
ern kakodamon in Eden. No doubt i the dangerous character 
of the serpent the supplication of him as the agent of divino wrath 
began, and he was subsequently invested with the splendours of 
poetic and mythological invention, . Tt was very remarkable, as Mr, 
Wake had remarked, how deep a hold the serpent superstition had 
‘upon human mature. ` Tt scorns the usual ethnical limits, Connected 
as he is in India with the rain-cloud, he is no less so associated among. 
‘Africans, and be (Mr. Conway) bad often seen negroes kill a snake in 
times of drought and hang it up by the tail to bring rain. In con- 
firmation of what Mr. Wake bad said concerning the recent case of. 
serpent-worsbip im France, be (Mr, Conway) might add that there 
was now appearing ina New England magazine a story based upon 
the legend actunlly told, ss he happened to know, by x peasant, girt 
of Fontainebleau, in good faith, to the authoress of that story, of tho 
descent of their family from a serpent. Here was the fair Melusina 
fully accredited in France in our own day. 
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Dr. A. Caxenetz, siid that he did not intend making any remarks 
on tbe paper which had dealt so fully with serpent-worship all over 
the world, but he begged leave to draw the attention of the meeting 
to the vase now exhibited, illustrating some form of serpent-worship 
in Indis, and he hoped that some one present would be able to inter- 
pret the bearing of the vase, as he could not do so himself. Dr. 
Campbell had borrowed the vaso for this oceasion from Dr. Hooker, 
to whom it had been brought from Calcutta by Dr. King, Superi 
tendent of the Botanical Gardens there. Dr. King, who was not in 
England now, was informed that the vase vas believed by priests and 
people—Hindoos—to “be prehistoric in design aud workmanship. 
Dr. Campbell directed attention to the beautiful workmanship, as 
"well as the elegant form of the vase, which was of silver. "The bod) 
of it was the shape of a water-goglet or caraffe, but with wider nee 
and mouth. Over the mouth of it rose a many-headed crest of the 
cobra serpent, beautifully engraved, and, as it were, guarding the 
contents of the vase, supposing it to be the holy Ganges water. The 
handle of the vase vas formed by the body of the serpent bending 
backwards from the neck. This was equally graceful in form, and of 
‘beautiful workmanship. At the top of the handle is a standing figure 
of Hooniman the Monkey, General of the Ramayun, _ In front of the 
‘vase, attached to it, but not communicating with the interior of it, is 
^ projecting vessel, resembling the open lamp or *'eruishkan " used 
im Scotland, Ireland, and India at this day. Dr. Campbell said 
that this projection and the snake heads may, bowever, be symbols 
of greater mysteries which he could not fully explain. 

Mr. Gronor Dorey said :—I take the liberty of entirely dissenting 
from the views of the gentleman who has just addressed the meeting. 
"To discuss the opinions of religious professors relative to the ser- 
pent recorded in Genesis does not fall within the province of this 
Society, as we should get into an interminable discussion, resulting in 
fan absolute waste of time in consequence of having to deal with a 
variety of hypotheses which are generally generated in the imagina- 
tions of those who make them, and are therefore necessarily of a 
‘ost contradictory and even absurd character. I am a little disap- 
pointed, as the title of the paper docs not appear to me to have been 
fully borne out even by the able remarks and facts that have been 
narrated by the writer. To ascertain the origin of serpent-worship 

















йу. Ono great 
ty in treating with these far prehistoric subjects is our incapacity 
of transforming ourselves into the ваше circumstances and ideas that 
existed in such remote periods, as it is only by so doing that we 
can geb even an ay itely correct view concerning them. As 
many suggestions have been made this evening, I think I may be 
pardoned for offering one. It appears to me that serpent-worship 
must have ori in a purely symbolical age. One indication of 
this is its comparativo universality. Serpents probably symbolised 


j sensation is universal; and we well know that any one 
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who simply gratifies his senses without the correcting influence of his 
ы каршысы о ыи 
award that «dust should be the serpents meat" ‘The manifold 
forms of serpent-worship may have been expressive of a variety of 
particulars which flow from sensation. 

Dr. Carree Braxe considered that America was par excellence the 
country of serpent-worship, which need not necessarily have originated 
in Central Asia, and pointed out that true worship of serpents had 
been observed in parts of the world where ophidian reptiles do not 
exist. 

Dr. Cmansoox thought serpent-vondip might in somo esses have 

through 


originated a ‘names and the 
Situs op of mitbcbey sith the Serpearen” Taos Ope (Ce, He 
or Semele), who was daughter of Calas and Terra, and whose name 
is really derived from opa, opis, riches, was supposed by some to have 
been called from oq, a serpent. Saturn {son of Ops) bezat Jove, which 
is without doubt etyinologically the same name as Jehovah. Saturn, 
Nosh, and Janus kave been thought to refer to tbe same deity ; and 
Janus was represented by the Phænicians in tbe form of a serpent 
With his tail în bis mouth, Osiris, Oceanus, Serapis, and Apis, and 
the patriarch Joseph, have been supposed to be identical, "The 
Egyptian form of Apis is Aur, whilst Oeo is rendered “ serpens," 
‘and Achelous, son of Oceanus, metamorphosed himself into serpent. 
MERO кн Mert Clee Coa (Kv) in rt IE 
logy was esteemed the good genius and creator of the world. 
Pilot of Menclans, was wrecked on thë coast of Egypt, and diod there 
Of the bite of aserpent. Afer his death he was honoured with a mona- 
ment, and a city erected and named after him, where he was worshipped 
under the name of Serapis. Further, the Hebrew seraph is rendered 
SP a igh raining angle” Apert fom the pep 

ымы > e 
a gg Es Too 
over-rated, and that some anthors discovered if everywhere. Accord- 
ing to some, Abury showed serpent-worship, so did Stonehenge, and 
Megalo Mee wees ае 

È to have B on the gro 
the town named Oban means “serpent of the mun" A Phanico- 
Бус серо ыт киле лүн уйн ha et 
rupted down to Oban; but the place more probably had its namo 
from being situated on a beautiful bay, oben in Gaelic meaning a bay 
or harbour. 
Mr. Ware said in reply that, of course, he did not mean to 

Vet IO Del asbl ala peat ipa Ha riy E 
ideas of other people. to Mr. Harrison's opinion that the 
Eran lea аы ent алса 
common among the American tribes that the lightning is п great ser- 
pent, he believed, on the other hand, that the atmospheric connection 
of the animal in question was of a more recent origin than that whioh 
associated it with the spirits of the dead. Mr. Moncure Conway bad 
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referred to the universal prevalence of tho serpent superstition, and 
Хо ће сё that in India the cobra has the position of a Brahman, but 
he could not determine whether the serpent wus first feared as a 
demon or venerated аз an Agathodæmon, although probably it was 
the former. Ніз (Мг. Маке?) view, however, was that tho original 
feeling was one neither of fear nor of reverence, but an indefinite one, 
arising from the uncertainty as to whether the serpeiit embodiment 
of the deceased ancestor had presented itself for a good or an evil 
purpose. The serpent would afterwards come to be regarded with 
dread or veneration by various peoples, according to the ideas which 
‘they had gradually associated with it. Tn all the ancient mythologies, 
moreover, there were both good and bad serpents. Mr Charlesworth 
had regretted that the paper did not refer more fully to the element 
of serpent-worship in oar national theology. The omission had 
been intentional, but he fully admitted its importance, although, so 
far from accepting Dr. Adam: Clarke's notion of the serpent of the 
fall being an ape, he believed that according to the original reading 
of the legend the serpent and the man Adam were one and the same. 
The temptation was tho seduction of the woman by the man, or tho 
reverse, the sexual act necessary to t ion of the human 
rice having been considered as à sign of moral impurity. The serpent 
might thus be viewed as a symbol of the sexual sense, but there was 
mo ground for supposing it to have symbolised the senses, as Mr. 
Dibley thought. lt was more likely to have represented the matter 
‘by which the senses are seduced. Dr. Carter Blake had referred to 
‘the existence of serpent-veneration in countries where no serpents are 
io bo fond; aud the author believed that the meaning of the 
legend that St. Patrick expelled all the snakes from Ireland was that 
Һе put down serpont-worship. The co-existence of the phallic symbol, 
tho open red hand, and the serpent superstition in America mentioned 
by Dr. Blake, was interesting, but the latter superstition could be said 
10 be phallio only so far as the serpent was viewed as the embodi- 
ment of tho deceased ancestor. No doubt, as Mr. Price remarked, the 
Power of distending the head, possessed by the cobra, led to this 
animal being treated as emblematic of the male activity, but that 
night be explained without holding the serpent superstition to be 
really phallic. Veneration for the serpent may sometimes have 
originated, as supposed by Dr. Charnock, in mistakes as to the menn- 
Ing of Geral, names oot with in ancient mythology, but le (бш. 

i) thought that these would, if thoroughly examined, su jo 
view ho had takon. Pilly he said üut hi could ek tat the 
opinion referred to by Dr, Blake, that sorpent-worship had originated 
‘on the American continent. That was part of a much wider question, 
but he believed that the American nations among whom tho supersti 
tion was the most prevalent had sprung from Central Asia, and if so 
their sorpent-worship must be traced to the same position, 
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The Director read the following paper: 


On Сако Ниш, Tames, Bexoat. Ву Ма}ог Н. Н. борутх- 
Austex, ERGS, EZS, ete, Deputy-Superintendent Topo- 
graphical Survey of India, 


IN a paper read before the Anthropological Institute in May, 
1871, 1 gave some account of the customs of the Khiisis, par- 
ticularly those connected with the erection of stone monuments 
similar to those known in Europe аз druidical. In the present 
communication I propose to touch on a few points of interest 
connected with the tribes on their west, viz, the Gáros, occupy- 
ing the extreme west point of the range of hills south of the 
Brahmaputra, and which terminate with the great bend of that 
river, on long. 90° =. The багов are of Bodo origin, and are 
closely allied to the Kachiri, who are found along the base of 
the hills from Gwalpüra to the Kopili river, where they have 
Jong been the principal tribe, extending across the hills to the 
southern base in Cachar, ‘The Méch of the Bhiitan Duars is 
also a kindred tribe. The languages of the Garo and Kachitri of 
‘the Kopili, are very similar; neither erect stone monuments, and 
both burn their dead. The Kachüri are certainly Hinduized, 
and have received a certain admixture of western blood, and they 
are taller and better featured than the Garo. 

Occupying the intermediate strip of country on the Um Blay 
river, between the Khasi and the Garos, there is а small tribe, 
‘the Migim or Langim, speaking a different dialect but assimu- 
dating more with the latter; they are darker than the former, 
cultivate cotton, and build houses raised off the ground; they 
ress like Gatos, but the women never wear the numerous and 
heavy earrings of that tribe, Stone monuments are not erected 
by them, but they resort to the general forms of sacrifice and 
incantation in case of sickness, ete. ; the sacrifice of fowls and 
tho smearing of the door posts, or green boughs of trees set up 
near them, with the blood and feathers, having been noticed by 
me in both Garo, Langim, and Khasi villages. They erect 
garved stakes and bamboo platforms, on which are placed olor- 
ings as propitiation for good fortune, 1 give a drawing of one 
of these perishable monuments, and am of opinion’ that in tho 
Same way as the former use of wood in the construction of 
Hindu temples on the continent of India affected the style of 
architecture afterwards adopted, so these primitive wooden 
posts and fables led to the construction of the monolith and 
dolmen—their use and the motive being, оз we find in tribes 
iving contiguous in the Khasi hills, precisely similar, 

An uneven number of stakes is set up, and this is the same 
with the Khāsi monuments ; they are of bamboo, split up at the 
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head, and opened out to carry a little plaited table on which 
offerings are placed. ‘The table in front is made of the same 
wood and tied together with twisted strips of cane. I have 
noticed leaves with a few grains of rice placed on this, and a 

ig or goat is sacrificed at the time they are set up. At the 
fse of tho stakes in the drawing, imitations in. wood oF the 
small short hoes used in weeding their fields are represented, 
and a broken “ghara” (water vessel) may often be seen, I 
believe this particular “ offertory” had been erected to ensure a 
good harvest, The Gūros further west have a custom of setting 
d Fariously carved and peeled posts to avert sickness or any 
ill-luck, a custom also practised ћу tribes in Aracan, and alluded 
to in a paper read last June at the Anthropological Institute, 
by Mr. St Andrew St. John. To give drawings of all the 
different forms would be very difficult, but I give one as a type 
of what they are generally like. Some are very large and in- 
tricately fashioned. ‘That represented here was to avert head- 
ache and light-headedness, mot an uncommon complaint with 
them after one of their drinking bouts, 

A very interesting section of the Giros is a small clan called 
Atong, who have again a different dialect containing a great 
number of words not in use by other and neighbouring sections. 
On comparison many of these appear derivable from dialects on 
the Munipür side, and it is not improbable that these Atongs 
have found their way thence, at some distant period, along the 
Tase of the North Cachar and Khasi hills into this locality, in the 
same way as we find Munipiri emigrants recently settling in 
Shüsbang (Mymensing). As an instance of how far small com- 
munities will travel, these particular Munipūris had, i the frst 
instanoe, after leaving their own valley, crossed the north Cachar 
hills and squatted near Gowhatty, where not getting on, they 
followed the base of the northern slopes round the extreme end 
of the Garo hills to the village where I saw them-near Shi 
In appearance the Atong differs from other Garos, he is rather 
taller, fairer, and better looking, but from close contiguity with 
them, dress and habitations are the same. I append a short 
vocabulary of the language, from which it may be seen it differs 
materially from all those spoken around, 

One great point of difference between the Khisi and Garo is 
the use of the bow by the former, while the latter spears 
only and a very peculiar form of short sword, called * darai;" 
it is 2 ft. 9 in. long, the handle and blade in one piece. These 
Swords are all made for them by Bengali iron smiths in the 
Plains. I have never seen such a form from either the Penin- 
sular or N.W. of India, and the nearest to it in shape is the 
Burmese dao; the substitution of a wooden handle for iron being 
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the only difference. ‘There appears to me to be on this side of 
India a gradual approach from the spear (whieh I take to be the 
most primitive weapon) into the dio. Spears range from the 
small iron pointed kind of the Garo, to the very long iron 
headed, short hafted kind among the Nagi tribes, Both people 
use their spears as knives or bill hooks in cutting boughs and 
creepers that impede the jungle paths, From the Naga form, 
in which the wooden haft is uot longer than the iron head, to 
the Burmese dio is but a very short advance, and into a weapon. 
like the Garo * darai " entirely of iron, only another, which may 
have had an independent origin; but as the Burmese overran 
the Assam valley, their form of sword would have been quite 
familiar to the Garo people and to the iron smiths they employ. 
"The spears are short, having heavy iron points with well sharp- 
ened edges. In action they only throw pointed ones of bamboo, 
every man carrying two or three. The Gatos fear the bow and 
arrow of their neighbours, and the two people appear to have 
seldom molested each other. They do not appear to possess any 
fire-arms, or if they have any, their use is most restricted. The 
houses of the interior villages are well built, and are very long, 
raised about four feet off the ground; in every village is the 
“bolbang” or young men’s house, the langest in the place, built 
upon very large upright posts, the front beams adorned with 
some little carving. The floor is at least twelve feet, often more 
above the ground, ascended by notched logs and the roof 
solidly thatched. In this house all the unmarried males live, 
as soon as they attain the age of puberty, and in this any 
travellers are put up; this custom prevails also among the 
Mikirs and the Naga tribes, but not among all Külis. The 
Güros burn their dead, and after cremation curious railed 
enclosures, with a grating above, are made of bamboo matting, 
‘with grotesque carved posts standing at the corners. I saw no 
less than three of these in one village street, and I produce a 
drawing which will give, I hope, a fair idea of what they are 
like. "This is what Mr. John Elliot says, “Asiatic Researches,” 
vol. iii. (1792) : 

"he dead are kept four days, burnt, the ashes put into a 
hole exactly where the funeral pyre was made, covered with a 
small thatoh building and surrounded with a railing ; lamp is 
burnt within the building every night for a month or more, the 
wearing apparel of the deceased is hung on poles fixed at each 
corner of the railing, which after a certain time, from six weeks 
to two months, are broken and then allowed to hang downwards 
till they fall to pieces, They burn their dead within six or 
ight, yas of hel chang, and che ceremony is performed at 
exactly twelve o'clock at night; the pile is lighted by the 
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nearest relation ; after this they feast, eto. If it be a person of 
rank, a bullock’ i sacrificed and the head of the beast burnt 
with the corpse, but if it be an upper hill Garo (a chief) the 
head of one or more slaves would be eut off and burnt with 
him. The railed graves of head men are decorated with images 
of animals.” * 

The manners, customs and ceremonies of these people have 
never been fully described, and I was unable to obtain complete 
and satisfactory information owing to my colloquial ignorance of 
the language; information obtained through interpreters is not. 
always trustworthy, and requires verification. by long residence 
Among them, Capiain Williamson who bas hud great opportu- 
nities will, no doubt when his duties permit, give us something 
mere definite. They practise human sacrifice, and generally 
select their victims out of the Bengali villages in the plains. 
The lus ean. my survey pasty worked in te, Go bis a 
Goorkhn of the establishment was captured and never seen 
ngain; his companion had a narrow escape, being chased for a 
Tong distance with the help of dogs. Blood feuds seem ver; 
common among the different clans, and they exercise their 
revenge on women and children alike. They eat animal food of 
every kini, even reptiles; doga they are very fond of, and large 
numbers of puppies аго brought up in the plains, fattened by 
the outer Garos and taken into the interior for barter, They 
are diligent cultivators, T saw more joomed (cleared) land in the 
interior thin in any part of the Khisi-Gàro range, and cotton is 
their principal crop. The women adorn themselves with a great 
number of large brass earrings, so heavy that they drag the 
obe of the eur down to the shoulder, and it often requires a 
chain passing over the top of the head to prevent this from 
breaking; ears so destroyed are often seen, Armlets of brass 
are also worn and necklaces of small red coral bends. ‘Tho 
Langiim women pile these necklaces on until the neck is o 
pletely hidden, and nearly as broad as.the head above, giving 
them a most peculiar short necked appearance. ‘The women 
wear a very short strip of striped blue coloured cotton (of their 
own manufacture) round the waist, and are quite nude above, 
throwing a white cloth over the shoulders only in cold weather, 
‘The men wear a very: narrow waist cloth tied behind and then 
brought up between the legs; the portion hanging over in front 
is sometimes adorned with brass boss-like ornaments, and white 
long shaped beads, made out of the columella of certain conch 
sholls, manufactured by Giros at tho bass of the hills. A curious 
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tinsel coronet is wom by men in the independent villages who 
have taken a life in action. "The aros are short and robust with 
well-formed strong limbs, but their faces have a disagreeable 
course expression; ‘a good-looking individual is seldom seen, ‘The 
Women shorter and more square in figure, certainly ugly, and as 
race they ave inferior to all the hill tribes I have seen on the 
Eastern frontier. Among the Khisis, Kükis, and especially the 
Mikirs, very good-looking young men and women are to be seen. 






Discsstox. 


Mr. Lewis said no one ould full to see the resemblance botwoen. 
fho stone erections of the Khasias as depicted by Dr. Hooker, and the 
Bamboo erections of the Garo tribes ns depicted by Major Godwin 
Austen ; but at the same tine he hesitated to nocept the suggestion 
of the latter gentleman that the bamboo structures wero tho originals 
from which the stone monuments had een copied, He thought it 
Moro probable that tho stone mouaments were tho originals, and that 
the Gîro tribes had adopted bamboo from want either of suitable 
stone, or of ability or inclination to make uve of it. Tt was worthy of 
remark, also, that whereas the Khasiun erection wore, according to 
Dr. Hooker, gonerally momorials of the deceased, tho aro structures 
were, according to Major Godwin-Austen, used fur sacrificial pepe 
a, according to Colonel Forbes Leslie, were lines of upright stones 
in Southern India 

Ши, А, Сажин, said that he considered Major Austen's paper a 
yery interesting one, especially as it followed Mr. St. John's paper on 
the Hill Tribes of Arican, recently rend before tho Institute, thus 
bringing to our notice somo of the people who inhabited 
our Indian frontier not very well kuown to us before. In 
же find from these papers, and from the accounts of the lato campaign 

ist the Looshais, that there is a groat admixture of different 
Minds, Wo havo tha nortona Arm aibs menta о to somo 
extent with tho Burmese on the one hand, and on the othor with the 
Looshais and Garos, In this corner of our frontior- south of the 
Barrampootur—it may be waid that the Iudo-Chinese and the Indo- 
Himalayan races meet and mingle to form tho existing tribes —viz, 
the Munnipoorves, Kookeos, and Looshais ; the Garrows, the Northern 
Arrucanes, Khasins, Nagas, and others. From Major Austen's descrip: 
tion of the Garrows, it would appear that they aro less savage now 
Ahan tbey, woro when wo Grat camo in contact Sith them -about the 
end of tho last century ; at least he docs not allude to any poculiatl 
savage customs, na hbo doubt would have dono had wich beon. pre 
Talent In 1815, the joint-magistrate of Bungpoor, in reporting on 
tho Garrows, said :—* When a quarrel arisen between two Garrone, 
the weaker party flies to a hill to elude the vengeance of his more 
powerful antagonist. Both parties immediately plant a tree bearing 
4 sour fruit called M. Nalakar, and make a solown vow that they. 
‘will avail themselves of the earliest opportunity that offers to eat ite 
рр? 
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fet with the jus of ваг анараа bend. A. generation may 
puss away without either party finding an opportunity of revenge, in 
ich cad the feud becomes hereditary and descend tothe children. 
The party who eventually suocceds in revenging himself upon his 
antagonist cuts off his head, summons his friends, with whom he 
boils the head, along with the fruit of the tree, and portions out the 
mixed juice to them, and drinks of it himself. The tree is thon cut. 
down and the feud is at an end, Thisaccount exhibits such a shock- 
ing instanco of human depravity, that I should not have deemed it 
for a moment worthy of credit, had not subsequent inquiry from other. 
amd various sources satisfied me that tho practice really existed." 
Dr. Campbell further sid that he thought the time had now come, 
when auy of the innumerable ties аб our adie poasiont wor 
described, that it should be ascertained, na far as possible, to. what 
extent thoir habits and customs bad become Jess savage from contact 
Jess or more close with Europeans. Dr, Campbell belioved that a 
gradual improvement waa taking place, no doubt attributable in a 
t degreo to our presence in India. Dr. Campbell could not recol- 
{Sct that any one tubo in Todia had in the course of our rule there 
become extinct or had retrograded ; whereas in America and Aus- 
tralia tribe upon tribe had becoro extioct, and many of tho remaining. 
ones were degraded below the level of thé brutes since thay camo in 
contact with Europeans; and this, Dr. Campbell thought, was very 
gratifying on the ono hand, and very distrossing on tho other, 


‘The meeting then separated. 














JasvanY 71H, 1873, 
Sim Jouy Lvwnock, Bart, M.P, FIRS, President, in the Chair. 
Tin: minutes of the previons’meeting were read and confirmed. 
Gronox James Doxcax, Esq, BA, Old Square, Lineol 
Inn; and Roseer Exserr Dance, Esq, South Square, Gray's 


Tnn, were elected members. 


IL Caxoxıco SrAXo, of Sardinia, was elected a Corresponding 
‘Member. 


A. P. Rem, Бар, M.D, was elected Local Secretary for 
"Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


The following presents were announced, and the thanks of the 
aueeting voted to the respective donors, 
Kom rug Lummanr. 
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From, the, Socumr.—Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. xxi 

From the Eprron— Medizinische Jahrbucher Hersusgegeben der 
К. К. Gesellschaft der Aerzte. Wien, No. 4, 1872. 

‘From the Assootarioy.—Journal of the Royal Historical and Archmo- 
Togical Association of Ireland, vol. i, No. 2, 1872. 

‘From the Acapzwr.—Verslagen en Mededeslingen der Koninklijke 
Akademie Amsterdam, 1872. Jaarboek van ditto, 1871. Pro- 
cessen Verbaal, ditto, 1872. Seu 

From the Avriot.—On the Agricultural Geology of the wit 
map, by Wr. Topley, F.G.S.. 

From Jawes Bcuss, Ex)— Human Nature for January 1873. 

‘From the Eorrox.—La Revue Scientifique, No. 27, Jan. 1873. 

From the Paro Iwsrrrerz—Giormale di Naturali od 






Economiehi, tom ii, fux 1. 
From the Eorto—The Spiritualist (to date). 





The Director read the following paper: 


The ATLANTEAN Race of Westers Evrore. By the late J. W. 
Jacksox, M.A.I 


Ix an admirable paper on “The Kimmerian and Atlantean 
Races” by Hector Maclean, Esq, read before tho Ethnological 
Society of London, November 8th, 1870, and in some remarks 
by Mr. J. F. Campbell, of Islay, and in a postscript by the latter 
gentleman, under the head of Anthropological Notes, in the July 











number of the Journal of the Ant ical Institute, fro- 

juent allusion is made to a dark Atlantean race, co with 
fhe fair Kimmerians; these Atlantens being regu Mr. 
Campbell, as being probably of Turanian origin. lt is the latter 


opinion which it is the object of this paper more especially to 
controvert, although as an introduction to this, it would be well 
fo make a fow remarks on the Kimmerian and Atlantean hypo- 
esis generally. 

‘That the predominantly red-haired and russet Kimmerians, 
and fair-haired and blonde Teutons, are of Aryan origin, there 
can be no doubt, but whether because of Aryan origin they 
should therefore be derived from the East, is quite another 
juestion. То those who think with me, that Europe rather 
than Asia is the primal seat, and therefore the more appropriate 
habitat of the Aryan type, this assumption of an Oriental origin 
for a people whose most vi individualities, whether re- 
garded mentally or physically, are found in the West, must 
fem worse than doubtful: it must be regarded. aa altogether“ 
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that the type, to all practical intents and purposes, has there’ 
become extinct, while it not only flourishes in perennial vigour 
in western Europe, but is “coloured with warmer and. brighter 
tints” in Britain, than in either France or Germany. If this be 
indeed so, then all our ideas abont the influence of ethnic area 
must undergo revision, and we must be prepared to admit, that 
A distinctly characterised type can not only exist permanently 
on an alien site, and under telluric conditions very different. 
from those attaching to its place of emergence; but that in 
Virtue of this geographical transference, its aboriginal specialities 
may be intensified, and all its higher qualities increased in 
power and efficiency, The origin of the Kimmerian, it will 
thus be seen, is part of a larger whole, and cannot be definitively 
settled as an isolated fact, Tt amounts to this, the so-called 
Caucasians of Europe, whether dark or fair, are either aboriginal 
от derivative; and as yet we are only at an incipient stage in 
the controversy which is ultimately to decide this very im- 
portant question, We have neither the moral nor material data 
for its olution, Wo Mek the requisite gua, mythological 
and archwological facts on the one hand, and we are deficient in. 
Че дое ethnie n on the other. Having, however, 
already committed myself in several papers, perhaps rather pre- 
maturely, to the noa-Asian origin of the so-called of 
Europe, Iwill my no mone on this partioular subject at prosent, 
t my remarks shonld partake partizan, 
rather than the calmness of the investigator. 
‘Whatever the origin of the Kimmerians, however, there is no 
doubt they have been located in Europe from before the period 
of uathentic history or even reliable tradition. They are por- 
trayed in the poems of Ossian, they are described by Tacitus, 
and they were painted to the life by Homer, All that we ean 
say of them then at present, from the historical standpoint, is 
that they are one of the fair races of Europe, and the only other. 
point respecting them remaining fr solution, is their ethnic 
grade, as compared with that of either the fair or the dark races 
with whom they are commingled. And here perhaps we shall 
be far wrong in affirming that they are the most vigorous of 
all the fair typos of the West- They are the tallest, their lege 
E к b а 








the Teutonic ene ei eet ада xii a fendi 
Vian, or as simply a fair European race, sui generis, is, we thini 
yet open for discussion. We incline to the last view, but would 
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specially depreeate any approach to dogmatism on a subject, 
for the satisfactory settlement of which, the resources of anthro- 
pology are as yet altogether inadequate. 

But are we thus shut up to the necessity of supposing that all 
the “Aryans were golden-haired, russet, or as М. Campbell 
phrases it, “bunt sienna” men? Were all, or even a majority 
of the Greeks and Romans thus characterised? And yet how 
thoroughly Aryan were their magnificent inflectional languages, 
he true sisters of the Zend and the Sanserit, And it need 
scarcely be suid how thoroughly Cancasianised was their type, 
more especially as regards the fundamental element of form, 
And as still existent and observable facts are of the utmost 
value in Anthropological investigations, we may again ask in 
this connection, are the modern Greeks and Italians a fair- 
haired, golden-haired, or russet mee? Nay, we may go yet 
farther, and ask if the climatic conditions of the Mediterranean 
seaboard are such as to permit of the permanent existence of a. 
predominantly xanthous people on such an area, 

‘And here we probably touch on the producing influences to 
which, in large part, we owe the Kimmerian type, It is the 
product of a northern temperate clime, acting on a Caucasian 
Organization specially adapted by the powerful development of 
respinition for having the blood effectually oxygenated, in the 
ose of those families and individuals, who as soliers, sporta- 
men, shepherds or agriculturists, live largely in the open air 
And it will accordingly be found to abound far more in the 
country thin the town, while it is more common in the northern 
than the southern portion of ‘Britain, in fact, beonuso tho opus 
lation of the latter are more predominantly urban. As regards 
the diversities of the xanthous type, we think it will be found 
that a hilly or open country, devoid of wood and not especially 
swampy, tends to produce hair of a golden tinge; while a low 

ther abounding in wood, tends to produce a blonde 
complexion with fair hair,“ Inssies with the Tint white locks.” 
‘Thus contemplated then, as already obsorved, we do not regard 
the Kimmerians as specially Aryans, but simply as one of the 
rural varieties of this exalted type, producible and sustainable 
wherever there are breezy downs and bracing uplands for its 
‘permanent invigoration. 

“Tn on remarks on the Kimmerinns we had occasion to allude 
to several fair maces. May there not be an equal, or even û 
greater number of dark races ? “If, indeed, the dark type be the 
older of the two, have we not reason to believe that it will have 
attained to greater ethnic maturity on its own plane, and so 
have arrived at more of racial subdivision than its fairer rival ? 
We must demur then to the use of the word Atlantean, except 
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avowedly as a generic term covering a vast range of subordinate 
varieties, some of whoin may possibly be non-Aryan, but not 
necessarily on this account non-Cancasian. It is here that we 
differ from Mr. Campbell. Та Віз remarks he seems to imply 
that all who are not Aryans must be Turanians, quite forgetting 
the predominantly dark-haired and dark-eyed Semites, who oer 
tainly abound in Spain and southern France, if not in Ireland 
and south Britain. Mr. Maclean has been more cautious in this 
respect, and if we mistake not, rather inclines to the hypothesis 
of a possibly African origin for some of his Atlantean ty 
whose predominant characteristics are assuredly not Turanian, 
even if non-Aryan. 

And here we are brought to a consideration of the origin and 
relation of the dark Caucasian types of the world, a very im- 
Tortant problem, for it involves the characte, quality and ethnio 
status of those who as His Exyptians, je ie Assy- 
zians, Persians, Greeks and Romans transacted what we term 
history, and in ‘effect developed, what we commonly understand 
by civilization, Perhaps we should not altogether err in this 
matter, were we to succinctly define the dark-haired and brown- 
skinned (melanie) Caucasian, as the man of the past, and his 
xanthous brother as the man of the future. In this, as in much 
else, we are at a transitional stage in the great and steadily 
unfolding drama of human destiny; what we now witness being 
the gradual transference of empire from the melanie to the 
xanthous division of the Caucasian race. In its military phase, 
this began with the conquest of the dark Roman ‘by the fait 
Goth, and was continued in the overthrow of Napoleon I. by 
the red-bearded Russian ; and of his nephew by the light-haired 

jerman, it it 
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osseous structure is finer and less angular, the extremities are 
smaller, the joints are more firmly knit, and the frame is more 
clastic. In the matter of temperament, they are nervo-fibrons, 
while the xanthous are predominantly sanguineous. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that very many of the authors, artists and 
military commanders of modern. Europe, more especially those 
of the highest order, were of this type, either pure, or mingled 
in large proportions with the xanthous. Perhaps we here obtain 
a prophesy of man's organic future at least, in the northern 
portion of the temperate zone. The xanthous variety will fur- 
nish physical and intellectual vigour, they are humanity cast in. 
ıa larger mould, while the melanic type will provide the delicacy, 
refinement and susceptibility requisite for the highest culture, 
and, we may add, the manifestation of the finest genius. 

‘A word on the data of Mr. Maclean and Mr. Campbell, and 
e will conclude a paper, already too long, but for the import- 
ance of its subject matter. The first gentleman has erred from 
contemplating the racial aspect of all western Europe too ex- 
clusively from a Scottish standpoint, As a result of this he has 
exaggerated the importance of the red Kimmerian, as compared 
"with the other xanthous varieties of the north. This, however, 
was an error on the right side, as the neglected Kimmerian 
wanted a man to stand up for the Anthropological arena, 
‘Mr, Campbell has erred from taking the social débris of London 
and Paris, as fair specimens of the smaller Atlantean variety of 
European man This has lod bim into the. palpable istako of 
supposing that the melanio is а less effectually Cancasianised 
ately af man than the santhous,. Ho seems to have ove 
Jooked the fact that in all grent cities thero is a debased sedi- 
mont, in fact, the degraded instruments and victims of the vices 
attendant on a showy but corrupt civilization. Now this class, 
‘as I pointed out in my paper on the Aryan and the Semite, 
tends by a process of racial retrocession, which we may term 
collective atavism, to return, on an Aryan area, to a semi-Tura- 
in type while on a Semitic ars, i ually tonds to aseuine a 
semi-Negroid form. When very strongly emphasised, this con- 
stitutes what is commonly known as the criminal type, which 
is in reality a return to, oF a remnant of the savage root-form of 
the mace in which it is manifested. 

‘The practical conclusions then to which we are brought are, 
first, that although there may be a large underlying Turanian 
element in the population of western Europe, this is not special 
to either the melanic or xanthous variety, under both of which 
thoroughly Caucasinnised individualities are often found. And 
secondly, of the two great divisions of the Caucasian type of 
Europe, the melanie is the older and the more finished, but 
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being firmed shotiginally, on a smaller seantling and under 
inferior telluric conditions, its greatness is a matter for retro- 
spection rather than anticipation. And lastly, that the highest, 
noblest, and most richly gifted type of our immediate future, 
Will be the product of a union and interfusion of these diverscly 
constituted varieties, this process being somewhat akin to that 
by which the old Aryans and Semites were more or less com- 
mingled at an early historic, if not prehistorie, period on the 
border lands of Hellas and Palestine; the product being Jews 
and Phænicians on the one hand, and perhaps we may add, 
Greeks, if not Romans, on the other. As was the past so will 
be the future, what the world is about to witness being, not the 
submergence of the nervous by the muscular races, as at the fall 
of Rome, but the emergence and interaction of the nervous 
Taces among themselves, with a reproduction on a yet grander 
‘scale, of what this same process produced among the classic and 
Semitic peoples of historic antiquity. 

Disocssiox, 

Dr. A. Caxaru mid that, as a nativo of the Western Highlands 
of Scotland, to tho inhabitants of which Mr. Hector Maclean's and 
John Campbell of Islay’s papers referred, be wished to remark that 
Whether the Atlanteans of red and fair hair were Aryans, and th 


‘Were not like Eastern Taranians, but they did resemble many of the 
eon the shores of the M about Mentone, Monaco, 
ico. 





‘The following paper was read by the Director : 
The Kosaus of Sovruery Ixpia. Jous 8новтт, M.D, 
Local Secretary of the ical Institute, for Madras, 
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+ of the interior, Tn fact, all that concerns the female apartment 
is confided to their care. The Kojahs are popularly divided 
into two classes—1. Kyjahs; 2. Higras—forming two distinot 
"bodies, each of which it is my object to describe briefly in this 





piper. 

‘The system of castrating human beings to make eunuchs of 
‘them seems to have bad its origin in Asia, and is of a very 
ancient date, As an institution it is peculiar to Orientals, for 
we find allusions made to eunuchs in both the Old and New 
Testaments ; and from the class of people among whom it pre- 
ails there is every reason to suppose that it originated with 
the prevalence of polygamy. From the fact of native princes 
busdening themselves with a large number of wives and concu- 
bines, they soon began to grow jealous of them, and most pro- 
bably resorted to the pernicious aysteu of. castrating men, with. 
the view of entrusting to these the charge of their overburdened 
zenanas or female apartments, It is possible that the idea may 
have originated in seeing natural-born eunuchs, but when the 
system was once introduced it seems to have taken deep root аз. 
an institution by finding favour among the nobles and wealthy 
of the land. At the present day th practice as a system is 
entirely confined to Moslem communities and countries where 
polygamy continues rampant, ‘The people preferred for this 
purpose seem to have belonged to a tribe of negroes who are 
recognised by the name of Slaban, or black eunuchs ; but it is 
by no means confined to these people entirely, but is open to 

classes, castes, and secta, should they as children fall into the 
hands of money-making scoundrels, who, after practising castru- 
tion, generally bring them up in the Mohammedan faith. Some- 
times Hindoos, Sudras, and Brahmins, subject themselves to 
the operation of their own accord from a religions impression ; 
others, finding themselves naturally impotent, consider t neces 
sary to undergo the operation to avoid being born again at a 
future birth in the samo helpless state, In some parts of upper 
Tndin these self-mutilated eunuchs form a community of their 
own and set up a shrine, at which they worship and go a-beg- 
ging with a view of sap ing themselves and community, each. 
{individual being bound by certain rules to band over a portion. 
of his earnings for the benefit of the community at lame. The 
operation of castration is generally performed by a class of bar- 
‘pers, sometimes by some of the more intelligent of the eunuchs 
themselves, in the following manner, ‘The patient is made to 
sit on an upturned new eartlien pot, being previously well 
drugged with opium or bang. The entire genitals being seized 
by the loft baud, an assistant, who has a bamboo lath, slit in the 
centre, runs it down quite close to the pubis, the slit firmly 
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embracing the whole of the genitals at its root, when the'opera- 
tor, with a sharp razor, runs it down along the face of the lath 
and removes penis, testicles, and scrotum in one swoop, leaving 
a large clean open wound behind, in which boiling gingley* is 
poured to staunch the bleeding, and the wound covered over 
with a soft rag steeped in warm oil. This is the only dressing 
applied to the wound, which is renewed daily, while the patient 
is confined in a supine position to his bed, and lightly fed with 
congee, milk, ete. During the operation the patient is urged to 
ery ont ^ Deen"g three times. These cases, Î believe, generally 
do well and the cicatrix of the wound is scarcely perceptible, 
except by the fringing of the skin around the urethral orifice, 
when the operation is resorted to at an early age; but in the 
adult the cicatrix around the urethra is visible to the extent of 
a rupee or somewhat less. Tam not aware of castration being 
practised in any part of southern India. The operation is per- 
formed, I believe, in the city of Hydrabad, in the Deccan, and 
in many parts of upper Índia, whence eunuchs are some- 
times imported when a demand is made for them. There is 
every reason to believe that the practice will continue to exist 
among tbe Asiatics for many years to come, in fact as long as 
the system of polygamy exists; but it is possible that as the 
light of civilisation dawns, and Christianity penetrates the dark 
recesses of the zenanas, this vile system may be abandoned 
woman becomes an intelligent being, and not the caged animal 
she is at present considered to be, the mere toy to the lustful 
passion of man, 

Of the two classes, the Kojahs are the artificially created 
eunuchs, in. contradistinction to the Higras (impotents), or 
natural eunuchs, as they are termed. In the Kojahs, castration 
is well marked by the absence of the growth of hair on the face, 
pubis, and other parts of the body. ‘The voice continues un- 
changed, and is more or less squeaky and soft, the features 
changing into the female expression with a certain amount of 
softness, followed by obesity of the person. 

‘Some years ago three Kojahs came under my personal observa- 
tion for some time. "hey were at the head of the State prison 
or“ Royal Mahal” at Vellore, in charge of some. of the wives, 
descendante, and other female. connections of the late Tippee 
Sultan. They were respectively named Umber, Shayee, and 
Mahomed. Each held a distinct charge. Umber was the chief, 
about fifty у уема of age, very obese, and weighed 320 Ibs. avoi 
dupois. “He stood about 5 feot 8 inches in height, of simple 


* Commonly termed sweet oil, extracted from the seeds of the Sésamam 
^t "Tho faith in Mahomet. 
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‘habits, but passionately fond of cock-fighting, had a large estab- 
lishment of game-cocks of the best breed in the country, and 
n grent attention to the rearing and training of these birds 
for the pit. On his death, which occurred two years after, the 
sale of his estate realised a large sum, the game-birds fetching 
large prices, Umber died of general dropsy at the age of fifty- 
two. He was subject to obstruction in the free discharge of 
urine, caused by the contraction of the urethral orifice. То 
counteract the contraction he was in the habit at all times of 
‘using a small silver tube, something after the shape of a female 
catheter, and about 4 inches long, every time he urinated. The 
mouth of the urethra could be seen slightly puckered, of a pale 
flesh colour, and in level with the skin of that part. 

‘Shayee was also obese. 1 do not know his exact weight, bub 
should think he was over 200 Ibs, and about 5 feet 6 inches in. 
height, and was said to be about forty- 
also, I believe, died of dropsy. Shayee w 
cier, and kept a large collection of birds at the time I allude to, 

“Mahomed was a tall spare man; T should say he stood 6 feet 
in height, and was over fifty years of age. He was a great 
sportsman and kept dogs and falcons, and was frequently out on 
shooting excursions when his other duties admitted of his 
Absence. Possibly his active habits may account for his spare 
make, 

Tn these threo cases castration had been performed in child- 
hood, the entire genital organs had been removed, and nothing 
but the urethral orifice was to be seen about the part, These 
men, though eunuchs, were highly respected, held charges of 
considerable trust, and were Mobammedans ‘by birth. Tales 
"were often repeated that the zenana women (slaves and adopted 
vero in he bait of ripping them naked and poking fun. 
fat their helplessness, They were intelligent, shrewd, and good 
‘business men, and could read and write their own language, » 

‘There were two Kojaks in the employ of the late Nabob of 
the Carnatic, They were both Africans; one has left Madras 
for Hydrabad, the other is here пох. Не is a middle-sized man, 
about sixty-five. years of ag, and having ben eris iL ately, 
le is at present much emaciated and feeble; his hands shake 
with senile tremor. He has no hair about any part of his body, 
and he has the feminine aspect so common to eunuchs. He 
States that he was castrated at the age of eleven at some place 
the name of whieh he does not remember, and was subsequently 
sold for a large sum of money, how much it was he cannot 
He can neither read nor write, but seems a shrewd old man. 
“On arrival at Madms he was at once transferred to the Nabob’s 
zenana as a messenger, and was paid thirty rupees a month, 
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with food and clothing free. Since the death of the Nabob the 
Government allows him a pension of fifteen rupees à month. 
The second class, Higras, or natural eunuchs, as they are 
termed, are not so, strictly speaking, but are said to be impotent, 
Whilst some are naturally so from birth, others are impressed 
with a belief in childhood, and are dressed up in womens 
clothes, taught to ape their speech and manners, whilst a few 
adopt it as a profession in after life. They are chiefly Musul- 
mans, I examined several of them from time to time, and 
found them not only strong and muscular, but with their genital 
organs natural and perfect both in size and appearance. In 
some one or two the testicle appeared somewhat smaller in size, 
‘but in shape and appeamunce they were natural All had olan tY 
of hair about the face, chest, arms, pubis, and legs; so that they 
did not differ from other men but for the female dress anit 
manners, which they ape to perfection, although sometimes 
overdone. The hair of the head is put up like women, well 
oiled, combed, and thrown back, tied into a knot, and shelved to 
the left side, sometimes plaited, ornamented, and allowed to 
hang down the back; the whiskers, moustache, and beani 
closely shaven, They wear the cholee or short jacket, the saree 
or petticoat, with an apron or scarf which they wrap around the 
shoulders and waist, and put on an abundance of nose, ear, 
finger, and toe rings. They cultivate singing, play the dhole, a 
country drum of an oblong shape, and attudinizo. Thoy go 
about the bazaars in groups of hala-donen or mone singing cone 
with the hope of receiving a trifle. They are not only persistent 
but impudent beggars, rude and vulgar in the extreme, siuging. 
filthy, obscene, and abusive songs to compel tho bazaarmen to 
give them something. Should they not succeed they would 
create a fire and throw in a lot of chillies, the suffocating und 
irritative smoke producing violent coughing, eto, so thnt the 
baznarmen are compelled to yield to their importunity and gi 
them a trifle to gst rid of their annoyance, as they are not on 
Unable to retain their seats in the bazaars, but customers am 
prevented from coming to them in consequence. With the 
doucenr they get they will move off to the next bazaar to resume 
the trick. This game they pursue with impunity, but I am not 
aware if they still continue to carry it on under the ken of the 
Mofussil police and with the operations of the Indian penal code. 
While such were the pursuits in the day, at nightfall they resorted 
to debauchery and. ow practices by hiring themselves out to 
8 dissipated set of Moslems, who are in the habit of resorting 
to these people for the purpose, whilst they intoxicate themselves 
with a tion termed majoon, being a confection of opium 
and a kind of drink termed беја, a species of country beer 
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manufactured from raji; which also contains bang; in addition 
to this they smoke bang. The Higras are met with in most of 
the towns of southern India, more especially where a large pro- 
portion of Mussulmans is found. 


Discvssiox. 


Dr. A. Cume said that the system of having eunuchs in charge 
of tho barems of Mohammedan princes was general all over India, 
‘The greater number of these eunnchs were Africans, and many of thom 
attained to high positions of trast at native courts, us the Kojahs of 
‘Southern India are said to do by Dr. Shortt, They reach India mostly 
by way or tho Persian Gulf. With reference to he operation of our- 
tration described by Dr. Shortt, Dr, Campbell mid that at an early 
riod of his service in India he was attached to the British embassy in. 
Şipal. This was an independent state in the Himalaya, on the northern 
frontier of Bengal, and it was governed under the Hindoo law, by 
which the extreme penalty in cascs of adultery with a woman of tho 
highest castes by an outcast was castration, by the removal of the: 
‘whole genital organs. "The operation in those cases was performed 
with a common knife, the whole genital being removed at one eut, 
and the criminal left to live or dio unaided. Ou almost. every. once 
siom of these executions somo of tbe survivors used to find their жау 
to the British residency, whore they received surgical wid and always 
recovered, Those who survived the hemorrhage after the operation 
nd sought refuge in their homes, Dr. Campbell was told, frequently. 
died from unrelioved vesical inflammation and urinary obstruction, 











‘The following paper was read by Dr. Carter Blake : 


The PRIMORDIAL TNHAMITANTS of MINAS GERARS, and the Occu- 
partons of the Presext Ixiantraxrs, By Captain R. Fi 
Burros, F.R.G.S, H.B.M. Consul, Trieste. 


Tue following papers are translated from the meritorious labours 
0M. Henriquez Gerber upon * Minas Geraes," the great. central 
wince of Brazil. Such monographs are of double value to the 
Student, firstly, becauso they are written by men who have 
thoroughly studied the subject; secondly, because they serve as 
i standard of comparison between the present and the past, 
Couparatıve Axtugororooy (Ernxoroay). 
M. Gerber begins this chapter with a resumé of the 
‘pon the anfoshihouen ot primordial inbebitants of Brasil (лө: 
sented in 1842 to the “Instituto Historico-geographico” * of 
Rio de Janeiro by the distinguished naturalist Dr. P. Lund, 


* Vols.4andG. Tt isan abstract of his work “ Blik paa Brasiliers 
werden," ete. d Ae 
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The Homo Americanus cannot be derived from the Mongolian. 
‘The narrowness and flatness of the cranium and facial angle, the 
prominence of the zygomatic bones, and the form of the maxillae 
and the orbits give to the former a greater animality and thus 
show its inferiority.* Degeneracy will not explain community 
of origin, Firstly, the world proceeds from the imperfect to the 
perfect, and such retrogression is contrary to the course of 
nature, Secondly, if this hypothesis were true, the older the 
type the greater should be the plhysical resemblance between 

he races; but the calvaria of Lagóa Santa prove the contrary. 

The discovery of human bones of both sexes, entirely pro- 
served and partially petrified, in fact, truly fossil bones, mixed 
with those of gigantic and extinct animals, suffices to prove the 
antiquity of man in Brazil. The skulls show all the cranio- 
logical characteristics of the modern “ Red race,” especially the 
extraordinary depression of the coronal region, which in some 
specimens almost entirely disappears. On the other hand, the 
incisors are remarkable for having a plane and triturating super- 
ficies instead of a transversal cutting edge; this peculiarity 
is not found in any existing race, and only in the mummies 
of ancient Egypt. "The similarity of the stone hatehets and im- 
plements of Brazil with those of Europe, and the analogies 
of the Mexican monuments with those of Hindostan and Egypt, 
fare undeniable points of contact between the early inhabitants 
of both hemispheres. 

“We sce then,” concludes Dr. Land, “that America was nlready 
People befor tho fim y of history, had beamed pon the 
horizon of the old world, and that the oldest types belong to the 
same race which inhabited the continent at the epoch of its 
discovery.” 

The actual population of Minas, as of all Brazil, is com- 
posed of three elements, viz—American, improperly called 

* So in some ancient Mexican monumenta t cranium rotrenta abovo the 


suporsliny erosta. Thin ja opposed to bo tha work of art, but Dr, kasd 
Dab proved tant upon tho American continent thoro azlsted raco normally 


exhibiting the abnormal configuration. 

^ De. Lund found with the foasil bates a homisphorioal pleco of amphibole 

огын), ference, and smooth in the plano 
which served to bruiso sceda or other bard substances. 
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*eopper-coloured ;” Cancasian, or white; Ethiopic, or black. 
The Portuguese family is the base of population, and upon it 
have reacted the two others in the ratio of their organisations, 
physical and moral, and in conformity with their numbers, 
power, and social position, 

"As in the United States the savage has retired before the 
advance of civilisation, the only remnants in Minas now hold 
the virgin forests of the River Doce and the Jequitinhonha. As 
usual, anthropologists divide“ them into two great different 
nations, which in the seventeenth century fought for the posses- 
sion of the litoral.* These are the Tapuyas (Tapuias) and the 


Turis 

he Tapuyus, driven from their ancient seats by tho Tupis, a 
people coming from the south, took refuge in the far interior 
(orno) of Bruil. After somo yeas sundry divisions of the 
former again appeared, under different names, upon the seaboard. 
Such, for instance, were the terrible Aimorés} with the Abatims 
and Potaxós, their confederates, now settled in the Serm. des 
‘Aimorés, and the Goyatakazes, who hold lands in the actual 
municipalities of Campos and Sto Fidelis, This reaction would 
of course drive the Tupi family further to the south, Tho 
modern descendants from the Tupuyas are — 

1. The Machacalis, a small but agricultural and industrious 
tribo living on the Rebeirto dos Prates of the Jequitinhonha 
River (Aldeia or “ Indian” village do Ferrancho).+ Like those 
below, they are probably descended from the famous Aimorés. 

2, Macunis and Malalis, whose remnants are settled (aldeiados) 
and cultivate the soil near the Alto dos Bois and the valley of 
the Upper Mucury. ‘The Malalis are now reconciled to their 
ancient enemies, the 

3. Botocudos, still the most powerful of the aboriginal natives, 
and which have hitherto resisted the exterminating wars of the 
Portuguese and attempts to civilize and domiciliate ћеш. The 
true name was “Endgerekinung” (Captain Guido Marlitre§ 





+ iia ny itin tho range of айне Мут, which informa un 
Annt te wild mon И мна та ы daf, ik e Aia rau the 
tage, were always Meis ‘on-board. 
T Sut t o cele direct si the white Han; the Ameen 
mougit a moro ameno climate and пн! dit. Those would 

"o nerit Mim and thus propare his destruction by n stronger mice. 

r E monid rather believe, wiih tbe old authors from whom Southey bore 
moved hia materini, that tho Aimorés woro a ditinot nation from tho 


hnd the ‘Thog come, i haa boon conjectured, from tho 
apal ostcod of the Агзада ө СЫП, = 
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writes it “Crakmun”)# Botocudos meaning men with bungs 
in their lips, from the Portugese “botoque.” There are several 
tribes, some tamed, others wandering wild in the wooded valleys 
of the rivers Mueury, Doce, Tambaeury, Urupuei, and others. 
"They aro all greatly inferior in intellect to the Machacalis and 
Malalis. The chief clans of this nation now domesticated are, 

‘A. The Naknonuks (= hill men), a confederation settled in 
the valleys of the Upper Todos os Santos, Poté sud Mueury ; in 
the villages of Capitão Felippe, in the forest of Sio Joño; of 
Capitão Poté, on the banks of the Poté rivalet ; and of Ca 
Timotheo, near the head waters of the Todos os Santos. 

3. The Pojichá tribes, settled three leagues below Philadelphia, 

©. "The Giporok, on the banks of the lower Uruett and Mucury. 

n, The Rakues, on the left bank of the Mucury. 

x. The Ammans, on the banks of the Sorobim and Susmuhy 
rivers, 

4. The Coroados, direct descendants of the Goyataknzes, 
whose last remnants are domesticated and mixed with the 
Whites in the south-east of the province, as near Aldeia da 
Pedra, in that of Rio de Janeiro. 

The descendants of the victorious Tupis are:— 

1, The Puris,t once à powerful people, and deadly enemies of 
the’ Consatos "They arc now sede toa fee fumiies, mixed 
‘up with the gross of the population in the municipalities of Ubá, 

furinhé, and Leopoldina. 

2, The remnants of various tribes who, domesticated and 
thoroughly mingled with the actual population, still exist. in 
some of the western municipalities. Such are the Borords, origi- 
nally from Mato Grosso, who in the middle of the seventeenth 
century were subdued by the Paulista Antonio Pires de Campos. 
He enabled them to resist their enemies the Cayapée (Calapío) 

settling them in the villages of Sta, Anna, Lonhozo, near 
beraba, and Das Pedrus,near the existing city of Bagagem. 
Remains of the Cayapós are still found in the extreme north- 
"est of the province, on the banks of the Carunhanha and the 
Urucuia rivers, tributaries of the great Rio de Sto Francisco, 
‘Tho Aruxis arv settled about the modern Villa de Araxi, which 
borrowed from them a name. 

Tt is impossible to obtain certain information concerning the 

present number cf tho Indian The nettle (nat) re HC 
in the general table of ion, jerber is per 
se а азе mes do sb creed 2000 hid 








‘= + Cenk,” in tho language of tho Botocudos, mean irons 
rina Para iod qistetal pr sees, Tho word 
mana man ester, They wore found on the soother river till 888. 
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‘The free population numbers, as a rule, four-fifths of the in- 
habitants.* This is also to be observed in other central provinces, 
whilst in Rio de Janeiro the cultivation of coffee and cane 
causes the servile almost to equal the free. ‘The same is the case. 
jn the municipalities to the south-east of Minas, whence coffee. 
is largely exported, 

The following tables aro based upon the interesting statistical 
labour which Major Ling Maria da Silva Pinto presented in 
1855.6 to the Provincial Government, and the subsequent addi- 
tions have been supplied by references to the respective autho- 
rities, The province of Minas had in the year 

















mme... Sm 0 vording to Piza 

Le. BI) accord arro. 
894/040 .,....21 por cont. „ map of that year. 
514,797 ......0°8 per cent. „ > 
563671 ...47 percent, E 
908,816 20 percent „ Silva Pinto. 

1081,90 ......25 per cent. S 
‘L percent. |, 


‘Thus during the eighty years between 1776 and 1856 Y 
age of total increase was 1°70 per je abso- 
ute increase was 899,503 It is difficult to explain the prodigious 


© As tho notes on climate (Seo Highlands of tho Brazil) show, tho tem- 
perature is not favourable to the negro; the land ix too high, the air ia toc 
‘arid; nds white abou to cepe witi Mim, and, Bê ral o i 

mot a favourite in the Asking and cattle brooding countries. Hence of 
Inte oars the slave population of Mian as wk ined. 

Үй шна 18йчй бона ГУА. тол souls: 
Zo Койма Мын т 
zo Servo Frio =. DSI jp 

+ Prom 1776 to 1780 the averago incronso was 210 por cont, per annum z 

from 1798 to 1881 it was 0807 from 1821 to 1823 it waa 470 from 1820 bo 
ПИЙ ї was 200; from 1847 (o 184 аа 240; шш 1504 bo 1800 1 vas 
rio. 

i so purs, given y M. Gerber, I woud a fo taken fom other 


“Tn Тул Baron von Bachwogo made the population of Minas to represent 
a 1813 "Таша" quoted by Southey, sve, 6,251 asthe numbor 














of communicants in thé diocese of Marianna, which then contained two: 
thirds of the provincial on. 

Та 1804 the " Almanak” of Minus ives 1,620,100. 

Tn 1865 tho Presidantial Helatorio Axes it at 1, of whom one-third 
swore slaves, to 20,000 square miles, This would be about 13300h of the 


‘ratio Ere ‘and 1-50th of Holland. 





“Thun im that year tho population of Brazil almost equalled e 
orte states c North America Га 1800, Оо, Тайша, Шош, Ме дыш 
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advance made by the population between 1854 and 1856, Ad- 
mitting, however, that between 1854 and 1861 the total increase 
was 10 per cent, and adding to this the colonists introduced. by 
the companies “ Uniäo e Industria” and “Mucury,” we may cal- 
culate for the year 1861 a population of nearly 1,192,000 souls. 





OCCUPATIONS OF THE INHABITANTS. 
Industry and Productions. 


“S'il existo un pays,” says M, de St, Hilaire, “qui jamais puisse 
se passer du reste du monde, ce sera certainement la province des 
Mines" Hitherto the dissemination of inhabitants over a vast 
tract of land, and the want of good roads, have interfered with 
the march of improvement. As usual when slaves co-exist with, 
free men, the latter are prejudiced against agriculture, holding 
it to be'n servile toil; and the sudden arrest of the import 
slave-trade threw back production to a considerable extent. 
‘As, however, numbers increase, and communication enlightens 
men’s minds, this aversion to an honourable occupation will 
vanish, and in due time the vast riches which lie in the bowels 
of the wealthy Mineiro soil, in the woods, and on the prairies, 
shall be turned to the uso of mankind, 

It is impossible to obtain exact statisties touching the number 
of men employed in the various branches of labour. We shall 
not, however, be far from the truth when, of the whole male 

yPulation of free adults above eighteen years of age, we give 
Туос cent. to the scientific and liberal professions civil, military, 
find ecclesiastical, including also tho employés of Government, 
9 per cent. to mining industry, 11 per cent, to various manufac- 
tures, 26 per cent. to commerce and to the transport of goods, 
and 62 per cent, to agriculture and stock-breeding, 








‘Trrues TO LAND. 


‘Though by far the greater patt of the province is uncultivated, 
the land is private property, and common lands (ferras devolutas) 
are limited to the virgin forests and wild neighbourhood of the 
rivers Dove, Mucury, and others in the cantons (Camareas) of 
ر چ و م‎ Са гаа these ane 
‘were acquired either by settling uj jem (per posse, squatti 

tr by dovation charters (Cartas de Seamarta), arit was granted in 


‘Wisconsin, Minnesota, Towa, Kansas, and Missouri, then numbered 
m , however, Tt areeedod 
эдга sonla, including, 'only 115,019 servile, It that 

‘South "North Carolina, and 
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certain portions (concedida em datas), especially in mines, by the 
goyernors of Kio de Janeiro, Sio Panto, Goyaz, and Bahis, before 

[inas Gernes rose to be a province. 

In the old times grants of land were very unequal, ranging 
from a minimum of 60 square bragas* to a maximum of 48 
square leagues. The area of the whole province is thus dis- 
tributed: 

Charters (Sesmarias), in square leagues of yr: И 

Grunts (datas) given by the governors — . — . 2500 

Squatting and arbitrary possession ~ 19000 

Common lands and those occupied by the Indians — 2089 


‘Total square leagues . 20000 


Mixes, 


The province derives its name from the gold and diamond 
washings which in early days occupied the greater part of the 
population. This industry has fallen off during the last forty 
rears, when wages and rations began to have a higher value. 
Moreover, “pick and pan " can be no longer used, and expensive 
processes of extraction must take their place. Besides diamonds, 
Precious stones of different kinds, and gold, the only minerals 
now worked are iron, lime, and saltpetre. 

‘Diamonds were discovered by Sebastito Leme do Prado, on 
the Ribeiro Manso, a tributary of the Jequitinhonha, in 1725, 0 
little after the first gold-diggings were opened in the north of 
the province, They were not recognised as valuable till 1728, 
when the Netherlands consul at Lisbon saw a parcel brought, 
there on trial by Bernardo da Fonseca Lobo. A royal letter of 
February 8, 1750, authorised the then governor, D. Lourengo do 
Almeida, to declare the diamonds crown property, and to demand 
from tho washers a poll-tax of 5 8 000, which was attervanda 
gradually raised to 2308000 per annum — ím those days 
large sun. Another royal letter of October 30, 1733, established 
à superintendent of diamonds, and marked out as the * Diuman- 
tine District, a territory about 10 miles in diameter, the 

illage (Arraialt) of Tejuco, now the “Cidade Diamantina.” In 
1735 the Government monopolised the diggings, and farmed. 





























* ‘there are 9:10 bragas to the uyual league, which would reduce 6011 
Rams lenguas to A207 lng of 130th — 12D. Joao Viwas the fst who 
‘towed etangerto hold oman 
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them to Joño Fernandes de Oliveira for a yearly sum of 
120000 $ 000, and after 1740 for 138,000 $ 000. In Jam 
1749 the privilege was conferred till 1752 upon Felisberto 
Caldeira Brant, and the latter was succeeded by the same Oliveira 
from 1753 to 1771. From January 1, 1772 the Government: 
took the works into their own hands, until the law of October 
25, 1832 threw them open to the public, establishing a certain 
tax. ‘The law of September -24, 1845 created a new inspector- 
generalship of the Diamantine lands, 

The quantity extracted has been considerable, In 1732 the 
flest of Rio de Janeiro carried 1146 ounces to Lisbon. In the 
days of the contractors they sometimes washed more than 12,000 
oitavas? (each = 55351,340 gr. avoir) per annum. Between 
1772 and 1794 the figures show 48,547 oitavus, besides 449,825] 
octaves of gold simultaneously washed. Baron von Eschwige 
(Pluto Brasiliensis, p. 418) calculates from official documents that 
between 1730 and 1822 the extraction was registered at 165,760] 
oitavas, besides tho clandestine workings, which produced at 
least an equal quantity, 

Diamonds are also found in other parta of the province, as in. 
the southern watershed of the Serro Frio, the Serra de Grto Mogol, 
ard principally in tho streams lowing fom the Ser da Mata da 
Corda. From one of these, the Abaieté, came in 1800 the “Regent” 
diamond of the Portuguese crown, then valued at 7500 millions of 
francs, About twelve years ago (1863) appeared in the munici= 
PiltyofPatrocini ange diamond digging, Hero was presently 

xil! ho village aliod" Bagagem Dinmantinn,” which already in 
1858 had 2815 hoart (fgej vh 15.54 oh. Та 185015 
‘was raised to the rank of a town (Villa), and it is now one of the 
most prosperous cities in the province, Amongst a number of 
‘valuable stones drawn from these grounds was the Estrella do 
Sul, weighing 18 oitavas, and now valued at £250,000.t 

‘There are actually in the province six inspectorships of 
diamond districts, namely, at Diamantina, Бето, Conceigad, Grito 
Mogol, Patrocinio, and Uberaba, created by the decree No. 665 
of September 6, 1852, which carried out with some changes the 
resolution No. 874 of September 24, 1845, Each district is 
divided into lots, which are farmed out, The price of stones, at 
‘the “ Regulation of the Vintem,"§ is from 440 $ 000 to 480 $ 000 
per octave (now nearly doubled). 

Thn oitava ia abont неа, AS 1 

E ышы “Indians,” who thos 
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‘of the intem” means that every atono in tho octavo should 
average n vintem, or half a carat, ame 
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Besides diamonds, the province has produced the enolase, the 
chrysolite the aqua-marinba or beryl, the garnet, and especially 
the (white) topaz. All are however at present neglected on 
account of the low prices in the markets of Europe. The aqua- 
marinha (beryl) weighing 15 Ibs, and presented in 1806 to D. 
Tota VE wag found in the Ribeiro dos Pingos, a tributary of 
the Mucury River, The so-called * diamonds” found (1861) in 
the River Matipod, in the district of Abre Campo, were chryso- 
lites, euclases, ammethysts, topazes and other stones. 

Gold was discovered in. 1672 by Manoel da Borba Gatot upon 
the lands of Sabarê. ‘The “find” becoming public, hosts. of 
adventurers, especially Paulistas, flocked to the lands lying 
near the range which runs north of the Stacohemi, Та 1690 
Antonio Dias, of Taubaté, found the rich diggings of Ouro Preto, 
Important settlements sprang up, and as population increased 
anche the troubles known as tho Guerra dow Eiuboabas between 
the Paulistas and the Portuguese from Europe. These disturb- 
ances were at Inst put down in 1709 by the governor, D, Antonio 
d'Albuquerque Coclho de Carvalho, From that time the quinto, 
г fifth, due to the royal treasury, was carefully collected, and 
superintendentships of gold and smelting houses (casts de fun- 
diçao—gold foundriest) were established in Villa Rica, Sabará, 


« The ancient chryaollta waa called topas, from tho eagornons witi which 
M man moante trara) in an iland i tho Bod Soa (Pliny, 37.3) The 
tle Baa yotardi yellow, tuning rd when bontod, and positively 
tion ny io or tng, ешеш EW 
"Tiopas of Germany becomes white у а ки wing 

Mo eet stis cL i dire (Yeh p i P 

d SA PAP (oig) decas i prove uy ancnat documents that only 
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р matat in ts Soran da быс eda vete ret 

Зи (Саде)  Also in 1009 Antonio Rodrigues Arnao, of Taubaté; 
Suid cod dr Cet, and abowed tarea octavoa to tho Capiti Mór oÈ 
fonnd oshma. Bara Gato, nor ndry murdor ed to the Rio Doce 
Pepin Haus and 1710 ba maa pardoned бу tho governor, Arthur do Sà 
encres on cadit ofla owing tha ^ 
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and the towns subsequently built. Innumerable mines were 
afterwards discovered in different parts of the province. At 
present the precious ore is brought principally from the munici- 
Palities of Sabari, Caethé, Sta. Barbara, Marianna, Ouro Preto,* 
Htabira do Mato-dentro, Conceigio, Serv, Diamantina, Grio 
Mogol, Minas Novas, and S, José d'El Rei. 

According to authentic calculations, the total of the royal 
quint between 1700 and 1820 was 29,235,405 octaves=71374 ar- 
robas (each = Ibs, 32-3876). Calculating the octave at its then 
price of 1 $ 500, the tribute to the Portuguese crown was 
$4,400,000 (= 114 millions of francs), and that which left the 
country, including the contraband, was £25,000,000 (=700 mils 
lions of francs). Since the Declaration of Independence the 
Production has greatly fallen off-+ 

"Tho gold-crushing works in the province are about 100, Tho 
most important of them, and the largest industrial establish- 
ment is tho “St, John d'El Rey Mining Company,” at Morro 
Velho, 2} leagnes from Sabará. Established in 1830, it 
‘worked for some time near the city of S, Joðo d'El Rei, and then 
began upon the present lauds, The nuriferous veins (betas) 
are pyrites injected into asgillnecons achiate, and dipping vo the 
Apure, 48%, According tothe dirctors reports, Momo 
Velho extracted during 1861 96,012 tons of mineral, Of these, 
24710 were rejected as poor, and the remaining 71,902 gave 
499,064 octaves of gold = 6:94 octaves per ton, Adding to this 
the 26,690 octaves given by the “refuse works” (engonhoa da, рт) 
bero a ой 5754 octaves the gres annual bevel 
then known. Between March 20, 1861, and March 20, 1862, were 
extracted 543,637 octaves, bearing a clear profit of £96,769 Os, bl, 
and the dividend was ninety shillings per share of £20 (£15 
mid up), During that year the mines employed 486 talo 
slaves, $11 Brazilian, and 62 English workmen, In the mills 
(engenhos) were fourteen Europeans, 50 Brazilians, 96 male und. 
357 fe slaves, a total of 1566 souls, 

The principal mines explored at Morro Velho are those called 
tho Cachoeira and the Babit. "Tho former waa 1120 pans long 
in the horizontal section, 13 to 85 palms broad, and 1190. 
deep in March 1861, which became 1480 in February 1862, 


Black Gold,” where, ncoording to Mer. Walsh, the precious ore hae an 
alloy of silver, which oxidise by exposure. But iron, puro and degraded 
fiom mien sat, almost always companion gold in thea diggs, ud the 
sking gave only six 
КЕЗД al, 
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TheBabiisaboutthesmmesize* Both have six inclined planes. 
for hauling out and ing the ore. In 1859 the mine 
employed 274 free Brazilians and foreigners, and 407 slaves, a 
total of 681 men. Amongst these were 242 borers (broqueiros), 
who in 311 working days extracted 89,000 tons of metal ; 6119 
tons were rejected as poor, and the remaining 82,881 were 
crushed in six stamping-mills and machines, worked by 134 
hands. In thé spalling works, the mills, and the amalgamation de- 
periments, during thls yea, wero ployed 9 Europeans, 2 male 
ilians, 24 women ditto, with 79 male and 254 female slaves, 
‘total of 387. For a mining population the work-people are 
extmodinarily healthy. In 1809 the percentage of was 
276, and not including accidents only 214. 
jeld per ton was 3°9 octavest = 2159 grains, 
ton, 70 Ibe of was employed, and the 
foot of amalgam was 0'58 ounces, about equal to 6 
per cent. 


In 1859 the total produce was 342,885 octaves, at an expensa 
of 115,8088067, that is to say, 08357 per octave. The capital 
of the shares paid up since 1830 was £128,400, which in thirty 
‘years (to 1860) produced a net revenue of £466,874 6s, 1d, bo- 
sides which the works were valued at £100,000. The last divi- 
dend was £2 per share of £15—nearly 14 per cent. 

‘The “ Associação Nacional Bruzileira de Mineragao” (Cocaos 
Company) has explored since 1829 the mines of Macaubas, 
Cuiabá, and Cocaes. Tt has, however, been unfortunate, and its 
capital of 36000008000 (£360,000) was exhausted without 
giving a dividend. During the thirty-one years of its existence 
it extracted gold to the value of £150,000. Its only mills now 
employ 12 hands, whilst in the mines 21 free people and 21 
‘slaves compose the total. In 1860 its expenses rose to 9,0003000 
(£900), and it hardly returned 6934 octaves of gold. 

All the other establishments are upon a small scale. The 
ancient companies of S. José d'EL Rei, Prados, Gongo Soceo, 
Ttabira do Campo, and others, have ceased to exist 

© In December 31 1865, the Bab mine hid 207 fathoms on the dip o. 
the ibd amis length of excavation of £0 fathoms; in ње Саона. 
Binen mero Bia mat 0a, “The average bth ofthe Bahco tt of 
8) Uachoors £0 fect; the miniorum waa 11 feet and tho marinum 90 feet: 
There were 1o 7 inclined planos, 

^ Tn Sco Mr. Wale calcalated that a cabit fot of йн (— 1101.) gavo 
lo Bi on of gali. a ere iat the ila Gora morsu per ton 
ТАНЫ Бе нш жы БГ вз соге үг сай fot of amalgam. Ta talai 
Paces of extraction im 1868 was (23,654 citavas. "Tie erpane 0f er- 
eng И жы ы pr tm tated нй гед аы Е don 
Are ou tbe mine. "Tae cost of extracting the gold was 328 isto Sid. 
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"Platina. silver, copper, and lead. All these are now neglected, 
Platina is found mixed with gold in many mines belonging to 
the municipalities of Marianna and Do Sero. Lead, generally 
argentiforous, exists in the vicinity of Sete Lagóas, Abaieté, and 
Other places; and the Government does not work the rich 
galeniferous ores of Abaidté. Copper exists abundantly in 
various parts of the municipalities of Sta, Barbara, Serro, Sa- 
baró, and Indaiá. At one time it was highly thought o£ 

ron is scattered over the whole province, and should be one 
of its chief exports, It was first extracted in the beginning of 
the present century by Manoel Ferreira da Camara Bitanconrt, 
The works actually in use are now above 90, and are limited to 
the cantons of Ouro Preto, Piracicava, and Sero. The principle 
is that of M. Jean Antoine Monlevade, a few leagues to the south 
of Itabira de Mato-dentzo, which in 1803 employed 96 slaves, and. 
which annually produces 6000 arrobas of worked iron, ‘There are 
others in the western municipalities, as Piumhy and Patrocinio, and 
between Ouro Preto and the city of Itabira the works employ 
about 2000 hands, and produce annually some 160,000 arrobas. 
None of these cast their metal with high-chimneyed air furnaces 
(Fornalhas attas), but make bars or worked iron in the "Stück- 
ofen” or Catalonian forge-+ The combustible is charcoal. 

limestone is quarried in many parts of the province, and 
there is a quantity of marble for which some day use will bo 


Salt and saltpetre. The first efforvesces from the ground in 
the municipality of Jamuaria, on the banks of the Rio de Sao 
Francisco: it also appears on the banks of the River Mosquito, in 
the arrondissement of Grito Mogol. Saltpotro in considerable 
quantities penetrates into the clay strata. The municipalities 
of Santa Luzia, Montes Claros, Piumhy, and Formiga supply 
thig grontost quantity. $ 

Besides these minerals there are large deposits of building- 
stone, clay fit for tiles, bricks, pottery, and even in; true 
Kaolin, in the municipality of Marianna ; steatite (vulg. called 
Pedra de Sabio = soapstone), well fitted for pots ; slate, plom- 
bagine (plumbago, carburet of iron), for pencils and crucibles 
adinhon) i „pumico: sulhato of iron, popularly known as 
“ Caparrosa,” and ochres of different colours. 
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AGRICULTURE—STOCK-BREEDING. 

Agriculture, which might embraee the produce of the tem- 
erate and the tropical zones, is now confined to the produce 
consumed by the country, such as the Gereals—maize, rice, 
wheat* and rye—the latter two in very trifling quantities; 
fruits, as bananas, limes and sweet limes, peaches, jaboticabas, 
pineapples, quinces, guavas, ete. ; vegetables, as beans, manioc, 
Sweet potatoes, and yams ; with coffee, tobacco, cotton, and Palma 
Christi. The vine and indigo are also cultivated, but to a very 
small extent, 

Pigs, goats, and the minor domestic animals are found all 
over the country; the black cattle, mules, and horses are bred. 
most in the campos or prairies of the west; sheep aro few, al- 
though the plains offer good pastures, Apiculture progresses, 
Dut the utilisation of the silkworm is still in embryo. 

Most of this produce is bred for consumption in the province, 
and thus tho ommeroo is almost exclusively interal The 
price and difficulty of transport prevent exportation. ‘The yearl 
Tile of provisions here. produced may be 25000000. "Only 
the southern municipalities, whose communications are better, 
can afford to export, and the articles are usually those that 
combine lightness and value, Such are 

1. Coffee, which flourishes chiefly in the municipalities of 
the Rio Proto, Parabybuna, Mar de Hespanha, and Leopoldina ; 
Tow im those of Pombo, U4, and Muriahé. ‘The total produc- 
tion, home consumpti 
of 1,300,000 arrobas.+ 

2! Tobacco, of which the best is grown in the municipalities 
of Baependy, Campanha, Christina, Itajubé, Lavras, and. Pitan- 
au, The annual produce may te 400,000 tobias, of which the 
province exports about 250,000, 

3. Cotton was formerly the chief of Mineiro products, and 
was much cultivated in Minas Novas; it then declined to the 
wants of home consumption of 60,000-70,000 arrobas, of which 
about 23,000 are exported in woven stuffs strong and good. 

“4. Cane was also grown in many places for sugar and spirits. 
It is mostly consumed at home, and the exportation of sugar and 
ard brown cakes (rapaduras) hanlly reaches 100,000-170,000. 
arobas per annum. 

* Wo are told that in 1829 sororal Cofnarcan grew considerable 
ctr irae Sa waters ak at tho aad Blo Bee 

"jns fencral average of the annaal export of the is na follows: 
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5. Black cattle is best bred in the Prairie municipalities to 
the north and west of the Serra da Mantiqueira. These places 
send annually to the capital (a Corte) about 70,000 head. 

6. Sheep form an annual exportation of 15,000 head. 

T, Pigs are bred in great sfumbers, pork being a favourite 
food, ‘The number annually fattened is nearly 4,000,000, of which 
50,000-80,000 head may be exported, with 260,000 arrobas of 
Jard (touoinho). 

Tho number of agricultural and breeding establishments in 
the province exceeds 20,000. 


COLONISATION. 


There are three great nuclei of colonies, besides a number of 
foreign labourers, chiefly from the Agores Islands, who aro scat- 
tered over the properties in the southern municipalities, viz.— 

1. Colony of Mucury. The Mucury Company (having opened 
a road from Santa-Clara, the terminus of steam navigation on tlre 
River Mucury, and the village of Philadelphia, founded by the 
samo body) began in 1854 а colony for Brazilians and strangers. 
‘Tho first German detachments arrived in 1856, but a variety of 
difficulties, endemic disease, and discontent arrested progress, 
Tn the middle of 1859 the colony counted 501 souls, not includ- 
ing minors of five years, and the total population of the Phila- 
ddphia district was valued at 8600 souls. ‘The land is of 164 
Youd of 150,000 square fathoms, measured, marked out, and sold. 
to the colonists—42 lots of 4000 square fathoms® for country 
Homses (chacara), and 172 of 5000 for houses in the village of 
Philadelphia. It possesses 12 sugar-works, 10 mills, 50 crushers 

'monjalos) for making manioc-meal (farinha), 5 smithies, and 
S'cart-making establishments, ‘The Annual production, which, 
however, is all consumed by the colonists, is valued at £20,000. 
‘Another unprosperous colony, “Nueva Milano,” was established 
by an Ttnlian, N. Monteggin, under the auspices of the sume 
company, on the banks of the Ribeiro de S, Matheos, three 
Teagues below Santa Clara. 

‘Tho Imperial Government, in virtue of the contract dated 
‘March 1, 1861, took over charge from the Mueury Company, and. 
proce to ake many improvements, The colony now num- 

s A87 souls. 

2, Military colony of the Urucú. It was created by Imperial 
Decree of May 24, 1854, with the especial object of protecting 
he new settlers im the woods of the Mucury River, and it was 
Planta athe conasnce of the streams Urued and Das Lages. 

"personnel. numbered hardly a major director, 4 officers, and 
26 privates (praças), till May 10, 1855, when it was 
© Those wero “Aforado,” 6.6, hired from tho Camara. 
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with 28 families from Madeira, each receiving 40000 square 
fathoms of land. It actually contains 288 persons, of whom 
113 are Portt 94 Belgians and Swiss, and 81 Brazilians. 
Of 7931 alqueires* of cultivable land in the colony, about 914 
are planted with produce of the country. 

3. Colony of D. Pedro Segundo, It was founded with assis- 
tance from Government by the “Company União ¢ Industria” 
on July 13 1858, when tho first German colonists arrived. 
Early in 1860 it contained 1112 souls, and early in 1861, 1144. 
In 1861 11 died, 44 were born, and 6 came fr Europe; thus 
аду їп 1803 the colony contained 1185 persons--054 males 
529 females. "hese figures, however, include 250 who, with ov 
without permission of the directory, are absent from the colony. 
"There are 200 farms (prados) of 20,000 square fathoms eacl 
and half of them are planted with cereals and other food for 
country consumption, At the same time 123 fatnilies and 8 un- 
married men were oceupiot in cultivating thoir grants (prazos); 60 

sons were simultaneously working at the roads of the colony, 
Ts0 were in different. works of the company, and 28 persons 
were in private service, In 1861 the company paid the colonist 
labourers for various works 1424133889 (= £14,200). In tho 
same year the supplies, native and foreign, furnished to the 
colony amounted to 20,3568840 (= £2003). 


MANUFACTURES AND FABHICR, 


‘These, for want of hands, are at present necessarily in a back- 
ward state. The following are the principal branches, viz 
1. Proparations of vegetable and animal substances, as coffee, 
cano (for sugar and spirits), tobacco, indigo (on a very small 
seale), castor oil, Bx кши шы шшен Ine 
dian” (ie, Chinese) tea, Paraguay tea (congonhas or mate) 
manioe-Hlour, maize-meal (fuba), and sediment flour of manioo 
Bath again ig — 10.00 Dragan (Brian fathoms, cull e down 


Rolatorio, it was directed by tho 
The 
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(poleiZio) ; besides saw-woods, butter, cheese, bacon, ete. An 
Approximate ealeultion gives us in the province 00 severe 
4503 works for sugaramaking and distillery, 260 coffee-milling 
establishments, Besides these there are many mills (moinlus), 
stamps (monjolos) and small works (engenhocas). 

2, Mechanical arts and trades. Besides those which exist in 
all civilised lands, such as the callings of mason, carpenter, 
joiner, iron-smith, tailor, bootmaker, ete, the following deserve 
‘especial mention :— 

(a) Printing and small bookbinding establishments at Ouro 
Preto, Marianna, 8, Joño ФЕ! Rei, Diamantina, Tres Pontus, 
Campanha, and places of minor importance. 

(b) Fabrics ol cotton and wool in all parts of the province, 
especially in the municipalities of Queluz, Bom Fim, Pitangui, 
Desemboque, Piumhy, Tamandué, and others in that part. 
Mostly they are coarse stuffs, but there are finer striped textures. 
ike casimir, also horse or snddle-cloths (mantas) and coverlets 
or bedeovers (colcias), strongly made and of good design. The 
annual total of stuffs may, without fear, be estimated at 4,000,000 
yards (varas), and 10,000 pieces of bedcovers. The most im- 

manufactory is that called “Canna do Reino,” in the 
municipality of Conceicab; it is aided by the government, and. 
by the latest information it can turn out an annual total of 
50,000 or 60,000 yards (aras) 

(e) Hats manufactured at $. Gonçalo da Campanha. 

(d.) Ropes and а few stuffs manufactured with the fibres of 
the pita aloe, the Tuccám palm, the leaves of the Macuibo tree, 
ete. 


(e) Tanneries in the municipalities of Januaria, Paracabi, 
Uberaba, and others to the west. 

(f) Curreries amd suddleries of the. Cachoeira da Campo, 
Prados, Barbacena, S. Joño d'El Rei, and other places ; fabric of 
packsaddles (cangalias) and ordinary horse furniture in all 


parts. 

(g)_ Goldsmitheries of Diamantina, formerly much famed and 
still distinguished by their purity of metal. 

(h) Forges and farnaces, lime-kilns and potteries, mentioned 
‘under the head of “mineralogy.” 

(i) Images made at Santa Lazia, where figures are prettily 
eut in a very white steatite sent from Bahia; the city annually 

ıa value of 60,000 $ 000 (£6,000). 

(Е) Pots and vases of steatite. 

(L) Potteries in the municipalities of ConcelpaZ, Caethé, and. 
Marianna, all unimportant, ‘The ancient works of “Saramenha,” 


® Tho vara ia a yard of 5 palms — 40 inches, 
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a place near Ouro Preto, which produced an excellent article, 
Ihave been abandoned for years. 

(n) Soap, indigo, wax tapers tallow candles, almost exclu- 
sively consumed at hor 

(n) Guapowler male. st Ouro Preto and S. Bartholomen: 
rockets and fireworks everyw! 

Deuter apo ops, of which there are in the 

some two hundred and fifty. 
(p) Wooden boxes and bowls, mats, baskets, panniers (jacûs). 


Drsccesios.. 


‘Mr. Cuantes Huvatrox had listened to Captain Burton's valuable 
paper with grent interest, and was very pleased to learn from it that 


ton's) opinion it is about 
‘could settle in. 
Dr. Canter Braxe, to the description of human remains 


The President announced that the auditors of the accounts of 
the Insitute for 1872 had been appointed, viz Mr, Clementa 
"Markham, C.B, on behalf of the Council, and Mr. Richard B. 
Tintins on bemalt of the Members. 
On the invitation of the, President, Mx. Chavis, Hanlon 
made a brief statement relative to his proposed journey of 
шла, 


The meeting then adjourned. 





ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 
Jaxvany 2ist, 1873. 
Бтв Јону Іхввоск, Bart, FRS, President, in the Chair. 


‘Tae minutes of the last annual meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

‘The Treasurer's Financial Statement of Income and Ex- 
penditure was read and adopted. (p. 424). 


жон [cei 





Treasurer's Financial Statement. 
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‘The President appointed as Serutineers of the Ballot, Mr. 
‘McKenny Hughes and Major S. E. I Owen, and declared tho 
ballot to be then open. 


The Report of Council for 1872 was then read by the 
Director, as follows: 
Secon ANsvAL Rerort of the COUNCIL OF THE ANTHEOPO- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, for 1872. 
1. Your Council report with satisfaction that during the year 


1872 thirty-one valuable papers have been read before the Insti- 
tute, as shown by the following list:— 
A, The Alamitos. By C Stagiland Wake, Eog d 
Нач Trunaion cf Bniormenis. By Googe Hari, Ee, 
“Sh. On the Wallons. By Dr. Charnock and Dr. Blake. 
nh Sears а анды, Pur Рану ао Зиа. ВУ. Н. 
wr jal Collections from the Holy Land. Barton and 
ачаа ду Land. Captain Burton’ 


“6. Race Characteristics as related to Civilisation. By J. G. Avery, Esq. 
7. On the Comparative Longevity of Man and Animals. By George 


Haris, Begs BS Ae 
S On the Physical Conditions of Centenarians. By Sir Duncan Gibb, 
Bart, M.D. 





EI 
ЭО „ашы By Pana ak Del 
sent Op, By ei 

a cre a LE 
SET nena pts t Dag i Sr fOr 
land. By A. MeDonald, Esq. 9 

16, Oa the Keel Iago, ‘resulting from Insanity. By George 
Aen argent of tho arie ine Ban, By J 
18. On Tumuli at Sepolia, Rusia. By Baron de Boguschefiky. 
irte pl P E M DET 
ЭШ аы o Ne Arcam Bye Se Andrew St Jolas Eat 
HY T cae 

ER DD RE AA E E 
БЕ M VN 
а ве 

35. The Moabite Jars: with a Translation. By the Rev. Dunbar J. 


is 
lh 


793. On some Tmplements bearing Marks referable to Ownership, 
and res 
Gambling, from the Cares of Dordogne, "By Professor "T. 


426 Report of Cowneil. 
Zi Diener pfa Fint Implement taion fa Winner Dtm, nesr 
Sandhurst. By Lient. x 


tS. The Origin of Serpant Worbis By ©, Staniland Wa 
51 to dato Hil Tee. ru Minen mS 


2. Tn addition to these the Council have accepted for reading 
at the meetings in 1873 twenty papers, and four more are under 
‘consideration by the referees. 

3. These statements indicate great scientific activity on the 
part of members of the Institute. 

4. Your Council regret to announce the loss to the Society b 
death of the following twelve members :—Mr. Edward Arnold, 
Mr. J. W. Breeks, Mr. Henry Charlton, Sir Walter Clavering, 
Mr. O. H. Gardner, Mr, Peter Gardner, Mr, J. W, Jackson, Mr. 
R. H. Kirwan, Mr, John Mortimer, Dr. E Riccand, Professor 
Scouler, Sir A. Smith. 

5. Thirty-three members have retired, and twenty-two new 
members have been elected, 

6. Mr. Letourneau, Conseiller d'Etat, Algiers, and Dr. J, Haast, 
of Canterbury, New Zealand, have been elected corresponding 
members, 

7. Mr. H. H. Howorth has been appointed Local Secretary 
for South Lancashire, and tho Rov. T. Falkner for Colombo.” 

8, The financial condition of the Institute has shown marked. 
improvement during the year:— 

9, A sum of £410 has been paid during the year off the old 
Avhts of the Anthropological and Ethnological Societies, leaving 
12437 139. 5d, still duo, to which must be added £20 for interest 
charged by Mr. Richards, as follows :— 


"To Richards on account of Anthropological Society (in- 














cluding interest) . 4395 810 

To Taylor and Francia on account of E 
Society ... n uoa ACT 
LUT IS 5 


10. The other debts owing by the Institute on December 31st, 
were 








To Richards for printing Journal . £328 13 6 
To Kell Brothers, or illustrations to Journal 46 B 0 
‘To Royal Society of Literature, for Rent... 137 10 0 
For Silaries due December 31st, but paid in 1873 9 

456310 6 


| 
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11. Against this the following assets are available:— 
Cash at Bankers. E € ЕЯ -. £153 7 4 
Balance due from Longmans, for sale of Publications.. 20 6 3 
» Trübaer » » ^ 45 5 T 
Е Sotheby (for sale of surplusbooks)... 18 18 0 
£8711 2 

12. The net indebtedness of the Institute is there- 

2314 19 4 
44713 5 
76212 9 
t 1012 2 3 
Shows a saving in the year 18720f .. a £99 9 6 
14. Tt is sati to your Council that they have been 


able to effect this saving without diminishing the value and 
interest of the Society’s publications, upon which the following 
sums have been spent during the year :— 

For Printing. 
For Illustrations 


239 12 6 

n ss 
2340 15 9 
tal’ re numbers of the Journal (ne a double nan 

issued during the year, con the 
Берте фә Institut, with шаа Саан а еа р. 
cellaneous anthropological information. 

16. The Library of the Institute, consisting of the combined 
PDA ilc X UE 
many duplicate copi some works not of an ant 
characte: Some of these were retumed to the donate vlerb 
they desired it, and the remainder have been sold by auction, 
producing, as before stated, £18 128. net. 

17. The Afuseum has been enriched by a large number of very 
valuable gifts, fir exceeding the accommodation the Institute 
has at command for their exhibition. Tt has also been improved 

the articulation and suspension in wooden cases of the 

Tasmanian skeleton, presented by Mr, Morton All- 
, and the gorilla skeleton, presented by Mr. Tom Craston. 
18. The following are the names of the donors to the library 
and museum during the year :— 

apt I P. Darton; M. E T. amy; James Bors, Be; Anco 

Tr 
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19, Your Council were gratified to receive. from that of the 
Royal Geographical Society an invitation to co-operate with 
them in their application to Government for a. renewed expedi- 
tion to explore the Arctic вода, ‘The Council was satisfied 
that great advantage to anthropological scienco might be anti- 
cipated from such an exploration, It is to be regretted that 
the Government have not seen their way to comply with the 
request made to them, but your Council will not fail to use any 
opportunity that may arise for renewing the application. 

20. Your Council have observed with satisfaction that a grant 
mey has been made, and a committee appointed (consisting 
mainly of prominent menibers of your Council), by the Br 
Association for the Advancement of Science, (o prepare: and 
publish a set of anthropological instructions to travellers and. 
explorers in uncivilised countries. Your Council have requested. 
the Committee to report to them upon any means by which this 
Institute could properly and usefully co-operate with the Asso- 
ciation im this important work—one which the Institute has 
had in view from its formation. 

,,22 Your Council trast tho, members will, consider that 

e not been wanting in activity during the past year. It 

poetae reale entes 
to attain its full measure of usefulness while it continues 
with debt, That debt is fast diminishing, and whén 
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4 few years have elapsed may be expected to be wholly extin- 
guished. That object achieved, the Institute has before it a 
Career of prosperity and usefulness second to none even among 
the most ancient and most highly privileged of scientific 
societies. 

On the motion of Professor Rolleston, seconded by Mr. Boyd 
Dawkins, the Report was adopted nem, con. 

Mr. E. Charlesworth and Mr, Robert Des Ruffitres made a 
fow remarks, 





‘The PueswweNr then delivered the following address: 


Gexruemex.—The report which has just been read gives you a 
clear, though succinct, account of ony position as a Society, and 
of the work we have done during the past year, We may, I 
think, fairly congratulate ourselves on the result. Our financial 
position is rapidly improving, and I am happy to say that we 
liavo a good prospect of interesting papers for the present 
session, 

During the past year Mr. Evans has published his long looked 
for volumo on "The Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons, 
and Ornaments of Great Britain”; an excellent work, well 
worthy of the high reputation of our distinguished Vice-Presi- 
dent. The first chapter is introductory; the second deals with 
tho modes of manufacture; he then describes successively the 
chipped or rough hewn celts, celts ground at the edge only, 
polished celts, picks, chisels, gouges, perforated axes, perforated 
and grooved hammers, grinding stones, whetstones, lakes, nuclei, 
sorapers, awls, knives, javelin and arrowheads, flaking tools, 
sling stones and balls, articles of bone, spindle-whorls, buttons, 
&c. "The descriptions are clear and interesting, and are illustrated 
Jy two plates and nearly 500 woodcuts. 

Mr. Evans sums up the present state of our knowledge of the 
Neolithic, or Polished Stone age, as follows (p. 423): "These 
results, I must acknowledge, are to my mind, by no means com- 
pletely satisfactory. It is true that regarding the various forms 
of objects described from a technological, or even a collector's 
point of view, the series of stone antiquities found in Britain 
‘does not contrast unfavourably with that from any other country, 
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‘We have hatchets, adzes, chisels, borers, scrapers and tools of 
various kinds; and know both how they were made and how 
they were used; we have battle-axes, lances and arrows for war, 
or for the chase; we have various implements and utensils 
adapted for domestic use; we have the personal ornaments of 
our remote predecessors, and know something of their methods 
of sepulture, and of their funeral customs, Indeed, во far as 
external appliances are concerned, they are almost as fully re- 
presented as would be those of any existing savage nation by 
the researches of a painstaking traveller, And yet, when we 
attempt any chronological arrangement of the various forms, we 
find ourselves almost immediately at fault. From the number 
of objects found we may, indeed, safely infer that they represent 
the lapse of no inconsidertble interval of time, but how great 
we know not; nor, in most cases can we say, with any approach 
to certainty, whether a given object belongs to the commence- 
ment, middle, or close of the Polished Stone Period of Britain.’ 

The last four chapters are devoted to the Paliolithic period. 
He first describes the evidence derived from caverns, on the 
general results of which he thinks we may safely rely. In the 
case of Kent's Hole, for instance, we find “the refuse of his 
food, in the shape of the bones of the animals whose flesh he 
consumed, or the shells of tho edible molluscs with which his 
meals were varied. We have seen that in the black mould 
above the stalagmite, the implements of bronze and stone are 
associated with a fauna essentially the same ns that of the 
present day. But the bulk of the mammals which are found 
above the stalagmite do not occur below it; and assuming, as 
we must do, that the earlier occupants of the cave subsisted on. 
animal food, and were unable to eat the whole of the bones as 
well as the flesh, some portion of the bones below the stalagmite 
must be the refuse from their meals. Without insisting on the 
perfect contemporancity of all the animal remains found together 
in the cave-earth, we may, therefore, safely affirm that we have 
here relics of man associated with a fauna from which the ordi- 
nary forms of ox, sheep, goat, pig, and dog are entirely absent, 
and of which the majority of forms are now either totally or 
locally extinct". (p. 464.) 
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As regards the physical geography of ‘the country in Paleoli- 
iic times, Mr. Evans attaches much importance to the probable 
saturation of the strato, which saturation, as he points out, would. 
be moro readily effected at that time than it is now, because the 
present deep valleys tend to drain the neighbouring uplands. 
Since in Palieolithic times the valleys were comparatively shallow, 
he thinks that such strata as the chalk may have been always in a 
state of saturation to within a few fect of the surface. He points 
‘out, moreover, that were the chalk in a less porous condition, its 
absorbent powers would not be so great. Under such circum- 
stances floods would necessarily be more frequent and more 
severe than at present. Moreover, " with a bare surface such as 
a newly elevated tract would expose” (р. 581), the eroding 
power of rain would be much greater than at present. Tn con- 
sequence also of the more rigorous climate, snow and ice would 
accumulate during the winter, thus producing violent spring 
floods. We may, therefore, he says, “readily suppose that in 
the course of no very great interval of time, geologically speak- 
ing, a river system for carrying off the waters falling from the 
heavens, analogous in character to those of the present day, but 
‘with shallower valleys, would be formed on the surface of tho 
elevated tract.” (p. 581) 

‘Measured in years, however, the changes which have taken 
place since the appearance of man in western Europe indicate 
an immense lapse of time. Mr. Evans, indeed, considers that 
the evidence of man's existence in Miocene times is "very 
far from satisfactory.” (p. 428) Yet the antiquity of man, 
measured in years, must be very great, and the changes in 
Physical geography which have taken place since his appear- 
ance have been immense, To realise, says Mr. Evans, “these 
changes, almost transcends the powers of the imagination. 
Who, for instance, standing on the edge of the lofty cliff 
at Bournemonth, and gazing over the wide expanse of waters 
between the present shore and a line connecting the Needles on 
the one hand, and the Ballard Down Foreland on the other, can 
fully comprehend how immensely remote was the epoch when 
what is now that vast bay was high and dry land, and a long 
range of chalk downs, 600 feet above the sea, bounded the 
horizon on the south? And yet this must have been the sight 
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that met the eyes of those primeval men who frequented the 
banks of that ancient river, which buried their handiworks in 
gravels that now eap the cliffs, and of the course of which so 
stange but indubitable a memorial subsists in what has now 
become the Solent Sea.” (p. 62L) 

M. Belgrand, «Inspecteur Général des Ponts et Chaussées, 
Directeur des Eaux et des Egouts de la Ville de Paris" has 
published a very important work entitled “Le Bassin Parisien 
mux figes anté-historiques,” illustrated by mas and by more than. 
eighty plates, for the most part palwontological. М. Belgrand’s 
offical position has enabled him to study the physical conditions 
of the Seine and its afluents under very favourable conditions, 
and his work will no doubt be read with great satisfaction by 
those who are interested in the subject Without denying that 
the present condition of the country is due in great measure to 
the slow operation of existing causes, M. Belgrand is of opinion 
that the creation of the valleys, in the first instance, is due to 
cataclysmic action, which he places at the close of the Pliocene 
period. “Je partage;” he says, “l'opinion de M. Elie de Beaumont ; 
Je crois que Jo soulèvement des Alpes s'est fait rapidement, et 
que c'est à co grand cataclysme qu'il faut attribuer le déplace- 
ment d'eau qui a aviné le bassin de Ia Seine.” (p. xxxix) Tho 
direction of this current was from the south-east to the north- 
west, and he adds that, “il me parait absolument impossible 
d'expliquer autrement les grands traits de cette orographie.” 

During Palmolithic times the continent was, he considers, less 
elevated than at present, and the rivers much larger. Tho 
diminution in the size of the rivers must, he thinks, have taken 
place very rapidly: “les grands cours d'eau de l'ige de pierre 
sont devenus tont à coup les petites rivières que nous voyons 
couler de nos jours” (p. 138) This, in his opinion, is proved 
by the fact that the river valleys of the Seine and of Picardy 
are in their lower parts occupied by beds of peat, Now peat 
does not grow in turbid, muddy water. Thus there is no peat 
in the valley of the Marne, because owing to the impermeable 
mature of a part of its course, it is subject to violent floods of 
muddy water. The Seine valley contains much peat down to 
Montereau; here, however, it is joined by the Yonne, which 
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sreceives the waters from the impermeable district of the Morvan, 
‘and for some distance below this point, no peat occurs. The 
floods in Paleolithic times were so violent, that the water be- 
came muddy in all cases. Hence no peat was then formed. 
The growth of peat characterises the present régime. But if the 
change from the large rivers of Paleolithic times to the com- 
‘paratively small streams of to-day had been gradual, M. Belgrand 
‘argues that the valleys would have been filled, not with peat, 
but with gravel sand and alluvium, 

‘Tho magnitude of the floods in Paleolithic times as compared. 
with those of to-day, may be accounted for without any such 
great geographical or meteorological changes as might at first 
be supposed necessary. M. Belgrand devotes a very interesting 
section to this subject, It is clear that areas drained by the 
rivers were not essentially different from the present, This is 
proved by the fact that the gravel and sand contain no foreign 
elements; they are always composed of materials derived, or 
which might have been derived, from the upper parts of the 
river course, "he areas of drainage, therefore, were approxi- 
mately the sane as at present, In discussing this problem 
M, Belgrand calls particular attention to the fact that the 
greatest modern floods have not been accompanied by an exces- 
sive minfall. Thus the greatest flood in the Seine during the 
nineteenth century was that of January 2nd, 1802, Speaking 
of this, Mr, Brasle, to whom we are indebted for our knowledge of 
the facts, remarks with surprise that there had been no snow; 
and that the min had not been excessive. The explanation is 
that the floods of the various affluents are generally successive, 
Dut if on any occasion they become simultaneous, the result is 
much more serious than might have been expected from the 
rainfall. For instance, in the great flood of September 24th, 
1866, "on a caleulé que l'Armancon, à Aisy, ne débitait pas 
moins de 800 mètres cubes par seconde. On ne peut gutre 
évaluer à moins de 500 mètres les débits séparćs du Serein à 
Guillon, de la Cure à Saint-Père, de l'Yonne à Clancy. Ces 
quatre rivitres, dont les versants m'ont ensemble que 3,511 
Kilométres earnés de superficie, débitaient donc ensemble environ 
2800 métros cubes d'ean par seconde, tandis que la Seine, à 
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Paris, dont le bassin n'a pas moins de 43,270 mètres carrés, n'a 
bit, au maximum:de la même crue, que 1,250 mètres cubes 
environ par seconde.” (p. 120.) 

The explanation is that the floods of these four rivers passed 
Paris successively, and before those of the more distant affluents. 
In the case of the Loire the floods of the upper affiuents reach 
‘the lower parts of the river six or seven days after those of the 
nearer streams, 

Under existing circumstances a vast amount of water per- 
colates through the soil, and retuming through the springs, 
mitigates the intensity of the floods while prolonging their dura- 
tion. But, says M. Belgrand, agreeing on this point with Mr. 
Evans, “dans Tâge de Ia pierre, les pluies étaient tellement 
abondantes, que leurs eaux ruisselaient à la surface des termins 
les plus perméables. I résultait de li que 1а première partie 
de la crue de Paris, celle qui est due aux terrains imperméables, 
était considérablement augmentée, et que la deuxième partie, 
due aux eaux de sources, était aussi beaucoup plus grande, puis- 
que, les eaux ruisselant à la surface du sol, les sources étaient 
alimentées, autant qu'elles pouvaient Têtre, absorption des 
eaux pluviales dans les terrains perméables étant alors au maxi- 
mum” (p. 122). Inpp: 134-5, M. Belgrand gives some interesting 
diagrams, clearly showing that the floods of rivers which drain 
impermeable areas are much shorter and more violent than 
those which run on permeable strata. In the case of the Seine 
the impermeable strata oceupy 19,390 square metres, the per- 
meable no less than 59,210. When once, therefore, tbe latter 
were rendered impermeable, as he supposes to have been tho 
case in Paleolithic times, whether by saturation or any other 
cause, the total impermeable area, that which mainly supplies 
flood water, would be raised to 78,600 feet, that is to say, would 
be four times as lange as at present. 

M. Belgrand assumes that this would arise from the fact that 
the permeable strata would have been thoroughly saturated; 
perhaps it would rather depend on the circumstance that, owing 
tothe greater severity of the climate, the soil would often be 
frozen. We must, however, by no means assume that we know 
the limits which floods can reach even under existing circum- 
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stances; the period during which they have been recorded is, of 
course, very short compared with that of the Paleolithic age, 
andas M. Belgrand points out, if during the floods of September 
1866, the rain had persevered for only two days more, the floods 
of all the Seine afluents would have overlapped, and the passage 
of water would have been four times greater than any on record. 
While, however, I am disposed toadmit from meteorological con- 
siderations that the rainfall during the glacial epoch was pro- 
bably greater than at present, that floods were more frequent 
amd severe, Ido not think we have any direct proof that the 
rivers were on an average much larger than they are now. 

As regards the antiquity of man, M. Belgrand considers that 
his existence in Miocene times is clearly demonstrated, relying 
on the lower jaw of a rhinoceros discovered by M. Laussedat in 
Auvergne. Tt was found in a bed belonging to the close of the 
Eocene, or beginning of the Miocene, and bears traces of incisions 
which, in his opinion, ean only have been made by man. 

As regards the number of flint implements found in certain 
spots, as for instance, by М. Boucher de Perthes in the valley of 
the Somme, and by Mr. John Frere (whom by a singular error 
he calls MAL Jobn frères), at Hoxne, he points out that bones, 
ete., would naturally tend to accumulate at certain spots, where 
‘the bodies of drowned animals would be stranded; that they 
are scarce where valleys are straight, numerous where they are 
curved, especially on the convex: side of the bends. As to the 
spots where flint implements are so abundant, he considers that 
these were manufactories, the savages frequenting certain places 
in the dry bed of the river, where they could find suitable flints 
in abundance. 

In the “ Archiv fir Anthropologie” M. Schmidt has published 
‘a careful criticism on the cases in which human remains have 
been said to have been found in America, in association with 
the remains of the mammoth, mastodon, and other extinct 
mammalia The greater number of these are, he considers, 
quite unsatisfactory. The human skeleton said to have been 
found in the rock on which the citadel of Quebec is built, and 
to be; in the museum: of that city, is a myth; no such skeleton 
exists, and the credulity with which this story has been received 
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by some writers is ће more remarkable on account of the great 
geological antiquity of the rock in which the skeleton is said to 
have been discovered. The two cases recorded by Koch in 
which arrows, ete, were found in association with mastodon 
remains, are also quite untenable. As regards the New Orleans 
skull, said to have been found under four layers of cypress roots, 
at a depth of sixteen feet, and to which Dr. Dowler has attributed 
an antiquity of no less than 30,000 years; M. Schmidt comes to 
the conclusion that the case is not proven He points out that 
in the original account given by Dr. Drake, this skull is not 
said to have been found directly under, but only near to, the 
Cypress roots; and that even assuming the circumstances to 
have been accurately recorded, they do not involve so great an 
antiquity as that claimed by Dr. Dowler. 

The Florida case, considered by Agassiz to indicate an anti- 
nity of 10,000 years, he dismisses very briefly, since the dis- 
coverer, Count Pourtalés, has himself pointed out that Professor 
Agassiz was mistaken in supposing that the remains were dis- 
covered in an ancient coral reef. On the contrary, they were 
found in freshwater sandstone on the shore of Lake Monroe. 

‘There are, however, five eases on record which, in M. Schmidt's 
opinion, go far to establish the antiquity of man in America, 
and his contemporaneity with the mastodon. The first of these 
is the skull found at Hock Bluf, on the Illinois river, north- 
west of Jacksonville, about 100 feet above the river bed. It 
does not materially differ from the existing type of the Dacotalı 
Indians, though the mascular impressions are unusually marked, 
and the supraciliary ridges are very prominent, whereas they 
are generally but little developed in American skulls. 

According to M. Meigs it was found in June 1806, in a 
fissure of the rock, which was “three feet wide, was filled with 
the drift material of this region, consisting of clay, sand, and 
broken stone, the whole being covered with a stratum of surface 
soil. In this bed, which had apparently been undisturbed since 
the deposit, was found the skull under consideration, at the 
depth of three feet.” ® 

The next case is that of the human bone found by Dr. Dicke- 

* op of Heg: of Smith's Takk, 1867, р. з. 
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son in the neighbourhood of Natchez. Sir C. Lyell considered 
that this bone might have been derived from an Indian grave, 
M. Schmidt, however, Jays stress on the fact that in hardness, 
colour, and weight, the specimen in question resembles the 
remains of the megalonyx with which it was found, and differs 
from ordinary Indian bones. He sees no reason to doubt its 


M. Schmidt attaches also much importance to the skull, 
said to have been obtained in 1866 bya Mr. Matson from a 
shaft sunk on a mining claim in Calaveras County, California, 
Mr. Matson states that it was found at a depth of about 130 
feet in a bed of gravel, above which were four beds of consoli- 
dated volcanic ash, known locally as lava. 

‘Mr. Whitney was at the time satisfied that the skull really came 
from the position assigned to it by Mr. Mateo?" Assuming 
this to be the case it would establish the presence of man in 
America prior to the cessation of volcanic activity in these regions, 
and contemporaneously with the mammoth and the mastodon. 
The thickness of the superjacent strata would also indicate a 
great antiquity, but there are grave doubts whether the skull is 
really ancient; Mr. Bret Harte, in “The Heathen Chinee, and 
other Poems,” even asserts that it is really the skull of a negro 
miner named Bowers I have been assured, on good authority, 
that Mr. Whitney himself has changed his opinion; on the other 
hand, the “Revue d'Anthropologie" (vol. î, p. 761) contains а 
Tetter, unfortunately without a date, in which he still maintains 
the antiquity of the skull in question. 

"The last case to which I shall refer is hat of the sbell im- 
plement found by Dr. Rijgersma im a bone breccia from the 
Taland of Anguilla, and the discovery by Professor Holmes of 
human bones and pottery in a layer of dark clay, forming part 
of the bluff of the Ashley river, near Charleston, in association 
‘vith remains of the mastodon, mammoth, etc, and on the whole 
he concludes that the contemporaneity of man in America with 
the mammoth and mastodon may be regarded as being satis- 
factorily established. 


free ca aca, Mat Sl 27, eae in “Saran BE; 
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Ms. Baldwin* has published an introduction to North American 
Archeology, under the title of “ Ancient America, or Notes on 
American Archæology.” He doesnot, indeed; enter into the sub- 
jects treated by Dr. Schmidt in the memoir just referred to; but 
devotes himself principally to the mound builders, and the re- 
markable monuments of Mexico, Central America and Peru. 
Nor can I quit the subject of North American Archeology 
Without referring to Mr. Abbott's memoir on the stone age in 
New Jersey.+ Mr. Abbott gives descriptions and figures of the 
Principal varieties of stone implements found in his locality, 
and I can testify to the accuracy of both as he has been goo! 
enough to send me a large number of specimens illustrating 
the principal types. 

‘Mr. Boyd Dawkins has contributed to the “Geological Journal” 
an interesting paper on the Classification of the Pleistocene 
Strata of Britain and the Continent by means of the Mammalia ? 
He divides the pleistocene deposits into three groups;— 

“1 That in which the pleistocene immigrants had begun to 
disturb the pliocene mammalia, but had not yet supplanted the 


Valley of the Thames, the river deposit at Clacton, the cave of 
Baume, in the Jura, and a river deposit in Auvergne. 
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as, for instance, the hippopotamus, he rejects the view which Mr. 
Geikie and I have advanced, that the one group occupied the 
country during a cold and the other during a hot period: in 
other words, that the swinging to and fro of the animal life 
depended upon secular and not on seasonal changes: om the 
ground that “if this be true, we ought to find the animals in 
two distinct suites, corresponding to these changes of long dura- 
tion"* But though these changes may be called long iir ane 
sense, they are really very short when regarded from a géolo- 
gical point of view, and the river gravels with their contents 
were probably deposited and removed several times before they 
arrived at their present resting places. 

Mr. Boyd Dawkins considers that during the pliocene period- 
the mammalia of Asia were prevented from’ spreading’ into 
Europe by a northern prolongation of the Caspian along the 
Tow lying valley of the river Obi. The pleistocene mammalià 
of Europe fall, in fact, into three groups; those which occupied. 
our continent in pliocene times; those which immigrated into it 
from: northern Asis, and’'those which spread north from Africa. 
"Had not the animals which lived in Europe during the pliocene 
age been insulated by some physical barrier from the Asiatic 
forms, the latter would occur in our pliocene strata as well as 
‘the former, and the mammoth and mastodon would have been 
associated in Europe as they are in America. The animals of 
northern Asia, however, could not pass westwards until “the ele- 
vation of the sea bottom: between the Caspian Sea and the south- 
ern portion of the Urala” Until this time the lemming, musk- 
sheep, mammoth, stag, reindeer, musk-shrew, brown and grizzly 
bears, roe, etc, bad not formed part of the European fauna. 

The same number of the “Geological Journal " contains an 
interesting paper by Colonel Lane Fox, om the discovery of 
paleolithic fint implements in association witht elephas primi- 
genitus in the gravels of the Thames valley, near Acton; as well 
26 an appendix by Mr. Busk om the animal remains. 

‘Under the title of Nenia Comubise, Mr. Borlase bas collected 
together the scattered notices of the primitive sepulchral monu- 
ments of his native county, and bas added the results of his 

® Toc dt, p.481. 
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own researches, “ Barrows and cairns,” however, as he himself 

observes, “are by no means the most fruitful field for Cornish. 
antiquities, Tin stream-works, and the sites of ancient mines 
nd smnelting-houses, have been always the most productive 
sources of objects of interest to the Cornish antiquary; and a 
Paper of considerable length and no little interest might be 
written on the subject of the implements, weapons and orna- 
ments of the ancient miners of the West"; and I hope, therefore, 
that Mr. Borlase may be induced himself to undertake the work 
which he has sketched out. 

Dr. Gerland has brought out the sixth volume of Woitzs 
Anthropology, which deals with the Polynesians, Melanesians, 
Australians and Tasmanians, describing their physical condition, 
clothing, ornaments, food, canoes, custòms, character, poetry, 
family life, laws, religion, ete. Tt is an interesting and most 
Jaborions work, and should be in the hands of all students of 
Anthropology. 

These are but few of the works devoted to our science which 
have appeared during the past year. Indeed, the literature in- 
creases daily. 

The various periodicals connected with our science contain an 
immense number of valuable memoirs, and we have to con- 
gratulate ourselves on the establishment in Paris of the “Reyne 
Anthropologie”, edited by Dr. Paul Broca. Under his able 
guidance the Revue cannot fail to be most valuable. Three 
numbers have appeared, all of which are full of interest. The 
first two contain, besides smaller communications, short reviews 
and a bibliography, a memoir by Dr. Broca himself, entitled 
“Recherches sur l'indice nasal"; " Recherches sur les proportions 
du bras et de avant-bras aux différents âges de la vie”, by Dr. 
Hamy ; a memoir on New Caledonian skulls, by Dr. Bestillon ; 
“L'Homme fossile de Denise”, by Dr. Sauvage; and an excel- 
lent memoir on the Mincopies by M. de Quatrefages, who is, I 
think, disposed to rank them too high, especially in regard to 
their family relations, Не observes, for instance, that they have 
^a person whose special duty it is to watch over the behaviour of 
the unmarried girls; quoting as his authority the following pas- 
sage from Mr. Day, which, however, as it seems to me, he has 
misunderstood on this point. Mr. Day's words are: 
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* The marriage ceremony is simple; a man about sixteen or 
eighteen is engaged to a. girl of thirteen or fifteen belonging to 
a different family, with the consent of the girl's guardian, who 
is generally the chief of the tribe, On the marriage-day they 
are seated apart from the others, and pass their time in staring 
st one another. As the shades of evening set in, the girl's 
guardian advances, and taking the hands of the pair joins them. 
together; they then retire into the jungles, where they pass their 
honeymoon.”* 

Here it seems evident that by the girl's guardian, Mr. Day 
did not mean any special functionary, as supposed by M. de 
Quatrefages, but merely her father, elder brother, or whoever 
was entitled to dispose of her in marriage. 

The third number is also full of interest. I will only men- 
tion Dr. Broca’s paper “ Sur la classification et la nomenclature 
craniologiques d'apris les indices c/phaliques" M. Broca ad- 
heres to his own classification, which is as follows, 





Cephalic inder. 
Dolichocephalie — . — . — T5 and less. 
Subdolichocephalie . — . — T501to7T7T. 
Mesaücephilio —.—.— 7778 t0 80. 
Subhmchycephalio . — . — 8001108333. 
Brachycephalio .— . — 8833 and upwards 


and gives his reasons for preferring this system to those pro- 
posed by Huxley; Thuram,t and Welcker.§ 

Tn my address last year, T called attention to the continued 
destruction of prehistoric remains, and mentioned that, in con- 
junction with other gentlemen who are interested in the subject, 
J was engaged in the preparation of a Bill for the better preser- 
vation of these national: monuments. The Bill is now ready; it 
has beeni submitted to and approved by the Council of the 
Society of Antiquaries of England, the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, and of the Royal Trish Academy for Ireland, as well 
as various other learned Societies, occupied with such subjects, 

f Day. Proc. As. Soc. Bengal, 1870, p- 100. 

$ On tho tro principai forma of Ancient Pritish and Ganlish 
em t Bea Sil 
$ " Kraniclogiache Mittheiungen," Arehis fur Anthropologie, 18, 
уш. п. ca 
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and it will be introduced аз soon as Parliament meets, As 
there seems to be a general wish throughout the country to take 
some adequate steps for the preservation of these ancient monu- 
ments and graves of our forefathers, T am not without hope that 
the Bill may mest with a favourable reception. 

Tt only now remains for me, gentlemen, to resign the position 
Which T have had the honour of holding for the last two years, 
Ibeg to thank the Institute for the honour which they have thus. 
conferred upon me, and for the support I have on all occasions. 
received from the members. I wish the Society n long, useful, 
and prosperous career, 





Dr. Beddoe moved, and Dr, Langdon Brown seconded, that 
the best thanks of the meeting be given to the President for his 
Address, and that it be printed in the Journal of the Institute. 

The Prestes returned thanks, 

The Scrutineers of the ballot then brought up their Report 
amd declared that the Officers and Council to serve for 1873 
were elected, viz, : 

President.— Professor George Busk, FRS, 

Vice-Presidents, —John Beddoe, Esq, 
Esq, M.D, FRS.; John Evans, Esq. 
Кох, ЕВА. ; Professor Huxley, FR 
ERS, 

Director —E. W. Brabrook, Eq, SA. Ț 

Treasurer —3. W. Flower, Esq., F8. 

Council Bohn, Bal, ERGS; Captain R. F, Burton; 
A. Campbell, Esq, M.D.; Hyde Clarke, Esq, ; W, Boyd Daws 
kins, Esq, F.RS; Professor P.M. Duncan, MD. ERS.; 
Robert Dunn, Faq, FRCS; David Forbes, Esq, FRA 
Franks, Esq, MLA: 

Jam, Faq; OB; Captain Sherard Osbor, CB, 
Bedford 


Esq, F.S.A.; F. W. Rudler, Esq, F.G.5.; C; 4 
Eq; ERSL; W. Sptiswode Es, VPR&; E Dumet 
‘Tylor, Esq, RS; A. R. Wallace; Esq, F.LS. 
Professor Huxley moved 
“That the best thanks of the members of the Institute be 


‘voted to Sir John Lubbock, Bart, the President for two 
years, now retiring." 








; Colonel A. Lane 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart, 
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‘Mr. David Forbes, F.R.S., seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 

On the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. Hindmarsh, 
the thinks ofthe meeting were voted to the retiring members 
of Counci 


A vote of thanks was also passed to Mr. Brabrook for his 
services as Director. 


‘Thanks were voted to the Auditors for their labours, and to 


the Scrutineers for their report of the ballot, and the proceedings 
terminated. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA. 


The Exenesstox of the Exorioss in Max and Axtuars. By CARLES 
Damus, M.A, F.R.S, cto. » With Photogmplic and other 
Tllustrations. London? Murray, 1872. 


A wou from the pen of Mr. Darwin on any subject connected with 
natural history, will always command attention, however it may fail 
to make a convert of the reader to the peculiar theory which the 
author advocates iu regard to the descent of our race from the 
animal Kingdom. Independent, however, of the truth of the 
theory in question, there is sufficient of real value and of intense 
interest in every production which eminates from Mr. Darwin, to 
ensure its being acceptable to every intelligent mind, whether 
naturalist, anthropologist, or only a searcher after general know- 





‘The book before us may be viewed in three distinct lights: 1. Asan 
argument in continuation of that contained in Mr. Darwin's other 
orks, in support of what is now generally known as the Darwinian 
theory. 2. As a treatise on certain points in natural history. 3. As 
‘an exposition of a very important branch of art. 

The main argument which the author endeavours to adduce from 
‘the facts which he has collected together in the present volume is, 
that as man is wont to manifest so many exhibitions of emotions and 
passions in various ways, closely resembling those exerted by animals 
‘on corresponding occasions and from corresponding causes, it may 
E E Ea E 
but that man must almost necessarily be descended from some mem- 
ber of the animal kingdom. 

We profer, however, giving a summary of the writers argument 
in bis own words; when he states that “the study of the theory of. 
expression confirms, to a certain limited extent, the conclusion that 
man is derived from some lower animal form, and supports tho 
belief of the specific or subspecific unity of the several races,” p. 
307. 

Tilustrations in support of his theory are afforded in different 
of his work. ‘Thus, in the ease of fear, he observes * With regard to the 
involuntary bristling of the hair, we have good reason to believe that 
in the case of animals this action, however it may have originated, 
serves, together with certain voluntary movements, to make them: 
Appear terrible to their enemies; and as the same involuntary and 
voluntary actions are performed by animals nearly related to. man, 
we are led to believe that man has retained, through inheritance, a 
Tic of them, now become useless,” p. 0. Бо also as regards the 
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means of intercourse, both between men and animals, we are told 
that the power of communication between the meribers of the sume 
tribe by means of language, has been of paramount importance in the 
development of man jad the force of language is tah aed by the 
expressive movements of the face and body. We perceive this at 
Once when we converse on an important subject with any person 
whose face is concealed,” p. 333, The expression of rage in the case 
of man, is thus traced to its exhibition in the animal creation: “Our 
early [animal] progenitors when enraged would probably bave ex- 
posed their teeth more freely than does man, even when giving 
full vent to his rage, as with the insane, We may also feel almost 
certain that they would have protruded their ips when sulky or dis- 
appointed in a greater degree than is the ease with our own children, 
or even with the children of existing savage races,” р. 303 

Lavater, in his “ Physiognomy,” traced out the similarity as ro- 
gards the type of form in caeh, between tbe faces of certain men and 
certain animals, which he illustrated by plates; and further oom- 
tended that those men who are adorned with countenances which 
resemble particular animals, partake largely of the nature of those 
animals; thus contributing to establish the affinity between the 
mature of man and that of animals in some respects, perhaps ev 
farther than Mr, Darwin has done; if, indeed, Lavater did not thus, 
to a certain extent, supply the missing link which bas been so fre- 
quently said to be wanting in order to connect the two species to- 

White, too, in his “ Gradation of Man and Animals,” established 
the general and gradual gradation both in men and animals, and 
between the different species of each. He tells us that “the hint 
tnt suggested this investigation was taken from Mr. John Hunter, 
who had a number of skulls which ho placed upon a table in a regu- 
Jar series, first showing the human skull, with its varieties in the 
European, the Asiatic, tho American, and the African ; then pro- 
ceeding to the skull of the monkey, and so on to that of a dog, in 
order to demonstrate the gradation both in the skulls aud in the 
‘upper and lower jaws,” p. 41. 

We have thus endeavoured, as fairly as we could, allowing for the 
marrow limits to which our space extends, and as favourably to Mr. 
Darwin as it appeared that we were warranted in doing, to present 
before our readers what seemed to us to be the leading points in sup- 
port of his theory ; as regards which, although supported with all 
The ingenuity, all the eloquence, and all the information which Mr. 
Darwin has so abundantly at command, most of his readers will; we 
believe, conclude that, although like our friend “the claimant,” ho 
may bo said, to a certain extent, to have made out a very fair case, 
yet there are certain essential links to be supplied, and certain facta 
To be got over, without which it is impossible to carry conviction. 

"Viewed merely as a treatise on natural bistory, we believe that it 
"will be diffcult to over estimate the value of the work before us. It 
treats, indeed, not only ou natural history, but upon that branch of it 
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‘which is at once the highest, the most difficult, and the most im 
tant. Not merely the physical structure, but tbe instinctive endow- 
ments and impulses of the animal race are bere investigated, and the 
penetration and discrimination of tbe author have effected valuable 
service in bringing much to light, which was previously in obscurity. 
‘Toa certain extent, perhaps, we may regret that his work has been 
tethered, if we may use the expression, by his particular theory, and 
by his desire to make every fact contribute to the support of that 
theory, instead of diuin tho subject of natural history freg fum 
prejudice, and with a desire only to arrivo af, the simplo trath, Ho, in 
t, appears as an advocate, when Һе should have assumed tho 
judicial chameter, Be this ax it may, the work is of essential value 
"usa contribution to natural history, and is highly serviceable to the 


study of ant also, z 
Cice Mi aei Ink as an exposition of a very im- 
portant of art, the expression of the emotions, we are inolined 
to attach to it very high value. This department of the arta is, moro- 
over, one which is not only of great consequence, but it is one which 
has been much neglected by our artists, and which we trust that Mr. 
‘Darwin's work may essentially contribute to remedy, ‘The ancients 
understood these matters better tban we do; in proof of which 
may appeal to the Greek statues of animals in the Vatican, as also 
to the paintings by Rubens, Sneyders, and Rembrandt, 
animal passion is very foreitly depicted. Indeed, a memi 
“Anthropological Institute, Mr. G. Harris, some time ago, 
"Theory Of tho Arts,”" deroted инве рари о Ье олуйа 

subject, its importance as connected wit 
Wart, Pointing out bow, from the expression both 
passion exhibited by animals, much may be learnt, alike as 
frath and fore in exhibiting that of man. -Tho ancient posta, 





passion 
animals when similarly excited. 

‘Mr. Darwin's work is enriched with photographic and other illus- 
trations throughout, which make it at once fully intelligible to the 
general reader, and highly serviceable to artists. On the whole, how- 
ver wo may differ from the author on many points, we feel bound to 

is book as one of sterling value, na well as of deop 
Interest, and without which the library of no man of scientific acquire- 
ments, or of profundity as a naturalist, can be considered to be complete. 





Tur Haxazm Ixscntrriows. 
‘Sim,—Mr. Hyde Clarke's speculations as to the origin and analogi 
Oa nash bared a os ages itt ee ae M. 
‘will lead to little practical result. This would, in my opinion, 
Detter attained by seeking fora modern key to tbe Hamath inscrip- 
tions, than even by comparing them with the ancient cuneiform or 
* Yol, pre 6, 80 
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‘hieroglyphic characters. I shall, indeed, be surprised to find that 
‘those inscriptions have any such antiquity as Mr. Hyde Clarke 
scribes to them, seeing that the ojo on which he lays so much stress, 
amd several other of the Hamath forms are yet used by a North 
African race. At least such I judge to be the ease from the deserip- 
ion of the Tuarick written character, given in the introduction to 
* Denham and Clapperton’s Travels in Northern and Central Africa.” 
Of the eighteen signs there given, it appears to me that at least half 
may be tmeed in the Hamath inscriptions, among them being 
ФО: Тоз onc that єой йшй эку шша ba бк 
ey (the Tuaricks] frequent, the Tuarick characters are hewn out, Tt 
matters nothing whether the letters аго written from the right to the 
left, or vice versd, or written horizontally.” — This description answers 
almost exactly to that of the characters in the Hamath inscriptions, in 
which, moreover, there appears to be much difference, in the actual 

formation of the figures employed, Yours obediently, 
С. SrNIAND. WAKE. 

‘To the Bator of the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 





A Covoxy oF Hearumss. 


‘Sin,—In spending lange sums of money every year in sending mis- 
sionaries to foreign countries for the conversion of the heathen abroad, 
же are very apt to forget our own heathen at home, А reiteration of 
tho statement that there are heathens in Loudon would fail to excite 
any surprise. But when I assert that within twenty-four hours’ ride 
of the “Great City,” there are heathens proper—that is, bond fide 
idol wordhipperi—it may startle not n fow of the pious people who 
keep on good terma with their comsiono by annually seing. their 
mites to some missionary fund for the conversion of the Chickaboo 
Islanders, I must confess that it is by no means comfortable, after 
boasting for generations to all the world of our civilisation and 
Christianity, to suddenly discover that in our very midst is a race of 
barbarians, who, lacking the knowledge of the true God, fall down and. 
‘worship a wooden image. But however startling it may bo, I assert 
that it is positively true. 

‘Of tho West Coast of Ireland, in Jat. 54° 8' N., and long. 10° 12 
W., aro two islands known as Inishken, north and south, The word 
is Trish, and signifies “ Inish,” an island, “Kea,” a thorn bush, So 
that the name su that at some rormote period thorn-bushes 
were found there, thongh I observed, during my recent visit, that tho. 
thorn-bush was conspicuous by its absence. With the exception of 
fone hill called Knocknaskea, the islands are perfectly flat, "Tho 
islanders are riled by ‘a king,” who is said to be upwards of a hun- 
dred years of age. While having my doubts on this point, I am 
bound to say that his majesty is particularly hoary, and has certainly 
passed tho allotted three-score years and ten. He is a most agreeablo 
monarch, and is much beloved by his subjects, He bas no suite, or 
palatial residence, and his revenue consists of small percentage of 
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the fish caught and the potatoes grown. The habitations are meré 
hollow heaps of stone, plastered over with mud, and thatched with 
тима кы net in me et thes sited Now maia 
ght and ten persons herd together, with a goat or pig, and in many 
ases a cow sharing the accommodation with them. > T 

But this description would not inaptly apply to many other parts 
of Ireland, and even in some of our agricultural districts tho 
labourers are not much better off in the matter of housing. But here 
is something that will not apply, it is to be hoped, to any other part 
of her Majesty's dominions. 

Tho religion of hes landers i confined to the woah of a largo 
wooden idol. This is no exaggerated figure of tbe Virgin Mary, buta. 
rudely carved image of a man, about eight feet high, dressed in a 
long flannel gown. I could not ascertain that they have any par- 
ticular home for the god, and there seemed to be a general desire on 








little communication with the outer 


‘These poor people hold 

‘world, and they have a. tradition that they are the descendants of a 
mighty giant, who with his wife came from a beautiful and fertilo 
island of great extent, which was submerged by the Atlantic, They 
say that this island was a perfect Puradise ; that gorgeous plumaged 
binds fitted about and made the air melodious with exquisite music, 
while flowers of the most brilliant hues bloomed perennially. They 
believe that the enchanted island will somo day rise again in all its 


lovdinem, snd become the future home of the spinta of their 
"Tho tela Which abound on the of the shore, are re- 
garda with redo venero, td ci he aosent oll a alie 
bo induced to kill one, as they are said to be the souls of their de- 
parted friends. Tn the hut of tbe king is the skin of a lange white 
seal, which I ascertained was piously treasured ou agoount of having 
formerly been occupied by the soul of a maiden. The following i 
‘the legend related to me. Many years ago a beautiful young girl 
lived upon the island, and was the betrothed of a “daceat boy” by 
‘the name of Rooney. "One day amd his bride-elect were out 
fiehing in a coracle, when a storm ame snd the frail craft was cap- 
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somo with rings inserted in them, others with pendant lobes without 
distending ornaments; their complexions vary in colour, from a 
bright brown to black. One of the principal personages has a 
string of large pearls, with four tags of pearls of a smaller size 
attached to them, pendant from the enlarged lobe of the right 
‘ear, In the left there is a ring of a blue colour, with square edges 
coloured white, ‘The ring is inserted in the earlobe, and appears 
to eat bat three ines i aoa the cbr of isa of his 
figure is brown, Another principal (a rana or princess 
is also represented with enlarged carlobes, fi fea ith arg Liv singe 
white edges ; her skin is a bright black. In Dr. Forbes Wat- 
son's portraits of existing races in India, the Coles, who inhabit tho 
qurt of India in which Ajunta is situated, aro represented with discs 
ne i Toa eo coii m DE 

in the upon enlarged earl wo to, it was 
stated that the custom did iot appear t extend in tho New World 
further north than Mexico, Tn “Moore's Voyages,” however, a plato 
has sinco boon met with, in which the natives of tho coast of Cali- 
fornia are represented with long slits in their ears, 

Largo discs or plugs aro still used by the follewing people: 

"The original race in the Island of Formosa. (Mr, Franks). 

‘Tho natives of the Island of Car Nicobar, on the cast sido of the 
Bay of Bengal. (Mr. Distant), 

Somo tribes on tho Upper Amazon, (M. Markoy*). 

"Ihe natives of tho Mulgrave group. (La Perousse). 

‘The islanders of Santa Cruz. (Chorisf). 
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‘= A Journey sero South America!" 
+ Voyage 0," by Lanta Choris, 
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